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The “V” of Victory 


Tue talking-machine industry is back. And by “back” we 
don’t mean “in arrears.” Look at the chart above. In 1922 
Victor sales were $41,577,067.23. In 1923 they reached the 
impressive total of $44,160,210.97. Next year they tapered 
off to $36,951,879.29 and in 1925 they hit bottom at 
$20,857,955.76. 

In 1925 the Victor Talking Machine Company joined 
hands with N. W. Ayer & Son. The Orthophonic Victrola 
was introduced and in 1926 the sales curve shot up to 
$47,754,221. Business for 1927 was just over forty-seven 
million dollars. Sales for the first half of 1928 exceed 
the corresponding period of 1927 by fifty per cent! 

When an outstanding product is given outstanding ad- 
vertising, the result is outstanding success. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Who 1s 
Making Money? 


5 ose have heard a lot about ‘‘farm relief’’ from 
politicians. 

While they’ve been talking, crop authorities, bank 
economists and government officials have shown statis- 
tically that 1928 farm production and farm purchasing 
power have either approximated or exceeded all pre- 
vious records! 

Here’s a straw which shows the way the wind blows. 


From the Wall Street Journal: WV 


of I 


FARM EQUIPMENT ak 


bus 


SALES GAIN 33% — 


From Tue Watt Street Jocrxat Chicago Bureau on, 
CHICAGO—Increase in farm equipment sales durin i 
July over last year more than maintained the pace set 
in preceding months. Sales of 75 companies reporting 
to Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago were 33% above 
July, 1927, the best gain thus far this year. 
xport sales continued to gai eate 


The farmers are making money. The people who sell 
to farmers are making money. In 2,300,000 prosperous 
farm homes they read the Standard Farm Paper Unit. 
Reach this great ‘* pay dirt’’ market with these fifteen 
non-duplicating publications. A national medium— : 
with local prestige. a 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is ina 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! seem 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer = 
The American Agriculturist | Ohio Farmer er m Sf 

Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer , St. and | 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer stitut 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer expla 


FARM U ject. 

The STANDARD SAX UNIT Fi: 
_ hav 

One order—one plate—one bill eon 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager Dodd 
CHICAGO NEW YORK impor 

Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager Uni 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue nite 
San Francisco, Kohl Building merc 
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The Industrial Institute—A New 


The Modern Institute Is a Trade 


HEN 


\ reminded 
of new developments 
business will readily 
newspapers and 


even the most casual observer 


Sales Aid 


Sales-Minded 
By Albert E. Haase 


of it here, Institute, 


in American 


recall that does it differ 


located at 
What is an institute? 
it come into existence? 





business publica- 
tions have been re- 
cording with in- 
creasing frequency 
the creation of “in- 
stitutes” by many 
industries. 

There are more 
than thirty institutes 
in existence. They 
are not confined to 
any particular type 
of industry. There 
is, for example, a 
Sugar Institute, a 
Carpet Manufac- 


Advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies will find in this 
explanation of the Indus- 
trial Institute a clear indica- 
tion of the fact that there 
are now in process of de- 
velopment organizations to 
which they may go for dis- 
tribution facts which here- 
tofore have been obtainable 
only through individual en- 
terprise and much labor. 
The modern Industrial In- 
stitute as it is described here 
clearly holds possibilities of 
much help in the matter of 


Association That Has Become 


New York. 
Why did 
Wherein 
from a trade asso- 
ciation? What does 
it do? 

“For a clear un- 
derstanding of the 
present-day insti- 
tute;”. says Mr. 
Dodd, “we must 
have two develop- 
ments very much in 
mind. Two  out- 
standing economic 
expansions have oc- 
curred in our coun- 
try and these have 
influenced and al- 
tered the entire 
business structure. 


turers’ Institute, a 
Rubber Institute 





distribution research. 


“First, the pur- 
chasing power of 








and a Margarine 
Institute. The number of institutes 
and the fact that they are present 
in a varied line of industries would 
seem to indicate that the subject 
is one of importance. However, 
in spite of the fairly widespread 
and growing acceptance of the in- 
stitute idea by industry, there is no 
explanatory literature on the sub- 
ject. The only intelligent explana- 
tion of this new idea which we 
have come across is that which has 
been made in addresses by Alvin 
Dodd, who for some years was an 
important figure in the work of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and who today is the active 
head of the Wholesale Dry Goods 


the people of the 
United States has grown steadily 
and rapidly within the last two 
decades. In terms of fully ad- 
justed dollars, income is more 
than one-half again as much as it 
was twenty years ago. Between 
1909 and 1928 it has increased more 
than 54 per cent. That means that 
the population of this country 
(rapidly increasing in number it- 
self) has purchased more and more 
of the products of industry during 
that time. 

“Second, as the standard of liv- 
ing has risen, production has kept 
pace and sometimes even more 
than kept pace. Established indus- 
tries have sprung up almost over 


Table of Contents on page 222 
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night. Buying habits have changed 
more swiftly than in any previous 


period. 

“All along the line, industry has 
tremendously increased its capacity. 
How far it has been meeting and 
how far it has actually helped to 
create a parallel increase in income 
is a question for the economist. 
But it is a fact that nearly every- 
where we are now prepared to 
produce somewhat more than we 
can consume, More products are 
being manufactured per hour per 
man and per machine. 
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hensive that the efforts of any 
individual business man, however 
earnest, cannot achieve a complete 
and fairly permanent solution. 
“This condition,” he concludes, 
“has given rise to the institute.” 
The secretary of one of the first 
institutes organized in this country 
defines the idea in these words: 
“The term ‘institute’ was purposely 
used,” he says, “by those organiza- 
tions which based the reason for 
their existence, not only on the 
gathering of statistics and general 
discussions of trade problems, but 





American Congrete Institute 

American Drop Forging Institute 

American Dry Milk Institute , 

American Institute of Food Distribution 

American Institute of Steel Construction 

American Iron and Steel Institute 

American Petroleum Institute 

American Shovel Institute 

American Zinc Institute 

Cleanliness Institute 

Coal Mining Institute of America 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 

Cop; Institute 

Cordage Institute 

Cotton-Textile Institute 

Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute 





There are over thirty industrial institutes in existence today. The 
list that follows shows the varied fields in which this modern co- 
operative idea is being accepted. 
listed that label themselves “institutes.” 
themselves trade associations which are in reality more entitled to 
the term “institute” than some of the following. 


Only those organizations are 
There are others still calling 


Gray Iron Institute 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
Hosiery Distributors’ Institute 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
Institute of Makers of Explosives 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
Lead Institute 

Metal Bed and Spring Bed Institute 
National Institute of undering 
National Rice Institute 

Oil Heating Institute 

Ra Institute 

Rubber Institute 

Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ Institute 
Sugar Institute 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 

Wool Institute 








“Accelerated production has made 
the problem of distribution abso- 
lutely and without question the 
greatest problem facing the busi- 
ness world today. The question 
used to be one of production—now 
it is how to market, how to sell, 
what is produced. And, of course, 
fundamentally, it is even more than 
that. The most urgent need of 
business today is the proper co- 
ordination of production and con- 
sumption—brought about through 
an intelligent readjustment of dis- 
tribution. 

“This problem is one which is 
too large for almost any individual 
producer. It is a problem so large 
that it involves and must involve 
entire industries. Huge units of 
business are finding that the serious 
situation brought about by indus- 
trial expansion is so compre- 


‘ 


which among other things, did re- 
search work in relation to the pro- 
duction of their own goods, in pid. 
ing new markets for them and in 
performing services for the public 
as well as the manufacturer.” 

The foregojng opinions plainly 
indicate that the institute idea ir 
business means a co-operative or- 
ganization which is broader in 
scope than the old-time trade asso- 
ciation. Its scope is broader by 
virtue of the fact that it is a trade 
association which is sales-minded. 
In that statement lies the signifi- 
cance of this article to the audience 
reached by Printers’ INK. 

The institute is a creation of an 
era of business in which the prob- 
lems of distribution dominate. 
Distribution minds brought it into 
existence and deserve credit for its 
existence. At the same time, it 








lic 


ito 
its 
it 
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A la mode 


“A sock on the foot,” says 
Chick to Dan, “is worth two on 
the jaw. Mean to tell me this 
hose is better than mine? Boy, 
mine is Wooltex! You can’t 
wear it out, and the new color 
patterns they’ve got would 
knock your eye out!” 

The battle rages. When Chick 
stays all night with Dan they’re 
sure to be late for school in the 
morning. Takes them almost an 
hour to dress — what with all 
their argufying and friendly 
bickering over shirts, shoes, 
hats, cufi-buttons. Each is loyal 
to his own choice. Style, quality, 
value, taste—these are things 
that really matter to this pair 
of man-sized youngsters. 

Style fads begin in those 
groups who care a great deal 


about their personal appearance. 
The many sweeping style 
changes that start among the 
high-school crowd are signifi- 
cant for you. Open-minded 
youth! — receptive and quickly © 
appreciative of new things, bet- 
ter ways. Plastic youth!—with 
buying habits in the formative 
period. 

Here are 500,000 men-in- 
everything-but-years — regular 
readers of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
80% are of high-school age. 
They buy huge quantities of 
up-to-date goods themselves, 
and exert a powerful selling pres- 
sure on their families in favor 
of everything new and desira- 
ble. Advertise to them in their 
favorite magazine. February 
forms close December 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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should be noted that there is an- 
other factor also responsible for its 
existence—namely, a atti- 
tude on the part of the Govern- 
ment toward co-operative associa- 
tions. 

This changed attitude is happily 
described in a book published with- 
in the last few weeks by Benjamin 
S. Kirsh, of the New York Bar, 
under the title of “Trade Associa- 
tions: The Legal Aspects.” 

While this book does not deal 
specifically with the institute, it 
does show that because of a 
changed attitude on the part of the 
Government toward co-operative 
endeavor in industry, the trade as- 
sociation of today is not the trade 
association of five or six years ago. 
An amazing ability to understand 
that business of today is far dif- 
ferent from business in 1890 or 
1914 has been responsible for the 
changed attitude on the part of the 
Government, in Mr. Kirsh’s opin- 
ion. 

Mr. Kirsh produces much evi- 
dence of this changed attitude of 
the Government. Perhaps the most 
convincing and the clearest state- 
ment which he cites from a Gov- 
ernment source is a quotation from 
an opinion rendered by Justice 
Stone of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1925 on the so- 
called Maple Flooring case. Be- 
cause of its significance that quota- 
tion is repeated here: 

“The cost of production, prompt 
information as to the cost of trans- 
portation,” this decision reads, “are 
legitimate subjects of inquiry and 
knowledge in any industry. So 
likewise is the production of the 
commodity in that industry, the ag- 
gregate surplus stock, and the 
prices at which the commodity has 
actually been sold in the usual 
course of business. 

“It is the consensus of opinion of 
economists and of many of the 
most important agencies of Gov- 
ernment that the public interest is 
served by the gathering and dis- 
semination, in the widest possible 
manner, of information with re- 
spect to the production and dis- 
tribution, cost and prices in ac- 
tual sales, of market commodities, 
because the making available of 
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such information tends to stabilize 
trade and industry, to produce 
fairer price levels and to avoid 
the waste which inevitably attends 
the unintelligent conduct of eco- 
nomic enterprise. . Restraint 
upon free competition begins when 
improper use is made of that in- 
formation through any concerted 
action which operates to restrain 
the freedom of action of those who 
buy and sell.” 

While the reasons and the condi- 
tions that have brought the insti- 
tute into existence are important to 
an understanding of the idea back 
of it, a knowledge of the exact 
work of such an organization is 
of even more importance. 

Exactly what does it do and what 
can it do? Presumably it must do 
more than a trade association or 
else it is nothing more than a new 
label. Let it be taken for granted 
that a real institute performs all 
the work that a trade association 
has done, or that, if it doesn’t, 
there is in existence in its indus- 
try a trade association which stops 
where the institute begins. This 
will make it unnecessary to discuss 
the already understood functions 
of a trade association and will let 
what follows concern itself with 
the part the institute plays in mod- 
ern distribution—a field in which 
the old-time trade association was 
either unable to perform, or in 
‘vhich it saw no need for any ef- 
fort. 

With the aid of Mr. Dodd, al- 
ready referred to as the active head 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, and with the help of other 
institutes, it is now possible for 
us to set down here an outline of 
the basic work that the genuine in- 
stitute should perform for its in- 
dustry. 

1. An institute should study con- 
sumer buying habits. 

2. It should measure the market 
for its industry. It should know 
what that market can consume, not 
only as a whole, but according to 
the geographical breakdowns used 
in its industry. 

3. It should be able to continu- 
ally keep its industry informed of 
the value of the different factors 

(Continued on page 181) 
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City SERVICE for 
RURAL READERS 


I F you were driving toward Des 
Moines—60 or 70 miles out you 
would begin noticing yellow boxes 
in front of most of the farm homes. 
Before you reached the city you 
would pass hundreds of these yel- 
low boxes. 


If these rural families had to depend upon Uncle Sam’s rural 
delivery for their afternoon newspaper it would come a day late. 
So The Des Moines Register and Tribune inaugurated its own 
motor delivery service to give these rural families the best in 
quick newspaper delivery .. . today’s evening paper today! 


The service is maintained at great expense for our motor car- 


riers deliver exclusively. 


Motor route drivers cover a total of 2,700 miles each day, rain 
or shine. Traveling 300 miles a day it would take nine days 
for you to drive past all of the rural Iowa homes served by the 
yellow box delivery. Rural families get their evening newspaper 
as early as their city neighbors and are not a minute behind in 
learning the news of the world, of Iowa and of Des Moines. 


This is another reason why 200,000 Iowa families call 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


“Our Newspaper” 








A prominent sales authority 
says: “Today geographical 
lines have but little to do with 
setting up trading area lines” 


The problem 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


YECOENIZES + + 
this book helps you solve 


“Improvements in processes and products have 
reached a high degree of perfection, but we 
have only begun to explore the field of economic 
distribution and selling. This . . . is industry’s 
immediate problem.’ 

These are the words of the President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, at the end of 
the year 1927. 


* * * 


Ouy with the facts can you conquer! With 
“Retail Shopping Areas” at hand you ap- 
proach your distribution and sales problems with 
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a new precision and confidence. Here is a book that 
gives you complete facts about your markets, and aids 
you in making these facts count in sales. 


A true basis for quotas 


“Retail Shopping Areas” enables you to rate your 
markets on the basis of actual retail distribution— 
and both as to character and size. 


The book is a mine of detailed, organized infor- 
mation. It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of 
the United States according to the size of the cen- 
ters. It gives many details about them all, in con- 
venient tables. It includes the time-saving Sum- 
mary for Quota Work. It lists over 3000 counties 
by states, and names all incorporated places. * 


“Retail Shopping Areas” locates for you all impor- 
tant department stores. It calculates for you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. It groups these 
seven state indexes in three groups according to 
the number of taxable personal incomes. 


Organized graphically 


Detailed state maps in “Retail Shopping Areas” 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, put 
before your eyes important information never be- 
fore available. The whole book is conceived on the 
basis of intimate experience with hundreds of cases. 


If you are a sales executive, if you are in any way 
interested in market analysis and research, we be- 
lieve you will need this book constantly. The price 
is $10.00. Just mail the coupon. 


J. Watter THompson Company 





J. Water THompson Company, 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1120), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Retail 
Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name 
Street. 
City. 























An Advertising Lesson from Willy 
and His Hydrophobia 


Is Readable Copy Good Copy? 
Copy? Always. 


Sometimes. 
Here’s How One Piece of Copy Got a Reading 


Is Good Copy Readable 


By F. E. Fiske 


ALL it luck—if you like. But 

to at least one copy writer it 
was convincing proof that an ounce 
of human interest is worth any 
amount of ponderous polysyllabic 
“we” stuff. , 

It was an unusual advertisement 
—unusual because it carried a spe- 
cial message to four men. These 
men might have been in Thibet or 
Timbuctoo. They might all have 
been dead for twenty years. 

One of these four men promptly 
wrote in, %I read your advertise- 
ment.” 

Readers of Printers’ INK know 
that Parke, Davis & Company are 
running a series of institutional ad- 
vertisements under the general 
heading, “Building the fortresses 
of health.” The series describes 
how the research scientist, the phy- 
sician, and the maker of medicine 
are constantly at work on the con- 
quest of disease and the protection 
of health. Each advertisement tells 
a story. 

_ The story chosen for this par- 
ticular advertisement in the series 
is a true story of forty-three years 
ago, under the headline “3,000 miles 
to save four young lives.” The 
copy reads: 

One day in the year 1885 a mad dog 
rushed upon a group of laughing Amer- 
ican children—and left four little lads 
facing practically certain death from 
hydrophobia. 

Scarcely a month before, Louis Pas- 
teur, the famous French scientist, had 
done what the world believed impossible 
—he had demonstrated a method for 
preventing -) =e Alreaay he had 
saved several lives. 

But Paris was ye 2 aie away~ 
Was 


a 
- hy eal ? 


twelve-day aS 
there time to save 


Then comes a sub-head, “Send 
the children at once!” The copy 
continues : 

When their doctors cabled for hope, 
Pasteur replied: “Envoyez les enfants 
hg suite”—(send the children at 
once 
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And so Patsy and Eddie and Austin 
and Willy sailed for the Old World. 
When the ship docked at Havre, they 
were rushed to Paris and the laboratory 
of Pasteur. 

Each day for ten days they were 
given gradually increased amounts of the 
life-saving vaccine. As they felt the 
tiny n e-scratch, they wondered, “Is 
= we've come such a long way 
or?”’ 

But they had come for—and received 
—life itself. The disease never devel- 
oped. Safe home at last, they never 
forgot the simple, kindly man whom 
they had learned to call “Papa Pasteur.” 


Then follows the tie-up with 
Parke, Davis & Company, who 
manufacture an anti-rabic vaccine 
which can be administered by any 
doctor right in the patient’s own 
home; some simple facts about 
modern protection against hydro- 
phobia are given; a free booklet 
on preventive medicine is offered. 

That’s a story (whether or not 
you happen to like the way it’s 
told) that any advertiser would be 
glad to match in human interest. 
But stop. Couldn’t it be made even 
more interesting to the unknown 
readers? Couldn’t it be given an 
even stronger appeal? 

The layout man, the artist, you 
say. Of course. But no matter 
how much they could do for the 
physical appearance of the adver- 
tisement, the story would still be 
simply “a good story.” Was. there 
a way to make it a true story, as 
well? Was there a way—to para- 
phrase the copy—to use those four 
boys? 

And so an asterisk—overworked 
today, yes, but here at least justi- 
fied—carried the reader’s eye from 
“four little lads” in the first para- 
graph to a prominent side note— 
actually a caption for the illustra- 
tion. The picture showed the four 
boys waving farewell from the 
steamer. The caption said: 


If any of these four—the first Amer- 
icans to be saved from hydrophobia by 
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—————————————————————— Ee 
Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 





Rivisiceitve advertisers 
during the first nine 
months of 1928 used 


Gaining 72,527 lines over 1927 

waukee Journal printed 1,208 

tising up to October 1—mo 

advertising carried in the 

times the volume carried« 

Increasing numbers of advertisers in all lines are taking ad- 
vantage of the thorough and effective coverage which The 
Journal affords in this rich market at one low advertising cost! 


eee JO 
FIRST BY MERIT 


, Mhorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Cost! 
— (a tee een NRE EE RE 
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the Pasteur treatment—should read this, 
we would be very glad to have a letter 
from him. 


What happened? Within two 
weeks Parke, Davis & Company 
received a letter from a certain 
William T. Lane in New Jersey. 
The letter had the following to 
say: 

Your advertisement of September 15th 
in the Saturday Evening Post requesting 
any of the boys that went to Paris for 
treatment by Dr. Pasteur in 1885 that 
they he AP As I was reading the 

I noticed your request and am ae 
you know that I am in the best 
ealth and am living at 926 Chancellor 
Ave., Irvington, . J. Would you 
kindly let me know where Dr. Frank 
F. Billings is as he was the doctor who 
made the trip with Eddie Ryan, Oscar 
Fitzgerald, Patsy Renolds, and myself. 


That advertisement had gone out 
to find the needle of one out of 
four men in a haystack of many 
millions. 

Assuming all four are still liv- 
ing, just what were the chances of 
any of these four seeing this par- 
ticular piece of Parke, Davis & 
Company copy? 

We'll leave that problem to the 
mathematically minded. But may- 
be you'll grant this much—the 
thing that made this story inter- 
esting to William Lane of Irving- 
ton, N. J., probably made it al- 
most equally interesting to a goodly 
number of readers, well into the 
millions, who wondered as they 
read whether perhaps Willy and 
Austin and Eddie and Patsy were 
not reading the advertisement with 
them. 

You see, 
that story. 
fore, 


it actually happened, 
In advertising, there- 
truth is certainly stranger 
than fiction. 

Is readable copy good copy? Not 


necessarily. _ Is good copy readable 
copy? Jt must be. 

One way to make copy readable 
is to bring it home to “men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms,” in my Lord 
Bacon’s phrase. 

And this is the motto that one 
copy writer has tacked up over his 
desk: 

“Take a story that’s true. And 
don’t forget Willy. Think of him 
as you write. Try to make him 
write back. If you interest him, 
the chances are what you write will 
interest others.” 
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T. E. Jarrard to Direct 
Marmon Sales 


Thomas E. Jarrard has been appointed 
fiotor sales director of the armon 
otor Car Company, Indianapolis. He 
has been general sales manager of the 
Durant Motor Car Company of Michi- 
gan and at one time handled sales of 
the Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
Mich. Mr. Jarrard succeeds H. H. 
who will head a new company 

at Indianapolis to develop and manufac- 
ture commercial airplane engines and, 
later, to produce and distribute airplanes. 


Aldrich Taylor with Ray D. 

Lillibridge 
Aldrich Taylor has joined Ray D. 
Lillibridge, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as a member of its executive 
staff. He has been with the Pacific 
Mills, New York, as manager of sales 
promotion, advertising and research and 
chairman of their marketing budget com- 
mittee. 


O. C. Mosley with Milwaukee 
Agency 

Otto C. Mosley has joined Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. © was 
formerly with The Manternach Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., advertising 
agency, and the ‘Curtis Publishing Com- 
any, which he represented first at New 
ork and, later, at San Francisco. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Elect L. H. Hartman 


Louis H. Hartman has been elected 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. Mr. Hartman, who has been an 
aceount executive with this agency for 
many years, will continue to be associ- 
ated with the New York office. 


New Account for Redfield- 
Coupe Agency 

Huntley & Palmers, Ltd., Reading and 
London, England, manufacturer of bis- 
cuits, has placed its advertising account 
with Redfield-Coupe, Inec., New York 
advertising agency. Class publications 
will be us 


Hudson Motor Car 
Appointments 


W. J. James has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager and A. J. 
Eldred has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. Both have been 
with the company many years. 


Shattuck Appoints N. W. Ayer 


The Frank G. Shattuck Company, 
New York, has appointed N. W. Ayer 
& Son to direct the advertising of its 
Schrafft’s restaurants. 
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Detroit Merchants Record Ny 
V = Detroit News 


The News Carries 781,411 Inches 
Local Display Weekday Advertis- 


ing First Nine Months This Year 


142,202 More Inches Than Both 
Other Detroit Papers Combined 


ERE is evidence of the result-getting ability of advertising in 

The Detroit News—for local merchants can make no mistake 
about which medium is bringing them the lion’s share of business. 

The Detroit News reaches 4 out of every 5 homes in Detroit tak- 
ing any English newspaper and has been for 55 years Detroit’s home 
newspaper. National manufacturers and classified advertisers who 
have need for Detroit newspaper space mainly adopt the same policies 
as Detroit merchants—concentrating in or showing marked prefer- 
ence for The News. 


Leads in Sunday Advertising, Also 


During the FERST NENE months of 1928 The News carried 166,034 inches 
of local Sunday advertising—a lead of 41,755 inches over the second Sunday 
medium and a lead of 90,485 inches over the third Sunday paper. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office: The HOME newspaper Chicago Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42ND St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE 
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" CHICAGO'S HO 


More than a catchword— . 


A PURPOSE—A POLIC 
—A FACT 


Founded upon principles of independent, progres- 
sive journalism . . . edited to the changeless 
standards of dignity and good taste . . . devoted 
to the fair but vigorous pleading of every cause 
that best serves the public interest. 


Is it any wonder that The Daily News has won 
respect and every-member-of-the-family readership 
in the majority of substantial Chicago homes? 


The Daily News has caught the home spirit. It 
catches the homeward tide, too. It is significant 
that The Daily News is the only Chicago news- 
paper printing more than 90% of its copies between 
noon and 6 o’clock. 


In spirit, purpose, editorial practice and time of 
publication The Daily News is distinctly Chicago’s 
HOME newspaper. 


THE CHICAG 


Chicago’s Ho 





NEW YORK 


Advertising 2 & tat 


Representatives: 





Member of the 100 
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When evening comes to 
Chicago The Daily 
News goes home—and 
it stays there—a wel- 
come guest—a friend of 
every member of the 
family. 


Advertisers will find 
this established position 
in the Chicago home— 
earned by dint of pub- 
lishing a newspaper al- 
ways worthy of the Chi- 
cago home—a valuable 
asset to any campaign. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING Co. 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


J. I. MEYERSON 


AS 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Effective November 15, 1928 
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The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E. K. Gaylord 


President 


Edgar T. Bell 
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Bare Legs 


Most Businesses Are Shifting—How Stable Is Yours? 
By Walter L. Houghton 


Director, H. E. Verran Company 


4 this era of flux and change, 
have you your old-time assur- 
ance that your business is perma- 
nent and that your volume will 
continue to increase? 

Most businesses are shifting— 
how stable is yours? 

Here is a question that is giving 
lots of worry to many manufac- 
turers. It -matches. in . importance 
the high cost of 


I believe the mass market today 

Ss. its purchases influenced, 
first, by the style appeal, with price 
second and quality third—whereas 
the so-called quality market is. in- 
fluenced, first, by style, second by 
quality and third by price. There- 
fore, style is the dominant selling 
force in all household and related 
products whether intended for the 
quality or mass 





selling: slowness 
of turnover; over- 
production; pun- 
ishing mark-downs 
at end of season; 
too many salesmen 
in the red, etc., ete. 

Old standards of 
measurement won’t 
do. Your old fig- 
ures and graphs 
are of little use in 


Speed of 


night. 


charting your fu- 
ture sales. Why? 
Because consumer 
demand is chang- 


how it applies. 





old customs discarded over 
Style the acknowl- 
edged but fickle dictator in 
scores of industries that had 
thought their business staple. 

Like it or not, you are liv- 
ing in an era of change rap- 
idly following change. 
cannot afford to listen with 
deaf ears to the prophets of 
what is to follow. Read this 
article and search out your 
own business, to see if and 


market. 

A style suddenly 
arrives and to the 
lucky or far- 
sighted manufac- 
turer—classify him 
as you like—the 
new fashion is a 
godsend, and to 
the unwary a dis- 
aster. 

Sometimesa 
vogue can be 
started by a manu- 
facturer but of- 
tener, he capital- 


living. Age- 


You 








ing. Because style 
and fashion are greater determin- 


ing factors in the salability of 
merchandise—and more kinds of 
merchandise than ever before. 

There has been a tremendous 
advance in the last five years in 
the style consciousness of the gen- 
eral public, reaching down to the 
lowest strata. Not only in the 
cities, but even in the crossroads, 
this style consciousness is growing 
by leaps and bounds. That means 
a constantly changing consumer 
demand and, obviously, requires a 
consequent alertness on the part of 
the manufacturer. 

When I say style I am _ not 
thinking of clothes alone. Style 
today has widened its scope far 
beyond the realm of woman’s fash- 
ions. It now includes her home 
and all the things that pertain to 
her home, with a greater apprecia- 
tion on the woman’s part of what 
is good taste, what is appropriate, 
artistic, 


izes by adapting 
his particular product to a style 
trend that he foresees ahead of his 
competitors. Never was this 
awareness of style trends so vital 
as it is today. 

A year or two ago, women in 
the main either wore expensive 
jewelry or none at all. Some 
clever French jewelry manufac- 
turers saw they could capitalize on 
the modern ensemble idea by mak- 
ing ornaments that would be in ° 
harmony with a woman’s dress. It 
was an immediate success and took 
France by storm. Then samples of 
this modernistic jewelry were 
brought to this country. Bracelets 
and necklaces and rings, modern- 
istic in design and color, radically 
different, were shown in the stores 
at most modest prices and imme- 
diately were eagerly bought. The 
vogue was accepted overnight. To- 
day, women are wearing good- 
looking but cheap jewelry without 
making any apologies for it. At 
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their. low cost, a woman can afford 
to have several necklaces and 
bracelets to match her different 
costumes. Once again, a far- 
sighted style sense developed a new 
market and additional business. 

You and I could quote dozens of 
examples of style’s stimulus is 
business. I know a house selling 
wool yarns for knitting—for sev- 
eral years neither it nor its 
retailers could sell any respectable 
amount of wool yarn. Suddenly a 
vogue for wearing artificial flowers 
swept the country. Women de- 
cided to make wool flowers and 
immediately stores began to sell 
their old wool yarn and order 
fresh stocks. 

The manufacturer I have in 
mind immediately sensed the sales 
possibilities in the new fad, made 
up displays of finished flowers 
showing a great variety of styles 
and colors and immediately began 
to do a rushing business. 

The general manager of a large 
Detroit store told me this wool 
flower vogue was a godsend to his 
needlework department, enabling 
it to sell yarn that had been lying 
inert for months. But the fickle- 
ness of fashion! A year ago, 
four out of five women were wear- 
ing some sort of a boutonniére— 
today you can’t find one woman in 
a hundred wearing one. 


TRY A STYLE SCOUT 


Your goods that were acceptable 
yesterday are possibly _ selling 
slowly today because you haven't 
kept pace with the public in its 
demand for the newer things. Very 
likely it would pay you to send a 
style scout over the country to 
find out just what the public does 
You can’t always get it 
from your salesmen or in the 
showroom. The trouble with too 
many manufacturers is they don’t 
know what the consumer is de- 
manding or what style trends are 
developing which may affect their 
business. Just to go on making 
the same type of goods made last 
season or last year won’t do. 

And yet, most manufacturers are 
loath to make changes in their 
product. Especially is it hard for 
the old-time head of a firm to 
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realize that his product, which sold 
successfully for years, should not 
now be acceptable to the consumer. 
Often he stubbornly refuses to 
change until he has taken a lot of 
punishment. 

The new generation wants mer- 
chandise that is more modern in 
Spirit, more stylish, better in line 


_ and color, fitting better into its 


surroundings, and you must give it 
to them or lose their business. 

And here I take a fling at those 
manufacturers who have not added 
a stylist to their organization to 
keep them, not up to, but ahead of 
the times. It is fairly obvious that 
every organization today needs a 
style scout, a person whose duty 
it is to find authentic information 
of all that is new in the market, 
who can sense what the coming 
demand will be, to be the contact 
between the sales department and 
the factory, to call on all types of 
stores, large and small, in the 
cities and small towns, studying 
the consumer demand from per- 
sonal talks with the clerks behind 
the counter, as well as the buyer 
and head of stock. Whenever the 
line is to be changed, this stylist 
should sit in on all factory dis- 
cussions. 

With style the dominant factor 
in almost every product today, 
it is folly to manufacture goods 
without having a finger on the 
pulse of style. Even with all pos- 
sible style information on hand, it 
is hard enough to decide what type 
of goods will sell best, but a large 
firm can no more do without a 
stylist than an army could do with- 
out an intelligence department. 


A SELLING STIMULUS 


A year ago, a clever stylist would 
have been studying how to apply 
the new vogue for color to her 
firm’s products. Color today is one 
of the dominant selling factors. It 
has put a new selling stimulus into 
many products in as varied lines 


as alarm clocks, kitchen ware, 
men’s under-clothes, cameras, china, 
silverware and typewriters. Don’t 
pass up its possibilities in your 
products until you have analyzed 
it thoroughly. 

My own personal belief is that 
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we are entering an age of zsthet- 
icism, an appreciation of beauty in 
color and line, elaborateness of de- 
tail, rich settings, better conscious- 
ness of what is good taste. The 
cold, hard Puritan era has gone, 
together with the crudities of a 
pioneering epoch. Now comes a 
Renaissance—a rebirth certain to 
leave a deep impression on our 
tastes with a resultant effect on 
our general purchases. 

If this is correct, then manufac- 
turers can afford to add to their 
staffs people of artistic ability to 
dress up old products or revamp 
them entirely to make them more 
acceptable to this new critical gen- 
eration. (If it isn’t the product, 
possibly it’s the packing that needs 
modernizing to give it freshness 
and smartness. ) 

The leading retailers today have 
stylists who tell their°*buyers what 
type of merchandise to buy and 
often have a definite voice in the 
choosing of the particular line. 
The stylists are modernizing every 
department and teaching their buy- 
ers to be far more critical of the 
merchandise 


style value of all 
shown them. 

If the retailer has found it nec- 
essary to employ a stylist, how 
much more important it must be 


for the manufacturer! The re- 
tailer can usually sell any merchan- 
dise he buys, but the manufacturer 
risks his season’s business if his 
line is not acceptable to the retailer 
and consumer. 


RETAILERS AND THE NEW IDEAS 


The large retailers are. keenly 
alive to the sales value of showing 
new ideas in merchandise of every 
sort. Here in New York, stores 
such as Macy’s, Lord & Taylor’s, 
Altman’s and Arnold Constable’s 
have had exhibitions of modern- 
istic furniture and interior decora- 
tion so reyolutionary that it is 
hard to believe people would ac- 
cept it, but I prophesy this mod- 
ern furniture will be installed, first 
in better-class homes, and then in 
the average home within one to 
two years. 

That magnificent new boat of 
the French Line, the “Ile de 
France,” is a glorious example of 
how beautiful and how efficient 
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modern furniture can be. A visit 
through the boat is an education 
in itself. Daring, revolutionary 
ideas in color, line and form, and 
yet surpassingly beautiful, and, 
mark you, practical. Every pas- 
senger who travels on that boat 
will feel the urge to decorate and 
furnish a room or a home in simi- 
lar fashion. 

Smart restaurants and hotels are 
using modernistic furniture and 
giving the needed impetus to the 
vogue. 

Modernistic furniture and deco- 
ration has been eagerly grasped. by 
window display managers and has 
given a fresh note to store win- 
dows. 

Illustrations in the magazines 
and newspapers all show the influ- 
ence of this new trend in home 
furnishings—not to mention the 
modernistic settings on the stage 
and in the motion pictures. 

These manifestations are cer- 

tainly enough to give every furni- 
ture dealer fair warning to change 
his product in accordance with the 
changing demand. The same is 
true of other manufacturers of 
household decoration, for with this 
new furniture will come a need 
for new designs in rugs, new light- 
ing fixtures, new designs in silver- 
ware, new colors and shapes in 
china, pottery and glassware, new 
radiators, etc., etc. 
_ Undoubtedly, several of the lead- 
ing furniture manufacturers will 
start advertising their modernistic 
furniture as soon as they can get 
into quantity production. It will 
be interesting to see who is first in 
the field. 

This modern style consciousness 
of the public will force changes in 
the most varied kinds of merchan- 
dise. Only yesterday I was at- 
tracted by a crowd reaching over 
one another to study a new model 
of the French automobile, Avions 
Voisin, drawn up at the curb. In 
every particular, this car typified 
the modern note. Different in line, 
different in form, different in ac- 
cessories—every bit of it saying, 
“I am the spirit of youth, speed, 
power, comfort, efficiency! — I’m 
different from the old. order of 
things—a development of a new 
age.” Undoubtedly this type of 
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their low cost, a woman can afford 
to have several necklaces and 
bracelets to match her different 
costumes. Once again, a far- 
sighted style sense developed a new 
market and additional business. 
You and I could quote dozens of 
examples of style’s stimulus is 
business. I know a house selling 


wool yarns for knitting—for sev- . 


eral years neither it nor its 
retailers could sell any respectable 
amount of wool yarn. Suddenly a 
vogue for wearing artificial flowers 
swept the country. Women de- 
cided to make wool flowers and 
immediately stores began to sell 
their old wool yarn and order 
fresh stocks. 

The manufacturer I have in 
mind immediately sensed the sales 
possibilities in the new fad, made 
up displays of finished flowers 
showing a great variety of styles 
and colors and immediately began 
to do a rushing business. 

The general manager of a large 
Detroit store told me this wool 
flower vogue was a godsend to his 
needlework department, enabling 


it to sell yarn that had been lying 


inert for months. But the fickle- 
ness of fashion! A year ago, 
four out of five women were wear- 
ing some sort of a boutonniére— 
today you can’t find one woman in 
a hundred wearing one. 


TRY A STYLE SCOUT 


Your goods that were acceptable 
yesterday are possibly selling 
slowly today because you haven't 
kept pace with the public in its 
demand for the newer things. Very 
likely it would pay you to send a 
style scout over the country to 
find out just what the public does 
You can’t always get it 
from your salesmen or in the 
showroom. The trouble with too 
many manufacturers is they don’t 
know what the consumer is de- 
manding or what style trends are 
developing which may affect their 
business. Just to go on making 
the same type of goods made last 
season or last year won’t do. 

And yet, most manufacturers are 
loath to make changes in their 
product. Especially is it hard for 
the old-time head of a firm to 
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realize that his product, which sold 
successfully for years, should not 
now be acceptable to the consumer. 
Often he stubbornly refuses to 
change until he has taken a lot of 
punishment. 

The new generation wants mer- 
chandise that is more modern in 
Spirit, more stylish, better in line 
and color, fitting better into its 
surroundings, and you must give it 
to them or lose their business. 

And here I take a fling at those 
manufacturers who have not added 
a stylist to their organization to 
keep them, not up to, but ahead of 
the times. It is fairly obvious that 
every organization today needs a 
style scout, a person whose duty 
it is to find authentic information 
of all that is new in the market, 
who can sense what the coming 
demand will be, to be the contact 
between the sales department and 
the factory, to call on all types of 
stores, large and small, in the 
cities and small towns, studying 
the consumer demand from per- 
sonal talks with the clerks behind 
the counter, as well as the buyer 
and head of stock. Whenever the 
line is to be changed, this stylist 
should sit in on all factory dis- 
cussions. 

With style the dominant factor 
in almost every product today, 
it is folly to manufacture goods 
without having a finger on the 
pulse of style. Even with all pos- 
sible style information on hand, it 
is hard enough to decide what type 
of goods will sell best, but a large 
firm can no more do without a 
stylist than an army could do with- 
out an intelligence department. 


A SELLING STIMULUS 


A year ago, a clever stylist would 
have been studying how to apply 
the mew vogue for color to her 
firm’s products. Color today is one 
of the dominant selling factors. It 
has put a new selling stimulus into 
many products in as varied lines 
as alarm clocks, kitchen ware, 
men’s under-clothes, cameras, china, 
silverware and typewriters. Don’t 
pass up its possibilities in your 
products until you have analyzed 
it thoroughly. 

My own personal belief is that 
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we are entering an age of zsthet- 
icism, an appreciation of beauty in 
color and line, elaborateness of de- 
tail, rich settings, better conscious- 
ness of what is good taste. The 
cold, hard Puritan era has gone, 
together with the crudities of a 
pioneering epoch. Now comes a 
Renaissance—a rebirth certain to 
leave a deep impression on our 
tastes with a resultant effect on 
our general purchases. 

If this is correct, then manufac- 
turers can afford to add to their 
staffs people of artistic ability to 
dress up old products or revamp 
them entirely to make them more 
acceptable to this new critical gen- 
eration. (If it isn’t the product, 
possibly it’s the packing that needs 
modernizing to give it freshness 
and smartness. ) 

The leading retailers today have 
stylists who tell their*buyers what 
type of merchandise to buy and 
often have a definite voice in the 
choosing of the particular line. 
The stylists are modernizing every 
department and teaching their buy- 
ers to be far more critical of the 
merchandise 


style value of all 
shown them. 

If the retailer has found it nec- 
essary to employ a stylist, how 
much more important it must be 


for the manufacturer! The re- 
tailer can usually sell any merchan- 
dise he buys, but the manufacturer 
risks his season’s business if his 
line is not acceptable to the retailer 
and consumer. 


RETAILERS AND THE NEW IDEAS 


The large retailers are. keenly 
alive to the sales value of showing 
new ideas in merchandise of every 
sort. Here in New York, stores 
such as Macy’s, Lord & Taylor’s, 
Altman’s and Arnold Constable’s 
have had exhibitions of modern- 
istic furniture and interior decora- 
tion so reyolutionary that it is 
hard to believe people would ac- 
cept it, but I prophesy this mod- 
ern furniture will be installed, first 
in better-class homes, and then in 
the average home within one to 
two years. 

That magnificent new boat of 
the French Line, the “Ile. de 
France,” is a glorious example of 
how beautiful and how efficient 
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modern furniture can be, A visit 
through the boat is an education 
in itself. Daring, revolutionary 
ideas in color, line and form, and 
yet surpassingly beautiful, and, 
mark you, practical. Every pas- 
senger who travels on that boat 
will feel the urge to decorate and 
furnish a room or a home in simi- 
lar fashion. 

Smart restaurants and hotels are 
using modernistic furniture and 
giving the needed impetus to the 
vogue. 

Modernistic furniture and deco- 
ration has been eagerly grasped.by 
window display managers and has 
given a fresh note to store win- 
dows. 

Illustrations in the magazines 
and newspapers all show the influ- 
ence of this new trend in home 
furnishings—not to mention the 
modernistic settings on the stage 
and in the motion pictures. 

These manifestations are cer- 

tainly enough to give every furni- 
ture dealer fair warning to change 
his product in accordance with the 
changing demand. The same is 
true of other manufacturers of 
household decoration, for with this 
new furniture will come a need 
for new designs in rugs, new light- 
ing fixtures, new designs in silver- 
ware, new colors and shapes in 
china, pottery and glassware, new 
radiators, etc., etc. 
_ Undoubtedly, several of the lead- 
ing furniture manufacturers will 
start advertising their modernistic 
furniture as soon as they can get 
into quantity production. It will 
be interesting to see who is first in 
the field. 

This modern style consciousness 
of the public will force changes in 
the most varied kinds of merchan- 
dise. Only yesterday I was at- 
tracted by a crowd reaching over 
one another to study a new model 
of the French automobile, Avions 
Voisin, drawn up at the curb. In 
every particular, this car typified 
the modern note. Different in line, 
different in form, different in ac- 
cessories—every bit of it ‘saying, 
“I am the spirit of youth, speed, 
power, comfort, efficiency! © I’m 
different from the old order of 
things—a development of a new 
age.” Undoubtedly this type of 
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car will be copied by some Ameri- 
can manufacturer so as to cash in 
on the public’s demand for a radi- 
cally modern note in automobiles. 

The restiveness of youth, the 
desire for change, works many 
amazing changes, terrifying to the 
manufacturer whose stocks become 
obsolete almost overnight. There 
is a change of fashion coming 
which will affect many lines of 
trade. It is barely started as yet, 
but if it develops, as I believe it 
will, the results will be most seri- 
ous to the hosiery manufacturers. 
I refer to the fashion of women 
discarding hosiery for street wear. 

In Southern France, Austria and 
Switzerland, this summer, many 
women went without hosiery and 
what is the fashion in France is 
very apt to be followed next sea- 
son in the United States. 

Girls and women here in New 
York last summer began to go 
bare-legged to work, shopping or 
the theatre. At dinner dances it is 


not unusual to see some beautifully 
gowned girls with bare legs. In 


other cities, daring souls are help- 
ing to bring in this revolutionary 
style change. The fad is in line 
with all the other manifestations 
of the Spirit of Youth—short, 
scanty dresses, bare arms, a mini- 
mum of underwear, bobbed hair, 
etc., etc. Flesh shades of hosiery 
for the last four years have had 
one end in view—to make the femi- 
nine leg look nude; therefore a 
bare leg will not now shock the 
eye, in fact, it will be hard to de- 
cide whether it is bare or not. If 
this fad, spreading in all directions 
like a prairie fire, attains sufficient 
proportions, it will demand the 
earnest attention of various manu- 
facturers. It can do vast harm or 
good, depending on one’s product. 
For instance, in the hosiery, garter, 
shoe and toilet goods trades. 


THE SILK SOCK 


Undoubtedly, hosiery manufac- 
turers will be forced to make a 
short silk sock for women that 
will obviate the friction that might 
come from a bare foot in a shoe. 
I can imagine these socks being 
brought out in brilliant colors to 
match the shoes, or with plain feet 
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and colored roll tops. Last sum- 
mer such a sock was worn for 
golf—over the usual silk stocking. 
From that it will be only a step to 
discard the stocking entirely. 

Shoe manufacturers may have to 
make a different cut of shoe to 
give grace to the bare leg. And 
what a field will develop for the 
toilet goods manufacturers! Depila- 
tories, creams, lotions, rouge and 
powders will be in greatly in- 
creased demand—there will be a 
lot more surface to cover. Possibly 
a light stain or liquid rouge will 
be brought out to give legs the 
effect of being covered when they 
are not. 

The idea started on the stage a 
year or so ago and was cause for 
comment for a short time. Today 
it is taken as a matter of course on 
the stage. Therefore, don’t ignore 
the possibility of this present fad 
of the few, growing next summer, 
or the summer following, into the 
accepted fashion of the multitude. 

No one thought women would 
discard corsets, but they did. 

No one thought women would 
discard most of their lingerie, but 
they did. 

No one thought women would 
wear knee-high skirts, but they did. 

No one thought gray-haired 
grandmothers would bob their 
hair, but they did. 

No one thought young girls and 
dignified matrons would carry 
their cigarettes and matches wher- 
ever they went, but they did and do. 

Now this prophesying of future 
fads is dangerous business, but 
I'll try it again. 

In Printers’ Ink of October 7, 
1926, I wrote an article on style 
trends and in that article I said: 
“My private hunch is that more 
and more men will go around hat- 
less in warm weather.” In a re- 
cent Sunday’s New York Times, 
there was a two-column heading, 
“New York Faces a Hatless Fad.” 

Now you may not believe women 
will go barelegged, you may not 
want them to, but they will—some 
next season, many, many more the 
season following. 

Watch the new advertising that 
will follow on hosettes, shoes and 
toilet products. 
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HERE is a buying group that 
consists of more than 1,077,589 
families Sunday and more than 
423,623 families daily who look to 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner 


as a buying guide to the products 
that they daily use. 


To reach this group advertisers 
must use this newspaper. More 
than 300 advertisers now use from 
five to seven hundred columns in 
a regular issue of 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


One of the 28 Hearst N: read by 
more than twenty ellis pocgte 
Vember of International News Service and Universal Service 
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“BIG Enough 
and Strong Enoug 


—to carry an 
advertising campaign alone 


Words from the lips of a Wise Sales 
Executive: ‘‘What I like about your 
newspaper is that it is big enough and 
strong enough to carry an advertising 
campaign alone!” 


This sales executive is located in New 
York City. He was referring to the 
New York Evening Journal and to the 
extensive and intensive coverage this 
evening newspaper gives in the richest 
market in the world. 











It’s true. The New York Evening 
Journal has put over one campaign 
after another single handed. And the 
remarkable sales records are an open 
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book—open for any sales manager, 
for any advertising manager or any 
agency space buyer. 


2] Any newspaper that is BIG ENOUGH 


and STRONG ENOUGH to carry a 
campaign ALONE—in the richest of 
all markets—certainly is the ONE 
newspaper which should be FIRST on 
every advertising schedule. 


Sales managers who aim for greatest 
sales volume and lowest sales cost 
KNOW from proven sales experience 
that the New York Evening Journal 
is the MOST POWERFUL SALES 
WEAPON in the New York Market. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NeEwsPaPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 
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October just added 
146,137 lines of 

display advertising 

to give the Detroit Times 
a total gain for the ten 


months of 1928 
of 1,279,058. 


We believe this to be 


the largest gain in 
display advertising for 
any newspaper in the 
United States 

proving further that 


“The Trend is to the Times” 


One of the 28 Hearst Newsrarers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Why I Didn’t Sell Your Investigator 
a cam When He Bought Blades 


Retailers Depend upon Window and Store Displays to Make Many 
of Their Companion Sales 


By F. Page Seibert 


Retail Druggist, Philadelphia 


| HAVE been reading a great 
deal lately about various well 
meaning men who have taken it 
upon themselves to find out what 
is wrong with the individually 
owned retail store. Drug stores— 
I suppose because they are so 
conveniently located—have been 
the particular butts of these self- 
appointed critics. 

An instance which is particu- 
larly fresh in mind was reported 
in substantially the following 
form. A young man .was instructed 
to enter the first drug store he 
came to and there make a request 
for some common article—razor 
blades, I think it was. Then he 


was to stand expectantly waiting 


for the drug store salesman to 
suggest some other purchase—the 
well-known and much abused 
companion sale. 

The investigator was instructed 
to place no obstructions in the 
way of such selling effort; he was 
ordered to buy anything the sales- 
man asked him to buy up to a 
limit of $5. The process was to 
be repeated in each drug store on 
the investigator’s route. At the 
end of the day, his purchases 
would be totaled. The difference 
between this total and the amount 
that the investigator would have 
been allowed to spend would mea- 
sure in dollars and cents the lost 
sales opportunities which had 
been passed up by various and 
sundry drug stores on just one 
customer. 

One recoils in horror when the 
sales opportunities thus lost on 
one customer are multiplied by the 
number of customer# served by 
the ordinary drug store every day. 
At least that is the conclusion 
which is broadcast by these so- 
called “experts.” If they had had 
a little experience from behind 
the counter instead of a few 


hastily made observations as cus- 
tomers in front of the counter, I 
am sure that their ideas about 
what is wrong with the individu- 
ally owned drug store would 
undergo a decided shift. 

I am frank to say, of course, 
that there is plenty wrong with 
the usual individually owned drug 
store but I maintain that investi- 
gations of the type of which I have 
just spoken are valueless. There 
was never a time when closer co- 
operation between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers was more 
necessary than .now for the benefit 
and protection of all. That is 
why I object to unqualified people 
making unjustified criticisms. 

Let me be specific. In the first 
place the young investigator with 
his $5 to spend is no more typical 
of the average drug store cus- 
tomer than freezing weather is 
typical of South Florida. Seventy- 
frve per cent of the customers of 
an ordinary drug store are women; 
so there is the frst point where an 
investigator fails to be like the 
usual drug store patron. 


WHAT THE INVESTIGATOR .DOESN’T 
SEE 


Granting for the moment, how- 
ever, that he is typical of one 
out of four customers, com- 
pare his frame of mind when he 
enters drug stores on his investi- 
gation with that of an ordinary 
man buyer. He does not see our 
window displays. He pays no 
attention to the counter displays. 
He is intent on just one thing— 
what, if anything, will this sales- 
man ask him to buy? 

A great many people without 
practical experience the 
counter in a retail drug store don't 
realize the vital part played by 
window and store "iisplays in do- 


ing the extra or companion selling 
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which critics say are so shame- 
fully neglected in drug stores and 
other retail outlets. 

There are two important rea- 
sons why the shrewd druggist 
leaves the bulk of his companion 
and extra selling to window and 
store displays. Except at Christ- 
mas time, the person who has $5 
to spend at one time in a drug 
store is as rare as a side-wheel 
steamboat. As a matter of fact, 
the average sale in our store is 75 
cents and that is higher than it is 
in many stores I know of. The 
gross margin on a 75-cent sale is 
not more than 25 cents, out of 
which we have to pay rent, light, 
heat, taxes, insurance, and so on, 
as well as direct selling costs. 
With these facts in mind, it is ap- 
parent that the effort put upon an 
individual sale of this average 
size has got to be small or it can’t 
be profitable. Carefully laid out 
window and counter displays are 
as effective and profitable a 
method as has been devised to 
make companion and extra sales 
in a drug store. 


WHAT DOES THE DRUGGIST DO WITH 
HIS TIME? 


The young men whose investi- 
gating activities I have been criti- 
cizing may object strenuously to 
my statement that the salesperson 
in a drug store has little or no 
time to devote profitably to making 
companion or extra sales. 

Many people visualize the aver- 
age druggist as a man who shuffles 
from the back room to greet 
somewhat sourly the one and only 
customer in the store. The young 
man thinks, why can’t he take 
time to sell me a razor to go with 
the five razor blades I asked for 
and a shaving brush, some after- 
shaving lotion, and perhaps a wash 
rag and a manicure set, not to 
mention a carton of cigarettes and 
a tall glass of orangeade, so that 
by the time I am ready to leave 
my total purchases are $3.63 in- 
stead of a-mere 45 cents? 

In the first place, this young 
man has. never been, behind the 
counter in a drug store and can’t 
realize therefore that back in the 
prescription room the proprietor 
may have had a dozen prescrip- 
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tions waiting to be filled, not 
mention two or three telephon 
orders which must be gotten 
ready as soon as possible. This j 
strictly sales work, but invisible 
to the uninitiated outsider. I have 
made no mention of a hundred and 
one administrative and _ routine 
duties on which the druggist might 
have been engaged. These oi 
course he always suspends imme- 
diately when he has a customer to 
serve. 

That is just one possibility. It 
would be a mistake to say, how- 
ever, that through a twelve or 


I Suppose our investigat- 
ing friend 
then. 

I, for one, am frank to say that 
I would greet him pleasantly, give 


should arrive just 


a near-sighted misfit who probably 
is throwing away daily hundreds 
of dollars in lost sales oppor- 
tunities. 

In the first place, the young 
man would be of course a total 
stranger to me. It is axiomatic 
that no retail business can thrive 
on one-time sales to a constantly 
changing clientele. If anybody 
doubts this let him ask the execu- 
tives of the Liggett stores. In 
their stores in such supposedly 
transient locations as the Grand 
Central Station in New York, 
their managers have told -me that 
day after day they see familiar 
faces at their soda ‘fountains as 
well as in other parts of the 
store. 

Because he is a stranger to me 
I know nothing of the investi- 
gator’s particular and_ peculiar 
likes and dislikes. I make it my 
business to know -as much as | 
can about every customer just as 
quickly as possible. That enables 
us to serve, them intelligently and 
individually. To the customers 
that we know, we can introduce 
new merchandise successfully : be- 
cause we know enough about. them 
to be sure of what: they are likely 
to be interested in. They appre- 
ciate our interest and we can 
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(6 issues a week) 


carried a 10% 


greater volume of 
advertising 
in October 


than the combined 
total of all other 
Indianapolis news- 
papers (13 issues 
a week) - 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 
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make a gratifying number of 
extra and companion sales. 

But with the young man investi- 
gator who is a total stranger to 
me and to every other druggist 
from whom he is making a “test” 
purchase, I have no such advan- 
tage. I know nothing of him, 
never saw him before and don’t 
know if I'll see him again. Isn't 
it logical that I should let our 
window and counter displays do 
the work of interesting him in ad- 
ditional purchases? If I were to 
attempt to interest him in other 
merchandise by personal effort, 
I’d be almost completely in the 
dark because I know nothing 
about him. What is more, be- 
cause of my ignorance, I would 
run the risk of offending him and 
destroying all possibility of future 
business with him. There is no 
more tragic remark that can be 
made about a store than this: 
“Oh, don’t go in there. They're 
always trying to sell you some- 
thing. They are so insistent.” 
That remark is made a great 
many more times than people not 
familiar with the retail trade 
realize. 

Don’t think that I would totally 
ignore a stranger’s requests or in- 
terests. If he shows that he is 
attracted by some item of mer- 
chandise or asks questions about 
it, I am ready, I must be ready, 
to talk to him intelligently. An 
interest shown in some particu- 
lar merchandise is something I 
wouldn’t overlook. That would 
give me the absolutely necessary 
opening to undertake a sales talk. 


HELP APPRECIATED 


I am willing and anxious to re- 
ceive all the help I can from anv- 
one who is seriously interested in 
the problems of the individually 
owned drug store. I maintain 
simply that criticism by poorly in- 
formed people does no good what- 
soever, but, rather, is positively 
harmful. To most of these critics 
of the sales methods of individu- 
ally owned stores, the chain stores 
appear to be the paragons of all 
that is good and right in retail 
merchandising. 

If these investigators would like 
to have my statements confirmed 
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by the chains, let them take their 
$5 and walk into Woolworth’s. 
They will get just what they ask 
for and nothing more. Wool- 
worth lets its window and store 
displays make the companion and 
extra sales. 


J. H. Payne, General Manager, 
Pensacola “Journal- News” 
John H. Payne, for the last nine 


years business manager of the Houston, 
Tex., Press, has m made general 
manager of the Pensacola, Fla., Journel- 
News. In 1912 he joined the Crawford 
Publishing Company, Chicago, and, 
later, was made Eastern manager at 
New York. Mr. Payne also was, at 
one time, advertising manager of the 
Cincinnati Post. 


Appoint George C. Sherman 
Agency 

The Cascade Automatic Sprinkler 
Corporation, contractor of automatic 
sprinkler systems, and the Cascade Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Corporation, heating 
and ventilating contractor, both of New 
York, have appointed the George C. 
Sherman Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as advertising counsel. 


Charles Downes, Editor, 
“Hardware Dealers’ Magazine’ 


Charles Downes, formerly associate 
editor, has been made editor of the 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, New York. 
He succeeds Roy F. Soule, who has 
joined Scrap Books, Inc., Waupun, Wis., 
which supplies sales ideas and adver- 
tising material to hardware dealers. 


» 


Insurance Advertisers to Meet 
at Cleveland 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will hold its annual conference at Cleve- 
land from October 6 to 8, 1929. It will 
be held in conjunction with the conven- 
tion of the International Direct Mail 
Advertising Association which is to meet 
from October 9 to 11. 


Honig-Cooper Advances 
R. M. Bovee 


Robert M. Bovee, for the last five 
years with the Portland, Oreg., office 
of the Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has been made pro- 
duction manager and an account ex- 
ecutive of the Seattle office. 


National Biscuit Net Income 
Gains 


The National Biscuit Com New 
York, Uneeda Biscuits and other baking 
products, for the quarter ended Sepvtem- 
ber 30, 1928, reports a net profit of 
$4,682,618, a gain of $310,370 over the 
corresponding period of 1927. 
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From *The Chicago Evening American Market: 


19.25 % 


...of the Chicago Evening American’s 

city and suburban circulation (488,439 

in A. B. C. report of October 1, 1928) is 

effective with woman-heads-of-family. 

Authorities agree that the housewife 

directs or influences the spending of 
85% of the family dollar. 


Market is the term applied 
to the tabulated facts gathered 
in a survey made in Chicago by 
Emerson B. Knight, Inc., of In- 
dianapolis, financed by this 
newspaper but independentl 
conducted. It is nted to ad- 
vertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, at their offices, in a motion 
picture of proved interest and 
importance, with a supplemen- 
tary book-presentation for ex- 
tended study. Appointments for 
motion picture showings may be 
made directly with this news- 
paper, or through any of its 

offices or representatives. 


T os The Chicago Evening American Ap 
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a good newspaper 


One of 28 Hearst Newspapers read by over twenty million people 
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S there too much 
advertising? 


q 


ERHAPS it 

would be better 
to say that there is 
not enough good ad- 
vertising. Simply 
defined, good advertis- 
ing appropriately ac- 
complishes a definite 
purpose. But, what 
was good advertising 
yesterday, may not be 
good today—human- 


ity and the world do 
not “stand pat.” 


q 


IDAY good ad- 
vertising mustnot 
only make sales profit- 
ably, it must also build 
confidence. In the 
process it may either 
be helped or hindered 


New York Chicago 


by the environment 
offered by the pub- 
lisher. 

q 


HE Detroit Free 

Press offers high 
visibility for good ad- 
vertising. Its pages 
are not mobs nor 
crowds of Gothic price 
tags swimming about 
in a sea of black ink 
undefiled, but orderly 
ranks of orderly 
salesmen in print, 
confidently creating 
confidence for the 
seller in three out of 
every four homes in 
the ‘best buying dis- 
tricts of the city of 
Detroit—making sales 
—generating good 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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We Believe in Expensive Window 
Displays 


Hickok’s Experience Has Been That the Thing to Aim For Is the Effect— 
The Cost of the Material Is Secondary 


By S. Rae Hickok 


President, Hickok Manufacturing Company 


Vy mow displays are a pow- 
erful factor in merchandis- 
ing! They may be called the out- 
ward dress of a store. They 
command attention from virtually 
every customer. They flag and 


interest passersby, and if located 


years recognized their value, and 
has constantly striven to get as 
many as possible of its customers 
who have desirable windows, to 
display its product in them. It 
is only fair to be frank and admit 
that a very severe uphill battle 


FOR THIS DISPLAY HICKOK FURNISHED ONLY THE PICTURES ON THE WALL, THE RACKS 


CONTAINING THE BELTS, 
FOREGROU ND. 


AND THE SMALLER DISPLAY CARDS TO BE SEEN IN THE 
THE STORE FURNISHED THE BALANCE OF THE DISPLAY MATERIAL, THE 


BELTS, ETC. 


on well traveled streets, they will 
set off and increase the sale of a 
product as perhaps no other form 
of advertising and selling will. 
Properly arranged, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that they contribute 
as much toward influencing peo- 
ple to buy as almost any other ele- 
ment. 

Because of the favorable and 
important position that retail store 
windows hold in the _ general 
scheme of merchandising, nearly 
all manufacturers who sell to that 
class of trade greatly covet them. 
The Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany has for more than eight 


was fought, and that it has only 
been very recently, or within the 
last two or three years, that we 
have been anywhere near satisfied 
with our efforts. 

The responsibility, or at least 
part of it, for this battle may be 
laid at the door of severe compe- 
tition on the part of other manu- 
facturers who make other prod- 
ucts and who are just as anxious 
as we to get window space. How- 
ever, the Hickok Manufacturing 
Company was also partly respon- 
sible for the battle. It realized 
that a merchant could only afford 
to display merchandise in the most 
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attractive and effective manner. It 
was glad to co-operate with the 
merchant by matching his ingenu- 
ity and originality in window dress- 
ing with artistic and effective dis- 
play material. It took a great deal 
of time to hit the style in‘ mate- 
rial that would meet with popular 
approval year in and year out. 

Today the Hickok Manufactur- 
ing Company is more interested in 
window displays than ever before. 
It looks upon the dressing of a 
window as an art. With eight 
years’ experience at its command, 
it has learned, first of all, to fur- 
nish its dealers with down-to-the- 
minute material—printed matter 
and other displays as colorful and 
attractive and effective as it is pos- 
sible to make them. 

Expense is no longer looked upon 
as the object it once was. We do 
not spare any expense in getting 
the effect we desire. We make 
sure that our dealers get as much 
good material as they can use— 
and that the material is changed 
frequently in the course of a sea- 
son. It is for this reason that the 
consumer who enters a retail store 
which handles the Hickok line will 
nearly always find Hickok adver- 
tising on display—and the display 
material will nearly always be 
clean! 

There is another distinct advan- 
tage in getting out good material. 
This is: J# will be used—and in 
a great many cases, it will be kept 
on display even after newer mate- 
rial has been brought out. In one 
store we recently found some dis- 
play material prominently placed 
near the door where it could easily 
be seen, which had been distributed 
several years ago. The merchant 
explained that it was too “attrac- 
tive to be thrown away!” We 
find that this is common. 

We have also found that one of 
the most successful methods of 
getting a company’s customers to 
give prominence to its product in 
window displays is by the means of 
semi-annual window display con- 
tests. 

The preparation for the con- 
tests starts with the development 
of costly material, such as huge 
cutouts, large and attractive re- 
productions of oil paintings by a 
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well-known artist, display racks, 
signs and cards. This material is 
furnished to the dealers free of 
any charge. 

The next procedure is to ar- 
range a series of cash prizes. We 
then line up our entire sales or- 
ganization, and a little later an- 
nounce the contest to our custom- 
ers. The introduction to one of 
our recent contest announcements 
reads as follows: 


Hickok National Advertising _ this 
year will be greater than ever. More 
space will be used—more publications 
will be used. 

Think of what an opportunity you 
have of building business. Think of 
the wonderful display possibilities in 
this 4-Belt idea—showing belts arranged 
according to the occasion with appro- 
priate display cards describing a 

Everyone will see the wisdom of 
having a complete wardrobe of belts 
The question in his mind will not be 
whether he ought to buy a new belt. 
but how many he needs or can afford. 
He will be shamed into buying at least 
one new belt. 

There are hundreds of ways of 
working out this “Magic 4” idea. It 
is a selling idea. 


The rules of the contest were 
simple : 


1. There are two divisions, June 
and July. You may enter one or more 
Gaplars in each division. 

- Open to all stores selling men’s 
wear. 

3. Send us a photo of your Hickok 
display. The photo must not be smaller 
than 6 x 8—and preferably made at 
night. 

4. Write your name and address, 
also mame and address of your store, 
on the back of the photograph. Send 
by first class mail flat, addressed to 
the Contest Editor, Hickok Manufac- 
turing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

5. If possible, secure figures which 
show the increase in Hickok sales due 
to the displays, and let us have this 
information in a letter. 

6. See that you have Hickok window 
display material on nd, and addi- 
tional material of your own. 


Inspiration is furnished by show- 
ing a number of the winning dis- 
plays in previous contests, as well 
as pictures of the men who origi- 
nated them. 

Judges in each contest are im- 
partially chosen from among a 
group of international window dis- 
play experts, who, at no time, 
know the identity of the entry. 

This company can now say that 
its window display efforts are prov- 
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SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


More and more this line is found 
in magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising. It serves as a check-up on 
the pulling power of the copy and 
the effectiveness of the medium, 
but it also affords an opportunity 
to turn casual inquirers into live 
prospects. 


It is important that the booklet to be 
sent fills these three requirements: 


1. It must be written in a clear, inter- 
esting style. 


2. It must be well illustrated — today 
pictures are as essential as copy. 


3. It must be well printed. The prospect 
always judges you by your printing. 


This is what we can do: 
1. We can furnish clear, interesting 
copy. 


2. We can furnish the highest quality 
of art work and engraving. 


3. We can print as well as it is possible 
to print. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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ing successful, and that it believes 
that it is on the right track. Each 
year shows an increasing number 
of window displays of Hickok 
products, and a large percentage 
of our thousands of customers are 
showing greater interest in them. 

The displays entered in connec- 
tion with our contests are judged 
on originality, imagination, attrac- 
tiveness and selling value. 

Summed up, the Hickok com- 
pany finds the value of window 
displays to be: 

One more means of getting the 
name of Hickok products across. 

A means toward acquainting the 
public with new and advanced 
Hickok styles, colors, and patterns 
that come out every season. 

A means of attracting women 
from the gift standpoint for birth- 
days, wedding presents, bridge 
prizes, etc. 

And, in general, a vigorous stim- 
ulation to business. We have 
found that sales have shown a 
large increase among customers 
who have staged Hickok window 
displays. 

Our salesmen are all trained to 
be service men. They are care- 
fully coached to sell service first— 
and with that service naturally fol- 
lows the demand for our product. 
We are careful to select only those 
men who are better able to serve 
our dealers, and who are willing 
to couple their ability with willing- 
ness to serve. 


Sunkist Plans 
Smaller Space and More 
Insertions 


LANS for the 1928-1929 ad- 

vertising program for Sunkist 
fruits call for the use of reduced 
space and greater frequency of in- 
sertion. The reason for this 
change of policy was explained to 
the board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange in 
the report on the program for the 
new year submitted by W. B. Geis- 
singer, advertising manager. 

“The problem today,” stated Mr. 
Geissinger, “is to reach at as fre- 
quent intervals as possible, the 
greatest number of consumers with 
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the money at our disposal. Adver- 
tising is printed salesmanship and 
the circulation of the mediums used 
for an advertiser’s message and the 
frequency of insertions carrying 
these messages parallel a sales- 
man’s calls. The salesman who 
makes continuous calls with certain 
regularity is usually the man who 
lands the business and keeps his 
firm’s commodities or services be- 
fore the buyer.” 

In recommending the adoption of 
a similar procedure with respect 
to Sunkist advertising, Mr. Geis- 
singer explained that it is not 
enough that advertising should 
reach the consumer every three or 
four months, but that it should 
reach him more often. Under the 
new plan, he stated, at all times 
during the year some Sunkist mes- 
sage will be reaching consumers. 

As Mr. Geissinger outlined the 
operation of the 1928-29 program, 
this is what it incorporates: A 
new and- less expensive style of 
color illustration and the use of 
half-pages in some campaigns in- 
stead of full pages will permit a 
14 per cent increase in insertions 
and 27 per cent increase in circula- 
tion of Sunkist magazine advertis- 
ing. Black and white magazine 
copy on beauty uses of the lemon 
will run two columns instead of 
one as formerly. Similar size copy 
on food and health uses will also 
appear. The acidosis schedule in 
magazines has been stepped up 
from six to nine insertions. 

The assessment for advertising is 
to be continued at 5 cents per box 
on oranges and grapefruit and 10 
cents per box on lemons. News- 
paper and car-card advertising and 
dealer displays are an essential part 
of the program. As _ heretofore, 
newspaper campaigns will be re- 
leased by district managers. The 
car-card campaign, started in No- 
vember, will have a nine-month 
run, four months on oranges and 
five months on lemons. 


Edward Hooker with 
Erwin, Wasey 
Edward Hooker, formerly an account 
executive of the Gardner Advertising 


Company, Inc., is_now with Erwin, 
Wasey a Company, New York. 
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Advertising to Empty Houses 


F YOU confine all of your advertising to the North 

—if you ignore the fact that a million or more of 
your customers have moved to the South (FLORIDA) 
for the Winter, you'll be advertising to empty 
houses somewhere this Winter. So again we say, 
don't forget that migratory million. Reach them 
while they are in the mood to react to your adver- 
tising appeal. And reach them in Jacksonville and 
throughout most of Florida through a Winter 
schedule in the Florida Times-Union. 


As Florida's greatest newspaper the Times- 


Union is read throughout its state. And 
it blankets big- payroll Jacksonville. 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerl, Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


pe Rn ag - « + «2 West 4sthStreet Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnur Street 


cago |. «. « 203N. Wabash Avenue’ LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco... . 58 Sutter Strect 
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50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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ncreased feed oe sow 
Northwest mean 

for "1.2%, of entire Sopulation 


More than one-half of the entire population in the 
Northwest lives on farms and a larger percentage of the 
remainder are dependent upon farm prosperity. 


That’s why it is significant that the October estimate of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture indicates a Minnesota 
corn crop of 147,796,000 bushels—20 million more than 
last year. Higher than the five-year average. Other feed 
crops are also ‘plentiful. 


This feed will be turned into dairy products, pork and 
beef. Seventy per cent of the agricultural income in 
Minnesota comes through the sale of livestock and dairy 
products. High prices for livestock raised on this abun- 
dant feed means still greater purchasing power by Minne- 
sota farmers during the coming year. 


Make your appeal for this farm money through the 
Northwest’s only weekly farm paper. 


\| i 


THES JARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., i et) Wallace 0. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., aa 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ti. AI NDA New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 














A Spanking for the Congenital 
“Namiac” 


He Represents the Individual Who Is Just Plain Goofy about Trick 
Names 


By T. Harry Thompson 


AARDON the pointing finger and 

the accusing look, won’t you? 
Maybe you are innocent. I hope 
so. Maybe bridge is your 
weakness. I hope not. Maybe I 
ought to say right here and now 
that a “namiac” is a name coined 
by a name-coiner who got that way 
coining names. 

A namiac is a person who is just 
plain goofy about trick names for 
articles about to be advertised. He 
vibrates to coined words. He may 


have a master name upon which 
millions of dollars have been spent. 
That doesn’t stop him from want- 
ing a trick name for every new 
addition to his family of products. 

(I think I hear a heckler up 
there in the gallery. 


He’s saying 
something about you can argue it 
both ways. All right. All right. 
We'll hear both sides of the case. 
But let’s develop the side we 
started with first.) 

A namiac would never have been 


satisfied with “Barnum & Bailey’s © 


Circus.” He would have shortened 
it to “Barbay’s Circus.” A good 
old name like “Johnson’s Floor 
Wax” would become “Waxo” in 
his hands, leaving out the family 
name entirely. Just what he would 
do to a fine old name like “Stein- 
way Piano” I am not clear on, but 
he’d have suggestions. 

Is there a copy writer in the class 
who hasn’t had at least one request 
to “think up a good name” for a 
new product, to which might have 
been applied, in all probability, the 
trade-name already in use by that 
house with the simple addition of 
the generic name. of the product 
itself ? 

That’s a long sentence, so pardon 
me again. Let me illustrate. Sup- 
pose the Johnson Floor Wax peo- 
ple were bringing out a new var- 
nish-remover with a_ turpentine 
base. And suppose there were a 
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namiac in that organization. You, 
as advertising agent, would be 
asked to coin a name for the new 
product. 

“What’s the matter with calling 

‘Johnson’s Varnish-Remover’?” 
you would ask. “The name ‘John- 
son’ is already well established. 
Why put some new name in com- 
petition with the present trade- 
name and then have to explain 
after all that it is a varnish-re- 
mover ?” 

“Well, you may be right, but 
they want some suggestions any- 
how. See what you can do with 
it, will you? Let me have about 
a dozen suggestions. I’m to see 
them again on Thursday and , they 
are expecting a list of names,” you 
would be told. “See if you can 
get up something as good as ‘Ko- 
dak’ or ‘Eveready.’” 

Then for a half-hour you storm 
and rage to your office-mates on 
the stupidity and the futility of the 
blankety-blank advertising business 
and tell them you were a sucker not 
to have taken that job with the 
lumber people five years ago. And 
the storm would blow over, as 
storms do, and you would say that, 
in spite of the nit-wits that are 
somehow attracted to it, there is 
no other business quite so fasci- 
nating as the advertising business. 

Then you get out the old the- 
saurus, from force of habit, and 
begin to wonder what root-words 
you should start with. Let’s see. 
The product has a turpentine base. 
You turn to “turpentine” and find 
merely the phrase “turpentine and 
beeswax.” No help here. You 
jot down “Turpenoff” and stare 
at it for a minute or two. No, 
that suggests troikas and lambs’- 
wool shakos and caviar. You 
scribble through it. 

What does this product do? It 
removes varnish. “Removes”... 


it 
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that’s the root. Let’s look up “re- 
move.” Here we are: “Subduct, 
subtract, deduct, deduce, bate, re- 
trench, remove, withdraw, take 
from, take away, detract, garble, 
mutilate, amputate, detruncate . . .” 
What a life! You close the the- 
saurus and go back to the scribble- 
sheet. Painfully and none-too-en- 
thusiastically you form the words: 


Turpex 

Subtrax 

Departo (You blush) 
Rout 


In the heat of creation, you think 
you see a slogan to go with “Rout” 
“R” out makes “Va(r)nish” 
“Vanish.” A little tricky, and in 
the cold light of tomorrow morn- 
ing, it may look pretty dumb. So 
you write down about six more 
coined names, hoping there ‘may be 
some sense in at least one of them. 


CHRISTENINGS ARE IMPORTANT 


How few people, after they are 
grown up, are really satisfied with 
the names their,parents wished on 
them in the helpless days of baby- 
hood! I know a two-fisted man 
whose Christian name is “Cleon.” 
He once said that his parents meant 
well by hanging that moniker on 
him. They figured, he said, that 
any boy with a name like that 
would have to take care of him- 
self in a hard-boiled world. But 
he is known to everybody, includ- 
ing his wife, as “C. D.” He much 
prefers his initials to his name, 
which you will only find out on 
long acquaintance. 

I know another man whose mid- 
dle name begins with “U. en OF 
large organization where he is em- 
ployed, not a soul knows what the 
“UJ” stands for. He won't tell. 
His friends have threatened to write 
to the city registrar in his home 
town, but still he won't tell. I 
know still another man whose par- 
ents nicknamed him “Sonny.” At 
home and at school, he never got 
anything else. He is now about 
thirty-eight years old and people 
still call him “Sonny” ! 

It is the same with products as 
with people. A lot of products 
that have become very successful 
would get better names if their 
owners had it to do over again. 
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It’s too late to change them now. 
Which goes to show that great 
care should be used in deciding on 
a name in the first place. It ought 
to give pause to congenital namiacs. 

In the majority of cases I am 
personally prejudiced in favor of 
the old reliable family name as a 
trade name. Ford, Rolls-Royce, 
Steinway, Johnson, Tetley, Fleisch- 
mann, and so on. There are bound 
to be exceptions. To borrow the 
favorite hypothetical firm-name 
often quoted by one of my asso- 
ciates—Erp, Gonking and Weasel- 
koop—what could you do with 
that? And many real names are 
just as unwieldy, as unsuitable. 

In such cases, or where the cor- 
porate name includes no family 
name at all, there is every right 
to employ invention. There is al- 
ready a string of good ones—Rinso, 
Lifebuoy, Durez, Kodak, Vic- 
trola, and so on advertisement in- 
fihitum. 

Even so, it is well to be care- 
ful. Everybody remembers how 
National Carbon Company, Inc., 
discarded the name “Daylo,” after 
having paid thousands of dollars to 
procure it, in favor of the generic 
word “flashlight” which “Daylo” 
was intended to replace. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company began to name its Ortho- 
phonic models “Credenza,” “Bor- 
gia,” “Hyperion,” “Tuscany,” 
“Granada,” and so on. It was 
acquiring a string of names that, 
in time, would have run the Pull- 
man Company a close second. 
Since the name “Victrola” was the 
important name after all, this com- 
pany dropped model names and 
went to numbers. And Victor mer- 
chandising has thereby been sim- 
plified, and the name-thinker-up 
has been saved a lot of brain-fag. 

Many other examples might’ be 
cited, but you get the general idea. 


Appoint Quinlan Agency 


The Spic Laboratories of Chicago, 
manufacturers of S di 

have appointed The Briain Comps “; 
Chicago advertisi 

their advertisi 

Incorporated, also of that city, maker 
of Sun Mix poultry ate and the 
Nezon Company, Inc., New York. toilet 
articles, have also placed their advertis- 
ing po ng with = a agency. 
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MS Cormick &CoO.Inc. 


IMPORTERS CXPORTERS & GRINDERS 
Spices.Teas.Fiavoring ExtRrRacTs. 
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The Birmingham News, Age-Herald 


Birmingham 
Ala. 


Gentlemen: Attention: Mr. W. CG. Gullahorn, Manager 
a: National Advertising 


Permit us to take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the splendid way in which you co-operated with us in mking BAN- 
QUET TEA a leader in Birmingham. We can recall no other city 
where we have made such rapid progress. 


The fine cup quality and “Wonderful Flavor” of BANQUET 
TEAS are in keeping with our policy of always selecting the vory 
finest materials for BANQUET BRAND and BEE BRAND PRODUCTS. The 
prestige of The News and The Age-Herald, which we used to carry 
the story of BANQUET TEA to all Birmingham, was « big factor in 
our success, 


We believe in giving credit where oredit is due, and 
we thank you again for your enthusiastic interest and coopera- 
tion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MOCORMICK & CO., INC. 


“Fw. 


Advertising Manager. 
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Collars and Collar Buttons—The 
Same but Different 


Garters and Suspenders Are Goods of the Same Descriptive Properties 
but Collars and Collar Buttons Are Not 


USPENDERS, men’s _ shirts 

and underwear have been held 
to be goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties. Garters and socks 
have also been held to be goods of 
similar descriptive properties. 

On the other hand, cigarette 
holders and cigarettes have been 
held to be merchandise of dissimi- 
lar descriptive characteristics. And 
now collars and collar buttons have 
been held to be relatives, but not 
blood relatives—in other words, 
they have been described by the 
Patent Office as being sufficiently 
dissimilar to permit two com- 
panies to use the same mark on the 
two items. 

In handing down this decision, 
the Commissioner of Patents men- 
tioned that “the determination of 
this case has not been without diffi- 
culty.” In view of the decisions 
which have preceded it, that state- 
ment is easily understood. When 
garters and socks are held to be 
of similar descriptive properties, 
while collars and. collar buttons 
are not, then brave men must be 
forgiven if they tremble in antici- 
pation of what the legal mills may 
next grind out. 

The case referred to involves 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. vs. the 
Arrow Emblem Co., Inc. The de- 
cision was handed down by the 
Commissioner of Patents who had 
the case under review as a result 
of a petition by Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., asking for a review of the 
decision of the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences. This trade- 
mark official had dismissed Cluett, 
Peabody’s petition for cancellation 
of the registration of the Arrow 
Emblem Company of a trade-mark 
comprising the word “Arrow” 
u upon collar buttons plated 
with previous metal. 

Cluett, Peabody claimed adop- 
tion, registration and use of sub- 
stantially the same mark upon 
collars, shirts and some other ar- 
ticles of men’s wear from a date 


long prior to the entrance of the 
Arrow Emblem Company into ‘the 
field. 

“Since the marks are substan- 
tially identical,” said the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, “and the goods 
upon which such marks are used 
would readily be known and called 
for as ‘Arrow goods,’ the question 
here to be considered is confined 
to that. of the goods themselves, 
and whether they constitute ‘mer- 
chandise of the same descriptive 
properties.’ ” 

And now we come to what a 
layman could view as_ nothing 
other than a prize list of incon- 
sistencies. Reference is made to 
Oppenheim, Oberndorf & Co., Inc., 
vs. President Suspender Company, 
in which it was held that suspen- 
ders and men’s shirts and un- 
derwear are goods of the same 
descriptive properties. The Com- 
missioner of Patents then relates 
that in Blek Co. vs. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., it was 
held that garters are goods of the 
same descriptive properties as socks. 
This is followed by a reference to 
American Tobacco Co. vs. Gordon, 
in which the court indicated that it 
was unable to hold that goods 
capable of conjoint use possess the 
same descriptive properties. In 
this case, the court held that ciga- 
rette holders are not goods of the 
same descriptive properties as 
cigarettes. “It may be proper to 
note that in this last referred to 
case,” the Commissioner stated, “the 
cigarette holders were not used as 


‘ were the cigarettes, since the latter 
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were ‘smoked’ and of course the 
holder was not so used.” 

The Commissioner then contin- 
ued: 


In the Blek Company case the garters 
were clearly enough wearing apparel 
generally sold by the same class of 
merchants to the same class of custom- 
ers from the same stores and while 

rters are not used to protect or cover 

4} tt ft... V1 4 
are always used to hold the socks in 
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Foremost 
National medium for 


STYLE 
PRESTIGE 
SALES 


The New York Times Rotogravure Picture 
Section is used by high grade national ad- 
vertisers to achieve a national’ quality ac- 
ceptance of their products. 


Beauty of reproduction — prestige — the 
style interest attaching to New York publi- 
cation—highest quality of readers in New 
York and in 8000 towns and cities through- 
out the United States—immediate sales re- 
sponse. 


Net Paid Sale 750,000 


Che Nem York Cimes 


Send for information of exceptional interest 
to advertisers on the relative cost of using 
national magazines and The New York 
Times Rotogravure News Picture Section. 
Address Advertising Department. 
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New Products 
—but still 


the Old Ideals 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company last year 
brought out sweepers in colors —red, green, blue. 
Obviously these gay, modernistic sweepers easily 
would have justified a small increase in price, say of 
twenty-five cents. But without waiting to see what 
their popularity would be, and it was very great, the 
Bissell Company offered these sweepers at the same 
price as the old. 
















This year the Bissell Company is announcing an 
important technical improvement in the sweeper. An 
ingenious new method of suspending the brush makes 
the sweeper easier to operate and widens its sphere of 
usefulness. Here again a few cents added to the sell- 
ing price would appear to be in order. But Bissell, 
with what may seem old-fashioned conservatism, has 
taken the position that no increase in price is justified, 
since the mechanical improvement costs little if any 
more to make. 
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To ask less than it might easily demand and get, 
may not at first sight look like “smart” merchandis-. 
ing. Yet unquestionably Bissell’s time-tested policies— 
of which this is only one example —are wiser than 
some might think. For certainly no company is held 
in greater esteem by its dealers. And the affection 
with which women the country over regard the 
“Bissell” demonstrates anew the soundness of the 
principle of “honest goods at an honest price.” 


Albert D. Lasker “landed” the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Company account twenty-five years ago. It 
was his first out-of-town “order.” Ever since then, in 
a steady, persistent way, the Bissell Sweeper has been 
kept before the public through advertising. And 
despite other inventions which might seem to have 
displaced the Bissell product, the company’s business 
has shown steady growth, the volume this year one 
greater than ever before. 








LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
collaborating with other 


advertising agency, self contained; 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest 
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place. This same line of reasoning ap- 
plies in the case of Oppenheim, Ubern- 
dorf & Company, Inc. vs. President 
Suspender Company, above noted. The 
suspenders are not worn for the same 
purpose as the shirts or underwear but 
are used solely to hold a garment in 
place. Nevertheless the court held 
they were wearing apparel and pos- 
sessed the same descriptive properties 
as the other articles considered. 

From analogy, since collar buttons 
are used soieiy to hold the collars or 
the shirts in place, they, like the gar- 
ters or suspenders are wearing apparel 
and are goods having the same descrip- 
tive properties. 

The fact can not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that collar buttons are generally 
made of metal, and this is specifically 
true of the registrant’s goods, and metal 
working is not usually done in the same 
factories which would make the collars 
or shirts. There is a wider distinction 
in the mind of the purchasing public 
between metal goods of the kind here 
being pes A and woven or knitted 
fabrics made into garments and _ collars 
as are the petitioner’s goods. There is 
an inherent difference that would not 
be readily overlooked by purchasers 
notwithstanding the fact, fairly estab- 
lished by the testimony, that both classes 
of goods are sold by haberdashers and 
are included in the general term “‘men’s 
furnishings.” 


It would appear, then, that the 
fundamental reasoning which led 
to the. Commissioner’s decision 
that Cluett, Peabody had not made 
out a case is found in the fact that 
collar buttons are generally made 
of metal, and metal working is 
not usually done in the same fac- 
tories which make collars or shirts. 
To this, the layman might reply 
that neither are garters and socks, 
or suspenders and underwear usu- 
ally made in the same factory. 
And to that we, in turn, might 
reply by paraphrasing Hamlet’s 
remark to Horatio: “There are 
more things in trade-mark lore, 
than are.dreamt of in your phi- 
losophy.” 

Another interesting decision hand- 
ed down by the Commissioner of 
Patents denies registration of the 
notation “Duratex” on the ground 
that it constitutes the distinctive 
part of a corporate name. The 
applicant in this case was Klein & 
Company, which use “Duratex” 
upon men’s soft felt hats. The 
organization which uses that word 
as part of its corporate title, and 
which filed its articles of incor- 
poration with the Patent Office, is 
the Duratex Company. 

It has already been pointed out 
in these columns—particularly in 
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the issue of June 14, 1928, page 
73—that filing papers of incorpora- 
tion with the Patent Office is a 
most excellent method of securing 
trade-mark protection when the 
trade name is a part of the cor- 
porate title. In this case, it will 
be noticed, the word “Duratex” is 
part of the corporate title of the 
Duratex Company, and as a conse- 
quence -of its action in filing its © 
corporate papers with the Patent 

fice, Klein & Company were 
denied registration of the same 
word even though it is used upon 
merchandise. of dissimilar char- 
acteristics. 

A third decision by the Com- 
missioner of Patents again em- 
phasizes the point, which has also 
been discussed previously in these 
pages, that merely misspelling a 
descriptive term will not enable 
the owner of the trade-mark to 
obtain registration. In this case it 
was held that the letters “Nar- 
roto,” arranged in the form of a 
flat iron, are not registrable as a 
trade-mark for hosiery on the 
ground that the notation consti- 
tutes simply a misspelling of the 
descriptive term “narrow toe.” 

The Cadet Knitting Company 
was the applicant and it contended 
that the final syllable “to” is a 
word in the English language and 
that it is not “toe” nor is it pro- 
nounced “toe” and that “narrow 
to” means absolutely nothing. To 
this the Commissioner replied by 
saying: “It may be noted that 
when the letters “to” form the 
final syllable of a word, as in 
grotto, pluto, canto, De Soto, 
Porto, etc., the vowel has the 
sound as though the syllable was 
‘toe’ and not the long ‘oo’ sound 
as contended by the applicant. . .. 
The doctrine that merely misspell- 
ing a descriptive word does not 
avoid the objection of descriptive- 
ness is well established.” 


A. W. Peck Heads 
Peck & Peck 


Alexander Wells Peck, treasurer of 
Peck & Peck, New York, hosiery and 
sportswear stores, has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed the late Edgar Wallace | 
Peck. Frederick C. Peck has been made 
vice-president and treasurer and Edgar 
Wallace Peck, Jr., vice-president. Fred- 
erick L. Smith continues as secretary. 
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The cover of this 
folder is from the 
painting made by 
Helen Dryden 


for the December 
Delineator cover. 


All Delineator Interiors have news value. That is because 
they are original interiors, planned and built 
right here in the Butterick Building. 


It’s only News 


when you don’t know it 


pF sa is the use of telling modern 
American women what they already 
know? What is the sense of showing 
them things they already possess? 


The criticism is sometimes whispered 
about Delineator that it is too modern, 
too far in advance of the average Amer- 
ican woman's taste and pocketbook. And 
that is nonsense! 


The answer to that has come from the 
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American woman herself—hundreds of 
thousands of her. 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
more women are buying Delineator this 
year than were buying it last year (the 
circulation guarantee is 2,000,000 with 
the January 1929 issue—and we're not 


stopping there). 

And final sales reports just coming in 
from the September issue show that the 
newsstand sale of this issue was greater 
than Delineator has ever known, the 














Of course every worthwhile magazine featuring fashions 
gets its fashion news from Paris. This drawing was 
made for Delineator in Paris by LeslieSaalburg. 
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All the Delineator Home Institute pages present “‘news”’. 
The Institute’s chief purpose is to gather news about 
cookery and housekeeping for Delineator’s 
two million homes. 


percentage of returns smaller than any 
of our previous records show. 


Delineator has securely won its audi- 
ence of modern American women—an 
audience that is ideal for the manufac- 
turerwho, like Delineator, has found that 
the style and beauty appeal is the most 
effective sales appeal today. 
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Toilet Goods Buyers Are Demand- 
ing Nationally Advertised Goods 


More and More Toilet Goods Manufacturers Are Turning to National 
Advertising as a Sales Aid 


By Donald S. Cowling 


Editor, “Toilet Requisites” 


you were to stop the first ten 
men you meet on the way to 
the office tomorrow morning and 
ask them to name the industry in 
which competition is the fiercest, 
you would receive as many an- 
swers as there were industries rep- 
resented. 

Naturally every man is confident 
that the particular field in which 
he is engaged presents more diffi- 
culties than any other, but there 
are certain industries which by 


nature of their objectives hold forth 
most enticing promises of tremen- 
dous success if prominence can be 
attained. The toilet goods industry, 
for instance, has for its objective 
the enhancement of feminine at- 
tractiveness, and what field can 


offer more assurance of a ready 
and eager acceptance by millions 
of a product that can in any way 
fulfil that aim? No woman is so 
beautiful that she does not con- 
tinue to seek means to enhance and 
preserve that beauty, and no 
woman is so homely but she is 
willing to believe that through the 
use of the proper preparations, 
could she but find them, she would 
be able to make herself, if not 
beautiful, at least interestingly at- 
tractive. 

The consequence is that every 
month, or oftener, a new cream, 
lotion, or complete line of beauty 
preparations is launched; almost 
every day that a toilet goods buyer 
is in his office he expects to be 
shown a new perfume; and even 
those lines which are already es- 
tablished are compelled to struggle 
constantly to maintain the places 
they have won. Nothing that can 
be thought of to secure recognition 
and acceptance for any toilet goods 
line, whether new or established, 
can be overlooked, and it is safe to 
say that nothing is. Containers 
are especially designed by famous 


artists, the best in bottles, pack- 
ages and jars are secured—a new 
line has recently been launched in 
New York for which even the 
labels are silver leaf—and every 
conceivable aid to merchandising is 
outlined and offered to the bewil- 
dered. buyer. 

The toilet goods field is divided 
basically into two great divisions— 
the imported and the domestic. In 
the lines of creams and beauty pre- 
parations generally, the domestic 
houses dominate the market, while 
in perfumes it is the imported lines 
which enjoy the greatest prestige. 
Cosmetics are more evenly divided, 
certain houses on both sides of the 
water having become famous for 
their rouges, lip sticks, or eyelash 
and eyebrow beautifiers. 

Naturally among all these lines 
many widely varying sales and 
merchandising policies are put 
forth, although up to a short time 
ago these selling policies also could 
be broadly divided into two divi- 
sions. The imported lines were 
large users of national advertising, 
while the domestic lines depended 
upon other methods to secure 
recognition of their products. 
These other methods took a mul- 
tiplicity of forms. 


SOME OF THE OLD MERCHANDISING 
PLANS 


In view of the fact that by now 
practically every leading toilet 
goods house seeking sales and dis- 
tribution in the American market 
has turned to national advertising, 
it may not be amiss to glance for 
a moment at some of the various 
merchandising plans that were 
solely depended upon in the past, 
bearing in mind that while national 
advertising has not replaced these 
methods, it has nevertheless been 
adopted by almost every line, re- 
gardless of original policies. These 
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plans were grouped under the heads 
of demonstrations, open, closed, and 
part time; “P.M.s,” open and con- 
fidential; local advertising subsi- 
dies; direct-mail solicitation by 
manufacturers of the store’s mail- 
ing list; contracts with the storés 
to allow an extra discount at the 
end of the year if a certain sales 
quota on the line concerned was 
reached ; and the supplying of win- 
dow and counter ‘trims and sam- 
ples. Some manufacturers used 
two or three of these methdds, 
some more, and some éven went 
so far as to utilize all of them. 
An open demonstration, briefly, 
is the placing by a manufacturer 
of a. specially trained sales girl in 
a store to lecture to the customers 
of that store on the mefits of his 
line: Usually a table is set up in 
the aisle, covered with a - display 
of the merchandise to be demon- 
strated, and at stated intervals the 
lecturer, attired ina white uniform 
and with a towel wrapped abont 
her hair, vigorously applies cream, 
lotions, tonics, etc., to her face, 
finishing with a carefully applied 


make up, and explaining in a | 

voice the reasons for the various 
acts that she goes through. This 
type of demonstration is largely 


confined to beauty preparation 
lines, although certain lesser known 
perfume houses resort to it, the 
demonstrator in these cases merely 
spraying everyone within reach 
with perfume from a large bottle, 
expatiating the while on its merits 
to anyone who will listen. 

Many stores will not permit this 
type of demonstration, but are 
willing to accept what is known 
as.a closed demonstration, which is 
simply the placing. by a manufac- 
turer of a sales girl behind the 
toilet goods counter of the store 
in question, to push the sales of 
his line. Although her salary is 
paid wholly by the manufacturer, 
this sales girl is indistinguishable 
from the regular store girls, and 
ostensibly she is not permitted to 
attempt to substitute an item of 
her dwn line for any article which 
may be called for by a custonier. 
Some time ago an attempt was 
made to have these “hidden” 
demonstrators readily "identifiable 
and distinguishable from the regu- 


pro rata by him; 
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lar store girls, but nothing came 
of it. In some.stores with as 
many as twenty, thirty or even 
more sales girls behind the toilet 
counter, not one is being paid by 
the store. This practice has be- 
come so general that practically 
every toilet goods house in the 
business has adopted it, importers 
and domestic manufacturers alike, 
and it. is continued just the same 
in conjunction ‘with national ad- 
vertising. 

A ‘part time demonstration is a 


‘“closed” or “hidden” demonstration 


which is handled by a demon- 
strator whose salary is divided 


‘between two or even three manv- 


facturers, or who is paid partly 
by a manufacturer and partly by 
the Store. This; for obvious rea- 
sons, ‘is not a method in very gen- 
eral use. 


“PUSH MONEY” 


Then comes the “P.M.,” or “push 
money”—again divided into “‘open” 
or “confidential.” Certain stores 
permit their toilet goods salés girls 
to receive from a manufacturer a 
percentage or commission on sales 
of that manufacturer’s merchan- 
dise made over the counter, and 
when this is done openly and with 
the concurrence of the store, it is 
called an open’ P.M. Sometimes 
the commissions due the different 
girls in the department are lumped 
and made payable directly to the 
buyer in charge, and distributed 
sometimes one 
girl handles the accounting for all; 
aiid sometimes the account of each 
girl is handled separately. Re- 
ports are usually made monthly 
on forms supplied for that purpose, 
and a check is kept by the manuv- 
facturer against the invoices billed 
to the store. 

The confidential P.M. is used in 
stores which do not permit such 
a practice, and is usually arranged 
by the manufacturer’s salesman 


“with one girl in the department. 


or with as many as can be depended 
upon for discretion. Payment of 
these confidential P.M.s is usually 
made to the homes of the girls 


‘by means of post office money 


orders in the name of the salesman, 
to avoid unpleasant contingencies 
in case. of a check going astray 
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OCTOBER SETS NEW PACE IN 
PROSPERITY IN LOS ANGELES 


Harsor, CLEARINGS, 
Postorrice Are Up 


PROSPERITY continues to ride 
high in the saddle of America’s 
Fifth Largest Market—Los  An- 
geles! 

October was a banner month on 
top of many such months: in. this 
territory where for 10 years Uncle 
Sam has rated every business morith 
as “Good,” or “Fair,” without a 
“Poor” to blot the escutchéon. 

Clearings Up 28% 

Postal receipts registered .a 
12.65% increase over October, 
1927; harbor exports exceeded the 
past high mark by nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars ; imports totaled 
$4,250,000 against October. irnports 
last year of $2,955,000. Total har- 
bor commerce ran to over. $79,000,- 
000 for the month. 

Bank clearings showed an: in- 
crease of MORE THAN: 28 PER 
CENT OVER October. of last 


. year, barely missing the_ billion- 


dollar mark! The increase. brings 
the total clearings for the first 10 
months, in Los Angeles, to $8,681,- 
826,696. With monthly. clearings 
running well over $860,000,000, and 
two big months yet to come, 1928 
bids fair to leap ten billions. 


Exchange Activity 


On the stock exchange there was also 
great activity. In fact, it was the live- 
lest month on record. A total of _ 8,- 
$14,311 shares changed hands; a new 
peak in valuations was touched—$121,- 
113,995; the valuation of stocks and 
ionds changin hands during the first 
10 months of the year went to well over 
$737, 000,000. 

Can you name any other markets ‘as 
prosperous as this? 


Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish 


“Why I read and like the 
Los Angeles Examiner” 


“| read the Examiner because of the 
musio and society sections. They stand out 
in their respective news and te 
me they are vanguards ‘tor many activities. 
| like the way Soolety news is written, and 
the manner in which it is handied. 

“| read other special departments with 
great interest, so the Examiner is a very 
imegortant , Dally and Sunday visiter in our 
household. 





Mrs. Irish is general chairman and 
director of the Hollywood Bow! Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the California Federation of 
Musie Clubs and the State Federation 
of’ Women’s‘ Clubs; vice-president of 
the Woman’s Club of Hollywood, Past 
President of the Cosmos Club, and 
Public Affairs Chairman of the Ebell 
Club of Los Angeles. 





Ome of the 28 Huanst Newsrarers read by more than 20,000,000 people 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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or being traced. This practice is 
infinitely more widespread than 
might be suspected, and few in- 
deed are the stores which do not 
number among the salesgirls in 
their toilet goods departments at 
least one or two who are not sub- 
sidized in this manner. 

Among beauty lines especially, 
it is a recognized practice for the 
manufacturers to pay half the cost 
of any local newspaper advertising 
which the store chooses to place 
on that particular line. Copies of 
the advertisements are sent to the 
manufacturer as they appear, and 
checks to cover are sent directly 
to the store. In most cases a limit 
is set on the total amount that will 
be paid, depending upon the 
amount of the store’s purchases, 
but some manufacturers allow the 
store to use its own discretion as 
to the amount of space used. 

While we are on the subject of 
the amount of a store’s purchases, 
we can consider the practice among 
certain manufacturers of allowing 
the store an extra discount at the 
end of the year if a certain quota 
of sales has been reached. This 
amount is determined by the man- 
ufacturer, with the concurrence of 
the store, upon previous business 
of the store upon that particular 
line and the general potentialities 
of the toilet goods department. 
In some cases regular contracts are 
drawn up between the manufac- 
turer and the store to cover such 
a plan. 

Then, in addition to all this, some 
manufacturers circularize a mailing 
list supplied by the store, in most 
cases requesting the recipient of 
the letter to call at the store for 
a sample of the product of the 
manufacturer who is writing the 
letter. And finally, it goes without 
saying that much expensive mater- 
ial is supplied in the form of win- 
dow trims and cutouts, counter 
cards, drapes, electric display 
lamps, trays and samples. To a 
limited degree a few manufactur- 
ers use local newspaper space to 
advertise their lines, sometimes 
over the names of the stores in 
that city carrying the line, and 
sometimes merely over their own 
names, but this practice is not wide- 
spread, save in the use of roto- 
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gravure in Sunday sections, which 
is largely used as part of national 
campaigns. 

None of these practices has been 
discontinued, even in the face of 
the turn to large national adver- 
tising. In fact, many importers 
who formerly depended solely upon 
national advertising have adopted 
some of these methods, and use 
them in conjunction with increased 
campaigns; but practically all the 
manufacturers who formerly de- 
pended solely upon these methods 
have become large users of space 
in national mediums. Right now I 
can think of but one domestic man- 
ufacturer of any importance what- 
ever who has so far not followed 
the general trend, and even he is 
now using an occasional quarter or 
half page in a drug paper or two. 


IMPORTERS USED LARGE SPACE 


If we were to glance over the 
national advertising of toilet goods 
five years ago, we would find the 
large users of space to be prin- 
cipally the importers. True, the 
large domestic manufacturers of 
creams, soaps and _ tooth-pastes 
were consistent advertisers, but we 
are considering now the manufac- 
turers of complete lines—that is to 
say perfumes, toilet waters, face 
powders, rouges, cosmetics, tal- 
cums, lotions and bath prepara- 
tions. Then, turning to the pages 
of the better known magazines to- 
day, we find page after page of 
striking advertisements of domestic 
houses which up to a comparatively 
short time ago spent practically 
nothing at all for national adver- 
tising. Competition along these 
lines has reached such a point that 
a toilet goods salesman would al- 
most as soon think of starting for 
his territory without his order book 
as without his advertising portfolio. 
“What are you going to do to back 
up this line?” asks the canny buyer 
nowadays. “How do I know that 
this stuff won’t be left on my 
shelves? You've got to have ad- 
vertising to move a line in this 
field. Show me what you are going 
to do before you ask me what / 
am going to do.” 

Today a toilet goods buyer reads 
his trade paper with one eye open 
for news of what manufacturers 
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eae The Examiner 
yw leads anp 3 other 
San Francisco News — 


papers combined__. 


The appeal of Insurance is naturally to the man 
of family and of property. The Examiner, with 
its circulation of over 189,000 Daily and over 
365,000 Sunday, reaches the majority of sub- 
stantial citizens in San Francisco and the Bay 
District; and consistent returns have made it the 
accepted medium for all advertising appeals to 
this class—men or women. 
For the first 9 months of 1928, The Examiner led all San Fran- 
cisco papers in these 19 National Advertising Classifications: 
Automotive Medical 
Building Materials Men’s Wear 
Electrical Appliances Miscellaneous 
& Supplies Musical Instruments 


Footwear , 


Appliances - 
Groceries Radio 4 
Heating & Plumbing Sporting Goods 
Insurance Tobacco 


Jewelry Toilet Requisites 
4th in National Advertising Lineage among U. S. 
Newspapers—First West of Chicago 
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One of the. 28 Hearst iene read by 
more than twenty million people_ 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
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QUESTIONS we like to answer 


_>— No. 9 >—>——= 
“Why is 


Your Magazine 


Published? ” 


A THOUSAND MEN looked over a thousand 


walls! 
That was back in 1912. 


It was before parcel post and the graduated 
income tax—the day of the five-cent loaf of bread, 
livery stables and isolated business. 


Every business and industry had its Great Wall 
of China, and lived within it. 


Coal knew little about lumber. Lumber didn’t 
worry about steel. Steel was oblivious to corn. 
Corn had no interest in coal. 


The retailer of shoes in Chicago didn’t realize 
that his business might rise or fall with the auto- 
mobile industry in Detroit or the fruit crop in 
California. 


Then a thousand business leaders met at Wash- 
ington. They looked out, over and beyond their 
walls. They saw that business men had common 
interests, common problems, common duties to 
each other and to the public. They founded the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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The movement needed an interpreter. A pub- 
lication which would report the growing rela- 
tions of government and business, and the sweep- 
ing economic currents affecting every business 
and business man. 


So Nation’s Business was established. 


The new publication made for itself a new 
field. It applied the science of economics to the 
daily lives of all of us, in simple language as one 
business man talks to another. 


Nation’s Business quickly “caught on.” There 
was an immediate demand for it outside the mem- 
bership of the Chamber. The demand grew in- 
sistent, and the Board of Directors voted that it 
be made available to non-members at a nominal 
subscription price. 


Today, 300,000 business men — 33,000 of 
whom are members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—are subscribers to Nation’s 


Business. 


FURTHER DETAILS regarding it: foundation 
and subsequent growth may be obtained from 
branch offices in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


=. >> 
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and importers plan to do to back 
their lines. They are interested in 
deals, and they want to know the 
movements of their contemporaries, 
but very largely what they are 
after is information on which lines 
are co-operating with them by 
means of national advertising. 
“Show us a demand, and we'll 
stock your line,” they say, running 
over in their minds a few of the 
items piled high on their shelves 
for which they never get a call. 
“Competition is too fierce these 
days to take a chance on attempt- 
ing to merchandise some line which 
nobody has ever heard of, regard- 
less of the length of the discount. 
Go out and tell people about your 
line, and we'll have it here for 
them when they come in and ask 
for it.” And no matter how long 
a line has been established, its 
sponsors cannot afford to ignore 
this attitude on the part of the 
buying public. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. No toilet goods house 
that has built its business through 
advertising has ever abandoned it, 
but there are plenty which, having 
in earlier days attained a large 
volume of sales 
methods, are turning to national 
advertising to hold and increase it. 


An Advertising His- 
tory of the Armstrong 
Cork Company 


YW advertising cannot be 
given the entire credit for 
the unusual expansion of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, it certainly 
has been largely responsible for 
the great increase in sales since 
the company started advertising. 
In 1912 the company decided that 
the trade should be educated to the 
uses of linoleum and set aside 
$10,000 for advertising in business 
publications. The apparent results 
of this advertising showed that 
there were possibilities for further 
advertising on a national scale. 
The first consumer advertisement 
appeared in September, 1917. An 
appropriation of $150,000 a year 
for three years was authorized at 
that time. It is interesting to note 


through other. 
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that this expenditure has grown so 
enormously that the company spent 
$885,000 in thirty magazines alone 
during 1927. 

The following is a comparison 
over the last five years between net 
sales and newspaper and magazine 
expenditures of the Armstrong 
Cork Company. The newspaper 
expenditures are from a compila- 
tion of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Magazine 
expenditures are from a checking 
of thirty magazines by the Crowell 
Publishing Company. Figures on 
the company’s expenditures in all 
the magazines and other mediums 
used are not available. 

788,350 

751,100 
423,700 
400,400 


Net Sales Newspaper 
1927—-$36,685,845 $425,000 
1926— 35,656,609 460,000 
1925— 31,760,843 460,000 
1924— 26,017,930 400,000 
1923— 27,872,400 430,000 


“If you are going to advertise,” 
said Conybeare in 1921, 
“don’t advertise for a day. Lay 
out a program and hold to it con- 
sistently. The ability of the pub- 
lic to remember is exceeded only 
by its ability to forget.” Mr. 
Conybeare was advertising man- 
ager at that time; he is now as- 
sistant sales manager of the Lino- 
leum Division. 

The Printers’ Inx Publications 
have described many of the adver- 
tising and merchandising methods 
and experiences of the Armstrong 
Cork Company. Since 1920 over 
forty-two articles have appeared. 
A list of these is available to any 
one interested. 


New Advertising Business 
at Buffalo 


William M. Delaney has started a 
— odvesticins Om and prmenteies 
business at Buffalo, + under the 
name of The + Neity Advertising 
Agency. For t 2 Pe, eight years he 
has been associated with motion pic- 
ture advertising. 


R. H. Montgomery with 
Larabee Flour Mills 


Fis nn H. Montgomery, formerly sales 
at Kansas City, Mo., the 

Washbu urn-Crosby Company, is now with 
|e sales department Larabee 
Flour Mills Company, also of that city. 





What Manufacturers Ought to 
Know about Salesmen’s 
Car Insurance 


To Afford Complete’ Protection, Salesmen’s Car Policies Must Be 


Reinforced with. “Side-Line Policies” 


or Riders 


By Alan Streeter 


PART from the Ten Command- 

ments, there is scarcely an im- 
portant document that says what it 
lias to say so plainly and so terse- 
ly ‘asan insurance policy. Para- 
doxically, there seems to be fo 
form of document ‘more © subject 
to-.misunderstandings .and conse- 
quent financial losses. This con- 
dition applies with particular and 
péctiliat force to those policiés is- 
sued for the protection of employ- 
ers and salesmen who use automo- 
bilés. 

It ‘would ‘seem a logical thing if, 
in a day when automobiles are al- 
most universally used for business 
purposes, there were an - equally 
prevalent knowledge of the legal 
liabilities and insurance ‘require- 
ments which such cars create. It 
is acutely evident, however, from 
the nature of the claims that in- 
surance adjusters, are handling 
daily, that neither “employers ‘nor 
salesmen are acquiring. such a 
knowledge in anything like the pro- 
portion that cars are used 

Only two deductions may logi- 
cally be arrived at from.a study of 
— claims: 

That neither employers nor 
éseilae are correctly prediagnos- 
ing . their. legal-‘liabilities and” in- 
surance requirements and that they 
are, therefore, failing to prescribe 
kinds’ of. protection suitable to. their 
needs. 

2: That, having prescribed im- 
proper’ forms. of’ protection, they 
accept them without so much .as 
asking their nature;.i. e., without 
ore puted contracts to- which they 
are ies. 

The ‘successful consummation of 
a plan of moter vehicle insurance 
is no less a matter of definite pro- 
gram than, the ‘successful outcome 
of an ‘advertising. or. sales. cam- 
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That program must be’ laid 


paign. i 
in 


out with the following - risks 
mind : 

1. The automobile may be wholly or 
partly destroyed by fire or as a result 
of the perils of transportation (the two 
risks" are listed together because > fire 
insurance automatically provides protec- 
pe ainst the Laing ), 

e car may be 
i It may cause somebody's death or 


ingere: 
t may damage the property of 


others. 
5; It may be, wholly or partly de 


stroved by collision. 
. The driver-salesman’ may be killed 
or "inj ured while operating or maintain- 
ing thé car in his meres p: interests; 
an employee-passenger may involved 
in ie an accident. 
Glass windshields or windows may 
= broken. 
8. Spare .tires or other accessories 
may be stolen from’ the i 
. Valuable samples may 


f; ae 
iugente, a aad, od 


10. The salesman’s 
sonal effects may be 

These ten hazards are the ordi- 
nary ones that may reasonably be 
expected as part-.of. any. day’s 
events when salesmen-cars are be- 
ng, goemnans. 

here are also certain extraordi- 
nary hazards, such ‘as the risk of 
complete or partial destruction of 
the car by tornado, cyclone, wind- 
storm, hail, earthquake, explosion, 
water damage, tiot, imsurrection 
and civil commotion. 

These extraordinary hazards are 
readily and cheaply insurable but, 
inasmuch as the risks are local ‘to 
isolated sections; consideration will 
be given'to only the ten ordinary 
risks to which automobiles are heir. 

Fire and theft insurance’ provides 
that, if the automobile be wholly 
or partly destroyed by fire; or: if 
the. automobile be stolen, or: if” it 
be destroyed or damaged as <a °te- 
sult of the’ perils of transportation 
(shipment by rail or ‘water Via°a 


~ stolen 
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Fastest Growing 


MORNING 
CIRCULATION 


* + a 

in California 
Although the Los Angeles Times is gaining 
circulation at a faster rate than any other 
California morning newspaper, this. new 
circulation is not the result of street extras,» 
off-hour - editions. or - “‘out-of-the-market” 
predate editions, but, like the rest of The 
Times circulation, represents the highest 
possible type of’ newspaper ‘coverage, 
namely, regular subscribers. living inside 


the market who receive their newspaper by 
carrier directly at their home. 


For the six months ending September 30, 
1928, as compared with same period a year 
ago, The Times everyday gain amounted 
to 10,129 while the Sunday only gain 
amounted to: 12,853. 


fos Anglis Cimes 


Eastern Representative: Pactfic Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company * 
360 N. Michigan Bivd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market-St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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public carrier), the insurance com- 
pany will pay to its owner the fair 
current market value at the time of 
its destruction or theft, or in the 
event of damage, a sum sufficient 
to restore it to its condition imme- 
diately prior to the damage.* 

Fire and theft insurance will not 
generally pay the full amount of 
insurance carried unless the car, at 
the time of loss, had a current 
market value of that amount. Few 
insurance companies will now 
underwrite a car for a definite 
amount. The policies are written 
on a basis of the car’s actual 
market value at the time of loss 
“but not to exceed (the owner’s 
stipulated amount).” In__ brief, 
there is an upper limit to the ad- 
justment, but absolutely no lower 
limit. 

It is, therefore, the sheerest waste 
of premiums to over-insure a car 
in the hope that, if a loss occurs, 
something near its new-car value 
may be regained. There are few 
men engaged in the sale of auto- 
mobiles who know car values bet- 
ter than automobile insurance ad- 
justers. 

Contrary to a widespread opin- 
ion, fire and theft insurance will 
not pay 80 per cent of the car’s 
value in the event of loss, unless 
the car is under-insured. If the 
vehicle is insured for its full value, 
the carrier will pay its full and 
fair current value to the owner in 
the event of fire destruction or 
theft. The policy contains, how- 
ever, an 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause which requires the owner to 
maintain at least 80 per cent 
coverage if he expects full reim- 
bursement for a partial loss. If 
he does not maintain at least 80 
per cent coverage, the carrier will 
pay him only such part of the car’s 
current value as the amount of in- 
surance carried bears proportion- 
ately to the 80 per cent that should 
have been carried. 

The “80 per cent settlement” 
idea, so generally held by the pub- 
lic, is but an abortive interpreta- 


“Fire and transportation losses are 


paid promptly upon presentation of due 
proof of loss, but the policy contracts 
ordinarily permit the carriers to with- 
hold theft yments for a period of 

days during which they may en- 
deavor to recover the ve 
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tion of the familiar 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause. 

Fire and theft insurance covers 
the destruction or theft of acces- 
sories if they are destroyed or 
stolen with the car, but it does not 
cover their separate theft unless a 
policy endorsement so stipulates; 
such endorsements are available on 
payment of an extra premium. 

Salesmen’s samples, and the per- 
sonal luggage and effects of sales- 
men, are never covered by fire and 
theft insurance. (A rider that pro- 
tects chauffeurs’ uniforms, robes 
and a few other restricted items is 
available for an extra premium, 
but it is so narrow in scope as to 
be almost worthless to business or- 
ganizations and it is mentioned 
solely because it should not be con- 
fused with salesmen’s sample in- 
surance or a_ personal effects 
floater.) 

Public liability and property dam- 
age insurance. Public liability in- 
surance covers physical injuries. 
In the event of such an injury be- 
ing caused by the insured car, the 
insurance company will (1) pay 
necessary first aid bills incurred 
at the scene of the accident; (2) 
assign adjusters, and counsel for 
legal defense; (3) pay the possible 
subsequent judgment up to the 
amount of insurance carried. 

The contract is subject to cer- 
tain exclusions; some are general 
in their nature; some are individual 
to the assured; all are included in 
the policy and all should be noted 
and carefully borne in mind by the 
assured. 

One of the general exclusions, 
for example, concerns employees 
who are injured in an insured car 
while they are engaged in the ser- 
vice of their employer. If such 
employees are covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance, 
they are excluded under the con- 
ditions of the automobile policy 
and responsibility for them will 
be assumed only under the Com- 
pensation contract. 

Property damage insurance pro- 
vides that, in the event of the other 
fellow’s property being damaged 
by the insured car, the carrier will 
either adjust the matter out of 
court or defend the case and pay 
the possible subsequent judgment, 
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Ox: out of every three families in 
Metropolitan Boston, one out of three 
in City and Suburban Boston, one out 
of three in Massachusetts, one out of 
three throughout New Engiand (ex- 
cluding Connecticut)—that’s the ratio 
of this great newspaper’s coverage of 
this great market. 


In no other way, through no other 
printed medium can as many New 
England homes be reached at so small 
a cost as through the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser. 


.) 5 


Total net paid circulation 


09,631 


ABC Audit, 1928 


Largest Circulation in New England 


One of the twenty-eight HEARST newspapers read by more than 
20,000,000 people 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
National Advertising Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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 appeorengys circulation today is well 
over 1,750,000, with 750,000 
bought on the newsstands. 

Collier’s has gained more than 
243,000 circulation in the past twelve 
months— more than 718,000 in less 
than three and a half years. 

The same principles which have won 
national confidence for so many large 
industries are responsible for this pub- 
lishing success. The public is always 


ready to reward those who render 
service and keep faith. 

The Crowell Publishing Company 
pledged itself to build a strong weekly 
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magazine by means of a brilliant edi- 
torial program and by the avoidance of 
spectacular and temporary methods. 
Public response points to the fulfillment 
of this pledge. 

We are pleased that advertisers have 
shared the values incident to Collier’s 
stability and steady growth, and we 
firmly believe that they will share even 
greater values in 1929. 

+ + * 

Collier’s present rates are based on a cir- 

culation of 1,550,000. The circulation is 

more than 1,750,000 now. Advertisers 
placing orders before November 24th in 

Collier’s for 1929 are assured of an excess 

circulation of more than 200,000 an issue. 


E CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NOW Things Are 
DIFFERENT in 
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Henry CQuester 


SEC¥ and TREAS. 


LUDWIG MUSIC HOUSK Inc. 


URING the first ten months of 1928, the amount 

of space used in The St. Louis Star by the 
Ludwig Music House, Inc.—largest exclusive retail 
music instrument company in St. Louis—was more 
than double the amount used in the same period of 
1927 . . . and virtually three times the volume placed 
in the only other St. Louis daily newspaper receiving 
this company’s advertising. 


The increased lineage placed by this 
advertiser is a part of the total advertising— 


GAIN OF 
1,274,418 LINES 


— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


FROM JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 7, 1928 


National Advertising Representative—GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 


HANNO 
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within the amount of insurance 
carri 

But property damage insurance 
never covers damage to the as- 
sured’s own car. 

Collision insurance. The benefits 
offered by collision insurance are 
exactly the reverse of those pro- 
vided by property damage insur- 
ance. It pays for damiage to the 
assured’s car, but not a cent for 
damage to the other fellow’s prop- 
erty. 

Payment is made by the carrier 
to the assured for any damage to 
the latter’s car that is a result of 
the vehicle’s forceful contact with 
a solid object (and water has been 
held, in at least one court, to be 
a solid object when an owner sued 
because of a car that plunged into 
a river). 

Collision insurance is sold in 
three forms and at three rates: 
Full cover, $50 deductible and $100 
deductible. Full cover provides for 
any damage—to a fender dent; 
$50 deductible provides that the 
owner shall pay the first $50 of 
any repair bill and $100 deductible 
provides likewise to the extent of 
that amount. 

As in fire and theft insurance, 
owners should keep their cars in- 
sured to the full amount of their 
current value and, similarly, the 
companies pay only the fair cur- 
rent market value of the car in 
the event of complete destruction. 

Injuries to salesmen. A Con- 
necticut salesman recently bruised 
his thumb while cleaning his car 
on a Sunday. Septic poisoning 
set in and he claimed indemnity 
from his employer on the grounds 
that he acquired the poisoning 
while engaged in putting his car 
into condition for the employer’s 
week-day service. The employer 
stoutly maintained, of course, that 
such was not the case. The courts 
ordered the employer to pay his 
salesman $20 weekly for a period 
not to exceed 312 weeks. 

The employer was, of course, 
covered by Connecticut’s Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance law 
and he, like all employers who 
operate in States having such laws, 
could afford to philosophize at the 
carrier’s predicament. 
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If he had operated in a State 
not having such laws, however, he 
would have been personally re- 
sponsible for the judgment—if he 
did not carry Employers’ Liability 
insurance, which is available to all 
employers. 

Plate glass insurance. If plate 
glass windshields or windows are 
broken in the course of a collision 
with a solid object, collision insur- 
ance will pay for the broken glass. 
But if the breakage does not oc- 
cur in actual collision (and colli- 
sion with a boy-thrown baseball 
has been held to be outside the 
scope of such policies) collision in- 
surance will not indemnify the 
owner. 

The protection needed in such 
cases is “automobile plate glass” 
insurance. It is available in either 
a separate policy form, or as a 
rider to existing forms, for a pre- 
mium that is quite small in the 
case of open cars and only slightly 
higher for closed vehicles. 

Accessories, salesmen’s sample 
and salesmen’s personal effects 
floaters. “Floater insurance” is, 
broadly speaking, insurarice that 
covers all the risks to which com- 
paratively small, movable property 
may be subjected, wherever it may 
be, in transit or otherwise. Floater 
policies contain few exclusion 
clauses; chief among such clauses 
is one which provides that de- 
terioration of the insured property 
shall not be made the basis of a 
claim; certain other policies pro- 
vide that the theft of samples by 
the salesman himself is unindemni- 
fiable, it being assumed that such 
losses will be covered by the sales- 
man’s fidelity bond. 

There are “all-risk floaters” and 
modified-risk floaters. The former 
are nearly all-comprehensive in 
their scope; the latter are more 
restricted, in line with an assured’s 
possibly restricted requirements, 
but carry a lower premium rate on 
that account. In other words, 
floaters can be readily adapted and 
rated to meet the individual -user’s 
needs. 

All floaters are more or less 
broad or restricted modifications of 
the familiar “baggage insurance,” 
but they are titled in accord to the 
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specific needs to which they are ap- 
plied. 

Salesmen’s sample floaters, for 
example, insure against the losses 
involved in the destruction or theft 
of such samples. 

Personal effects floaters (a broad 
modification of the familiar fur 
and/or jewelry floaters) offer simi- 
lar protection in regard to sales- 
men’s luggage and personal things. 

While the insurance that pro- 
vides indemnity for the theft of 
car accessories, apart from the 
theft of the car itself, is not liter- 
ally of the floater type, the rider 
that is ordinarily attached to the 
fire and theft policy is so closely 
akin to it in nature that it may 
be properly included among the 
floater varieties necessary to com- 
plete protection. 

There remains one other common 
hazard which, because of its na- 
ture, could not be properly classi- 
fied among either the ordinary or 
extraordinary risks. The salesman 
might be arrested on some criminal 
charge arising out of. his opera- 
tion of the automobile. 

Bail bond power-of-attorneys. 
Practically all of the larger 
surety companies will, upon pay- 
ment of a $5 premium, issue to 
individual drivers a power-of-at- 
torney which authorizes the driver, 
in the event of his being arrested 
on a criminal charge growing out 
of his operation of the car (speed- 
ing, reckless driving, homicide, and 
the minor infractions of driving 
regulations), to affix the surety 
company’s name to a bail bond up 
to $5,000. 

The surety companies have made 
nation-wide arrangements for the 
recognition of these power-of-at- 
torney documents and the driver 
who is arrested need but show 
his papers and he will ordinarily 
be permitted to sign his own bail 
bond and thus secure his imme- 
diate release. The large surety 
companies have agents in practi- 
cally every community and, in those 
rare cases where a salesman strikes 
a judge, magistrate or justice-of- 
the-peace who refuses to recognize 
his authority, one of these agents 
can generally be secured imme- 
diately to straighten the matter out. 
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It should be distinctly understood, 
however, that these powers-of-at- 
torney do not apply to civil arrest 
cases; they apply only when crimi- 
nal charges are preferred. If the 
salesman is detained on a civil 
order of arrest, the carrier han- 
dling the regular public liability in- 
surance will provide civil bail. In- 
versely, the public liability cover 
does not provide bail on criminal 
charges. 

To sum up: While no employer 
or salesman can consider himself 
completely covered against the risks 
of automobile operation unless he 
adopts such a program as has been 
outlined, it is not the purpose of 
this survey to convey the impres- 
sion that all these forms of insur- 
ance protection are either essen- 
tial or desirable. 

The purpose of the survey is, 
rather, to point out the everyday 
hazards, as they arise in the ex- 
perience of practical insurance men 
(but so.rarely in the experience of 
the general run of businessmen 
that they are ordinarily unrecog- 
nized or unknown until the inevi- 
table accident brings their more or 
less ghastly skeletons to light), and 
to designate those forms of insur- 
ance protection properly associated 
with the hazards, to the end that 
when the inevitable occurs there 
will be no misunderstandings with 
consequent money loss. 


Joseph Ellner Joins Guenther- 
Law Agency 


Joseph Ellner, who formerly con- 
ducted his own advertising business at 
New_York, has joined Rudolph Guen- 
ther-Russell Law, Inc., New York fi- 
nancial advertising agency, as director 
of its plan and copy department. 


“The Shoe Buyer” Purchased 
by Gill Publications 


The Shoe Buyer, Boston, has been 
purchased by The Gill Publications, of 
that city. ugene A. Richardson, for- 
mer publisher, will continue as business 
manna, and Walter B. Grover as edi- 
or. 


Kraft-Phenix Reports Net 
Income 


The net income of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company, Chicago, for the first 
seven months of 1928, before Federal 
taxes, was $1,382,097. 
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Packer success is 
based entirely on 
one thing—intelli- 
gent, conscientious, 
outdoor service to 
the advertiser. Ser- 
vice in the form of 
commanding loca- 
tions, panels of the 
finest construction, 
quick action, con- 
tinuous checking. 
Service that makes 
outdoor advertising 
pay the advertiser. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 


OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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Techniques for the Miniature 
Illustration 


Safe Art Treatments Where Pictures Are Quite Small and Where Many 
of Them Appear in the Same Display 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE tiny illustrations are 

employed as a secondary pic- 
torial note, or when from six to a 
dozen small subjects are essential 
to the telling of a story, the art 
technique becomes somewhat of a 
problem. 

In larger space the artist now 
faces few, if any, 
handicaps or rules. 

His technique and 
his medium are for 
his own choice. But 
there is less latitude 
when a subject must 
be clearly expressed 
in a space, say, one 
inch square, or less. 
Too much detail or 
a too ambitious ef- 
fort in the direction 
of unique atmosphere 
will come a cropper 
in tight quarters and 
become so congested 
as to present no 
more than a con- 
fused smudge when 
printed. 

The need for 
miniature _illustra- 
tions is, of course, 
fully understood, de- 
spite the tendency to 
avoid them whenever 
possible on the 
grounds of weak 
and scattered dis- 
play. No one will 
deny that a dozen 
separate pictures 
tend to scatter at- 
tention. The reader’s 
eyes must dance over the entire 
area of space, which is apt to be 
tiring and confusing. One large 
picture “gets the story across” 
with greater ease and power. 

But there are often “progres- 
sive” features to put into picture 
form. Ten little illustrations can 
prove a demonstration, and, as 


THESE FOUR 


SMALL 
WERE CLIPPED FROM AN EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT ADVERTISEMENT 
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such, win the complete sympathy 
of the reader who is perhaps de- 
manding to know these various 
stages of action, service and me- 
chanical operation. If, then, the 
story to be told is complex, the 
reader is perfectly willing to ex- 
cuse a complicated scheme of il- 
lustration. 

There is as much 
excuse for serialized 
picture stories as for 
lengthy descriptive 
text. These little 
drawings, indeed, of- 
ten take the place 
of long-winded de- 

| scriptions and are 
intensely practical. 

The success of 
the progressive-pan- 
orama picture is de- 
pendent upon the 
character of the 
drawings, the medi- 
um, and the extent 
to which they will 
reduce, when en- 
graved and printed. 
It may be said, at 
the outset, that such 
drawings should 
never be made in 
large size. If a tiny 
illustration is to 
“come down” to one 
inch square, it should 
not be drawn larger 
than four inches 
square at the most. 

Admittedly, artists 
are cramped when 
their originals must 

be in miniature. They complain 
that it is almost impossible to make 
the pen or the brush or the pencil 
trace out small details. They will 
insist upon larger drawings. In 
which case, you can never be cer- 
tain as to the printed outcome. The 
very detail they mention “fills in.” 
Shading becomes so fine and so 
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IBERTY 


GUARANTEES 


2,000,000 


average net paid 
circulation for the 
second six months 
of 1929 and 
guarantees at least 


1,730,000 
average net paid circu- 
lation for the first 
six months of 1929 1 


No increase in 
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LIBERTY 
MUST BE 
FEMAND! 


Consider LIBERTY’s tremendous 
job of distribution! ...50,000 out- 
ets in street newsstands, stores, 
hotels, stations ... 20,000 boy 
salesmen for neighborhood dis- 
tribution ... 102 special represent- 
atives in 102 cities... 1,168 whole- 
sale dealers! 
Upon the proper functioning of 
70,000 agencies, some of them 
thousands of miles from the home 
office, depends the weekly sell-out. 
And yet, LIBERTY’s returns — in- 
cluding spoiled copies — strayed 
shipments—delayed arrivals— 
average less than 14% even in the 
hottest months of the summer! 


We know of no comparable record 
in the magazine business. Surely 
LIBERTY must be in demand! Ad- 
vertisers: This is the logical mar- 
ket to shoot at. America’s livest 
circulation, concentrated where 
three-fourths of the money is 
spent. Don’t miss this sound in- 
vestment in success. 


Liberty 
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ACTS about newspapers most 
important to space buyers 
frequently are the least tangible. 
Statistics are helpful, but they 
often fail to reveal the character 
of a newspaper. For instance, 
how can you pick out a “home” 
newspaper from a maze of cir- 
culation and lineage totals? 

And when a newspaper stoutly 
claims it is the home newspaper 
in its community, how does it 
prove the statement? 

Take the Globe, the “home 
newspaper” in Boston. 

This one newspaper, alone of 
the three carrying most of the 
advertising, holds practically all 
its readers on Sunday in Metro- 
politan Boston. The second 
paper loses a third of its readers; 
the other loses two-thirds. And 
Sunday circulation is home 
circulation. 

Boston merchants, whose busi- 
ness depends on reaching the 
homes, place more advertising in 
the Sunday and daily Globe than 
in any other newspaper. In 
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department store adverti 
alone the Globe carries more t 
the next three papers combi 
on Sunday and leads by 
seven days a week. Departn 
stores, of all merchants, dep 
chiefly on the home market. 
The Globe leads also in 
of the five major classificat 
which include 63% of all disj 
advertising in Boston. And 
four classifications in which 
Globe leads find their gre: 
potential market in homes. 


F course the basic reason 
the Globe’s dominant 
coverage is its editorial po 
It specializes in local news 
home features. The Globe 
a larger staff and prints 1 
local and suburban news t 
any other Boston newspaper. 
Household Department, 
lished thirty-four years ago as 
first “women’s page” in Ame 
is a recognized institution 
Boston homes. School new 
given thorough attention. 


The Bostor 
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bbe’s sport page is one of the 
t in the country—especially 
the featuring of local and 
ional sport news. 
s every fact about the Globe 
dvertising, circulation, edi- 
al—points to the home. And 
tropolitan Boston is pre- 
minantly a city of homes— 
mes exceptionally high in per 
ita wealth. 
ational advertisers can- 
cover the rich Boston 
e market without the 


Bbbe. 


e have prepared a booklet of 
resting, valuable facts on 
pston—4th Market.” Write 
a free copy. 
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Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
saving deposits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is with- 
in 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall. From this area Boston 
department stores draw 74% 
of their business. Here the 
Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, as proved by cir- 
culation and advertising. 

It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 


It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find their 
greatest market in the home, 
including automobile adver- 
tising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 
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Booth Newspa s 


T= are edited to appeal 
to every member of the 

family. 

They are the only dailies in 

six cities and by far the larg- 

est in the other two. 

They have a city circulation 

of 171,232 for a city popula- 

tion of 161,455 families. 

Total Net Paid Circulation 


269,477 








Rn. wholesale and manufacturing business is at a 
higher level in Michigan than it has been for years and 


new peaks are being reached every day. It pays to advertise 
to the prosperous families of The Booth Newspaper Area. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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close-knit that it smudges, even on 
good paper stock. 

Where the artist insists upon a 
large original, there is but one 
thing to do: Have a reduced photo- 
graphic print made from it and 
then pass upon the “printability.” 
You see the illustration very much 
as it will be after the engraving is 
made. Jf congestion is apparent, 
the artist should go over his draw- 
ing and simplify the 
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outline. Shading was avoided and 
there were numerous open areas. 
Each composition was held well 
down to at least the lower two- 
thirds of the squares. The upper 
portions of these compositions 
were left open. Over the remain- 
ing lower areas, a delicate trans- 
parent wash of gray was used, 
through which the pen detail was 
plainly distinguishable. But the 





technique. 

One fact is outstand- 
ing: Simplicity is de- 
manded. Put as little as 
possible into these min- 
jature scenes and keep 
the technique as unin- 
volved as possible. Elim- 
inate every unnecessary 
factor. Dispense with 
backgrounds, if back- 
grounds do not assist in 
telling the story. 

There are few “don’ts” 
provided the artist han- 
dies his theme with an 
eye to the final reduc- 
tion. For example, there 
is no reason why “spots” 
an inch square should 
not show up handsomely 
if the technique is kept 
simple. 

A Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo half 
page in magazines undertakes to 
tell of the advantages of Buffalo, 
and eight separate pictures collab- 
orate with the text in stressing 
these points: Lake shipping, rail- 
roads, diversified industries, skilled 
labor, cheap electricity, Canadian 
trade, home ownership and pro- 
gressive banking. Each subject 
takes up a square picture, and the 


symbols are adequate and attrac- © 


tive. In one case, a lake freighter 
is shown; in another, a railway 
train, and so on. 

These eight illustrations are 
cameo-sharp and clear, despite 
the formidable subjects employed. 
Compressing an ine into a space 
one inch square might seem to be 
out of the question. It is here ac- 
complished successfully, through 
the use of a practical technique. 

First, the artist drew his - sub- 
jects in very simple pen-and-ink 





FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS LIKE THIS ONE WERE USED IN A 
RUBEROID ROOF ADVERTISEMENT-——-EACH ONE CONTAINS A 
GREAT DEAL OF DETAIL IN SPITE OF ITS SIZE 


gray halftone tint was useful in 


that it solidified and “held to- 
gether” the pictorial elements. 
And this technique, in addition, 
was quite artistic. 

As a rule, miniature halftones, 
from photographic copy, are to be 
discouraged in areas of one inch 
square and less. The volume of 
light and shade, without proper 
contrast, is too great. Such illus- 
trations incline to “mush up” in 
reduction. 

But it is possible so to retouch 
and simplify camera originals for 
great reduction that they print well 
and serve a useful purpose. The 
retoucher merely decreases the 
number of intermediate tone values. 
He uses white paint liberally and 
thereby strengthens essential con- 
trast. 

Practically all of the art tech- 
niques used for larger illustrations 
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can be employed for the miniature 
picture, provided modifications are 
made and the reduction taken into 
consideration. 

The National Carbon Company 
often introduces as many as six or 
eight small panels illustrating vari- 
ous important uses of its Eveready 
flashlights. They are original 
wash drawings although vastly 
different from an original made 
for larger space. These 
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Outline pen and ink, after all, 
is the most satisfactory medium, 
and illustrations one-half inch 
square reproduce perfectly. But 
here, as well, censorship of detail 
is obligatory. The artist must not 
put in everything he sees in his 
original and should suggest, rather 
than make a perfect copy of what 
he sees. 

An excellent plan is to work 





little scenes are de- 
veloped by means of 
just a few tones, rang- 
ing from light gray to 
black, against which the 
paths of white light 
flash brilliantly and 
simply. In other words, 
the miniature-scene tech- 
nique takes into careful 


“THIRTEEN 
RAILROADS. 


“SKILLED 








consideration the fact 
that simplification i is ab- 
solutely imperative. 

Great success is to be 
met with that technique 
which embraces the use 
of a pen-and-ink foun- 
dation, over which a 
few shading tones are 
washed, either in trans- 
parent color or in tem- 
peras. The basis of 
the illustration is really 
an outline drawing. 
Then the tones are in- 
troduced in the poster spirit. White 
plays an important part as well. 

The main problem in connection 
with small illustrations appears to 
be in massing effects. Any all- 
over tone is apt to prove disastrous. 

The very moment an artist be- 
gins to grow “fussy” in his tech- 
nique and to see through eyes 
which have much larger space in 
ultimate view, that moment his 
miniature pictures are doomed to 
poor reproduction. If contrast is 
a precious asset in large illustra- 
tions, how much more so it is in 
the case of tiny spots of design, 
life, scenic investure. 

The poster black treatment is 
serviceable for the small picture, 
provided the total area does not 
include more than 50 per cent of 
actual black, whereas, in larger 
space, three-fourths would be per- 
missible. 


BAN 


CLIPPED 


PROGRESSIVE © 


ING 


DESPITE THE FORMIDABLE SUBJECTS THE ARTIST HAS 
MADE THESE TINY PICTURES CAMEO LIKE-—-THEY WERE 
FROM A MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


ADVERTISEMENT 


over small silverprints, and after 
the drawings are apparently com- 
pleted, go over them with white 
paint, and delete 50 per cent more 
of the detail which has inad- 
vertently crept in. 

But there are so many different 
types of outline drawings. Some 
are anaemic, characterless, because 
one weight of line is employed 
throughout and contrast is lacking. 
It is often advisable to put a slightly 
heavier outline around the object 
than those inside detail lines which 
complete its true character. In 
some instances, a black background 
is an improvement and now and 
again a little Ben Day adds dis- 
tinction. 

It is possible to take an outline 
drawing and very guardedly paint 
in black areas where they will em- 
phasize a certain detail. This tends 
to sharpen up the picture and to 
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IN CIRCULATION 
DAILY (¢° SUNDAY 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ITH OVER 106,000 daily 
and 160,000'Sunday, The 
Oregonian has the largest 
circulation of any newspaper 
in the Pacific Northwest... 
Now, as always. 
The Oregonian is read in 
than 
6% of its circulation 


homes. Less 
is street sales. 
The Oregonian is 
a quality newspaper, os 
- poe 
selling at 5 cents a “ 


sick 
ot < “ 


copy. All other Portland 
newspapers sell for 2 or 3 
cents, 

Because the people of 
Portland rely on the Ore- 
gonian for full and accurate 
news and advertising, it is 

by far the greatest 
ears influence in the Ore- 
gon Market. That’s 
why The Oregonian 
is the first advertis- 
ing buy in Portland. 


Che Oregonian 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK 
-85 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


321 Lafayette Blvd. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Monadnock Building 
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give it an element of animation, 
just when the monotony of plain 
lines and unshaded areas might 
possibly become a little tame. 

Much depends on the composi- 
tion. It should be at once recog- 
nized that compositions for tiny 
pictures should be approached in 
an entirely different manner than 
where much larger sizes are em- 
ployed. The artist must not ex- 
pect to compose his illustrations 
for seven inches width as he 
would compose it for one inch 
square. Where the picture is tiny, 
areas of light and shade should be 
enlarged. There can be less jum- 
bling in the miniature “spot.” 

As proof of this, take a maga- 
zine or a newspaper picture mea- 
suring, let us say, one page in 
width, and have a photographic 
print made of it, reduced to one 
inch in width. The result is a con- 
fused muddle of detail. No one 
part stands out. If the same 
theme is demanded for the one- 
inch size, it would be necessary for 
the artist to create a special draw- 
ing for the purpose, and his com- 
position would be totally different. 
A reducing-glass tells you the im- 
portance of all this and it is 
recommended that you secure one 
and analyze various subject’. The 
outcome will be illuminating, I 
assure you. 

The amount you show in a small 
picture, the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, is not cut down. It is as 
easy to picture, in one inch size, 
the Twentieth Century Limited as 
a kitchen chair, provided the cor- 
rect and the scientific technique is 
decided upon and the composition 
is expertly arrived at. 

In several Ruberoid roofing 
magazine pages, from four to seven 
small illustrations of houses, be- 
ing re-roofed, are introduced. The 
subject matter in each unit of art 
is ambitious. Entire houses are in- 
cluded and the details of their 
types of roofs, together with back- 
ground accessories. 

These pictures, in miniature, 
were made possible through the 
use of an art technique which, 
while charming and atmospheric, 
nevertheless guarded against the 
exigencies of great reduction. 
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How Seattle 
Localized a National 
Candy Campaign 


HEN the Seattle candy 

makers and sellers were in- 
formed of the large national ad- 
vertising campaign to feature 
October 13 as a National Candy 
Day this year, they not only de- 
cided to tie up to the campaign, but 
to make an entire “week” of it in 
their city. 

Holding a meeting at which 
about 200 manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of the city 
were present, they decided to co- 
operate and make October 7 to 13 
the “Sweetest Week” Seattle has 
ever enjoyed, climaxing the oc- 
casion by the “Sweetest Day,” the 
nationally advertised event, on 
October 13 

Thus they set to work to draw 
up their own newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign with copy to fit local 
conditions, and to be featured for 
the week. C. E. Roberts, head of 
the Imperial Candy Company, of 
Seattle, was chairman of the com- 
mittee which handled this cam- 
paign. 

One of the high-lights of the 
campaign was the antidote given 
to the popular prejudice that candy 
is fattening. The advertisements 
stated that candy has been used 
and recommended by scientists and 
economists for a slenderizing diet, 
and that Hollywood stars always 
keep a box of candy handy as a 
substitute for more fattening des- 
serts. 

Brochures on “Candy Facts,” 
containing educational information 
for clerks behind the candy coun- 
ter, were placed in the hands of 
the retailers. Merchandising sug- 
gestions were given for the more 
extensive selling of candy. This 
material was, designed to be of 
value not only during “Sweetest 
Week” but afterward as well. 

All this was augmented by dis- 
play material and radio advertising. 


Joins Meinzinger Studios 


formerly with the art 
department R Collier's and McClure’s 
Magazine, has the staff of the 
Meinzinger Stu ™ Detroit. 


Eugene Cassady, 
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Jos. SCHLITZ BEVERAGE Co. 


oe Af = MuwaUEEE, Wis. 
¢ 8 


October 3, 1928. 


Mr. John H. Black, Publiser, 
Wisconsin Hews, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Dear Mr. Black: 


Replying to your recent letter, we 
wien to state that when we first introduced our Malt Syrup 
to the Milwaukee trade ani consuming public, a large share 
of the publicity was carried by the Wisconsin News of this 
city. 


We are glad to say that the results 
obtained were eminemtly satisfactory, especially with 
regard to those advertisements that we were able to key 
in order to determine the results obtained from each 
particular ad. Your merchandising service was cheerfully 
and effectively reniered. 


Yours truly, 


aa 
By 


General Manager 
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You wouldn't 
buy an apple tree 
to get an apple pie 


EW YORK has been called a number of 
things, but this is, we think, the first time 
it has been referred to as an apple tree. 


Apple trees, you know, have roots and trunk 
and branches and twigs and leaves and bark 
and all sorts of things which are quite useful 
to the tree, but of no interest to a hungry per- 
son who is fond of apples—or apple pies. 


Same way with New York. 


As an advertiser, you do not want all the 
newspaper circulation available, any more than 
you would want the whole tree. 


. Let’s come right down to cases. The man- 
ufacturer who has merchandise to sell in the 
New York market can do one of two things: 


He can a ! millions in circulation—and get 
roots, trunk, branches, twigs, leaves and bark 
all mixed up with the apple pie he is after. 
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Or he can buy the ample Herald Tribune 
circulation, and get what we believe is the most 
valuable newspaper circulation in this country. 
Here’s why: 

Herald Tribune circulation reaches its maxi- 
mum in the better districts of New York City 
and its famous suburbs—(Park Avenue, the 
Upper West Side and Westchester, forexample). 


Inthese districts almostevery family hasatele- 
phone and the average yearly income is $6,000. 


In three years the high responsiveness of 
these people to advertising in this newspaper 
has enabled the Herald Tribune to climb from 
18th to3rd place in national advertising among 
all American newspapers. 


Herald Tribune circulation not only has un- 
usual buyin wer—it also has the power of 
leadership. The kind of ple who read the 
Herald Tribune are the kind of people who 
influence the retailer in his buying use 
they are the kind of people who have money 
to spend, who are particular about their pur- 
chases, who are followed by the crowd. 


If you want the most responsive and the most 
valuable part of the New York market, concen- 
trated, use the Herald Tribune—with its300,000 
circulation weekdays, 400,000 on Sundays. If 
want more than that, then supplement the 

erald Tribune with other newspapers. 


Write us for a copy of the Herald Tribune book 
“A City Without Slums,” containing facts about 
the New York market of interest to all advertisers 


Herald <iket&e: Tribune 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


Verree & Conklin 





DETROIT CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Kelly-Smith Company 
Fine Arts Building 360 N. Michigan Avenue tantic Building 
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681 Market Street 225 West 40th Street o31 Park Square Bdge 





Nine Essentials of a Good Sales 
Contest 


If Properly Conducted Contests Can Be of Lasting Benefit 


Tuomson Macuine Company 
BELLEVILLE, 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: , 

This company at the present time has 
twelve direct sales representatives 
throughout the country selling our own 
line of products as well as equipment 
of other manufacturers of bakers’ ma- 
chinery and it is our intention next 
year to have some kind of a sales com- 
petition contest among these men that 
will help stimulate more business, or 
in digging up new accounts and send- 
ing any call reports, etc. ; 

The writer would indeed appreciate 
your suggestion in this line. 

Tuomson Macutne Company, 
V. P. CunnincHuam, 
Sales Manager. 


ALTHOUGH many competent 
sales executives do not believe 
in sales contests there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that a properly 
conducted contest can be of last- 
ne ee ’ . 

xecutives experienced in con- 
ducting competitions among their 
salesmen have found that there are 
certain essentials to the success of 
any contest. Some of these fol- 
low: 

1. The contest must be based on 
a good idea. This, oddly enough, 
is about the easiest thing in plan- 
ning effective competition among 
salesmen. Sometimes the contest 
centers around an airplane flight or 
a football game. Such competition, 
as a rule, works out better with 
large sales forces than with small. 
Other contests have no trappings or 
trimmings whatever but consist of 
a straight announcement that prizes 
will be awarded on sales volume 
and that the only score which will 
be kept will be in dollars and cents. 

2. Reasonable quotas should be 
set. Many contests are conducted 
on the plan of awarding points to 
men who build up the largest vol- 
ume above certain quotas.: If these 
are unreasonable it is difficult to 
build competitive interest. 

3. A. sensible point system is 
needed. Of. course if awards are 
based on actual dollars and cents 
results this point has no bearing. 
Frequently, however, points are 
awarded for special types of sell- 


ing or for special units sold. Here 
the point system must be abso- 
lutely fair to all the salesmen. 

4. The selection of prizes is im- 
portant. There has been a great 
deal of argument concerning the 
relative values of cash and mer- 
chandise prizes, and there is much 
to be said for both. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to be dogmatic on 
this question. However, which- 
ever type of prize is given the 
award should be commensurate with 
the effort. To offer $10 to the 
man who increases his sales by 
$10,000 is utter foolishness. Also, 
there is no point in giving a large 
sum as a prize in a small contest. 
Some sales executives like to give 
home furnishings as awards with 
the idea that this interests the sales- 
man’s wife who can be an im- 
portant factor in spurring the sales- 
man on to greater efforts. It is 
well to remember, however, that 
in. the case of merchandise there 
should be some provision for op- 
tional choice in order to take care 
of the bachelor who, for instance, 
may not appreciate a floor lamp. 

5. Provisions should be made to 
give each salesman a fair show. 
Some salesmen have poor terri- 
tories. Salesman A may increase 
his volume $10,000 in a good terri- 
tory while Salesman B only gets 
an increase of $5,000 in a poor 
territory. Yet B’s work may be 
far more meritorious than A’s. 
Also allowance must be made for 
the cub. Cubs are not expected 
to win sales contests but a point 
system which allows them to at 
least get in the running gives them 
encouragement of the type needed 
to make them good salesmen. 

6. The duration of the contest is 
important in determining many of 
its features. For instance you can’t 
maintain a white heat of entha- 
siasm in a contest that lasts for 
six months. Therefore, the long 
contest does not lend itself to such 
devices as airplane races and the 
like. If the chief purpose of the 
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CROSS AMERICA, from end to end, the waves of 

another Renaissance are surging and breaking. 

In their wake, museums, picture galleries, art 

exhibitions are left like many magic bits of glistening 

debris. A hungry enthusiasm for beauty and elegance 
is on the rise. 


Americans have not remained content to take their 
beauty in museums alone. Over a long period an ever- 
increasing stream of fine and lovely things has been 
pouring into the mansions of the wealthy; and now 


even the humblest bungalow is demanding them. For 
the day of beaded draperies and burnt leather sofa 
pillows is definitely done 
* * * 

Inspired by this new Renaissance and encouraged by 
the possibilities inherent in the unprecedented Ameri- 
can prosperity, enterprising merchants have explored 
the world for charming, tasteful things; while alert 
manufacturers have made avail- 

able designs, shapes and ideas 

gathered from every corner, an- 

cient and modern, where Man has 

created something that is beauti- 

ful to look at or satisfying to use. 

The stores and shops of the nation 

are literal labyrinths of thrilling 

rugs, books, dishes, plants, fabrics, 

pictures, furniture, silverware and 

authentic reproductions. 


But how are those younger folk 





ment of beauty just the 
things most wanted, just 


find just the right 
labyrinths—the help has been wanting. 


Now the want has been filled. The American Home 
bridges the gap between this splendid new merchandise 
and the smaller American Home. Edited by experts, 
written by men and women noted for their good taste, 
printed on fine paper and beautifully illustrated by fore- 
most artists and photographers, The American Home 
has caught on instantly with the great and growing 


group of people whose favor makes or breaks the success 
of most building and decorative products. 


Because The American Home devotes no space to palaces 
or their kingly furniture; because it presents no vistas 
of magnificent and unattainable gardens; because it 
doesn’t try the reader with descriptions of interiors out 
of Hollywood, it doesn’t break the heart of the young in 


purse. 


The American Home DOES. tell Pom ress: iw 
this new group of upward-moving wih am 
Americans of the house they may 
build, the gardens they may sur- 
round it with, the furniture they 
may fill it with, the equipment 
that makes it comfortable—al- 
ways in practical vein. It does 
guide its readers to find things 
that they can buy amidst the 
glamorous labyrinths of the mer- 
chants. 




















What wonder that its circulation from the day of its — 
publication, on September 15th, has mounted steadily 
and yet dramatically fast? 


The circulation of The American Home has already 
passed 150,000 and it is growing with every issue. 


Beginning with the March, 1929, issue, the rate for 
advertising will be based on a circulation delivery of 
150,000 net paid A. B.C. The rate will be $1,000 a page, 
$1.65 a line. 


Until December 20th, the present rates of $750 will ob- 
tain, conditioned upon the entering of a definite sched- 
ule of insertions or upon the use of spdce in the issue 
of December, January, or February in a size not less 
than the maximum advertisement used in the campaign 
through the year. 


THE AMERICAN HOME 


(Continuing Garden and Home Builder) 
(Member National Shelter Group) 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
New York: 244 Madison Ave. 


Boston: Park Square Bldg. Cuicaco: People’s Gas Bldg. 
ATLANTA: Glenn Bldg. SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Toronto: Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, Ltd. 

LONDON: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd. 
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contest is to shake the salesmen 
out of a condition of somnolence, 
then a hotly conducted race which 
lasts for four or six weeks is de- 
sirable. However, if the object is 
to build up a steadily increasing 
volume of sales the contest may 
be carried on for some length of 
time. It is always dangerous to 
make a contest last over too long 
a period. In the first place, the 
idea of competition loses its novelty. 
In the second place, the salesmen 
who get behind show in the final 
weeks of competition about the 
same enthusiasm as is displayed by 
a Boston baseball team after Sep- 
tember 1. 

7. Provisions must be made to 
provide for an after-contest slump. 
One of the chief arguments against 
contests is that when they are com- 
pleted the reaction is so great that 
over the year sales show no notice- 
able increase. One of the best 
methods of providing against this 
slump is by regarding the next 
point which is 

8. Be sure that salesmen do not 
oversell. Many contests are won 
by salesmen who overload their 
customers with the result that for 
weeks after the competition has 
ended these salesmen show almost 
no sales volume. The contest 
should be planned so that it dis- 
courages overselling and other 
methods of artificially stimulating 
volume. 

9. As a rule, straight increase in 
sales volume is not a good measure 
for contest awards. A point sys- 
tem is usually best. This allows 
the manufacturer to encourage the 
opening of new accounts, the sale 
of representative lines to small cus- 
tomers, and many other things 
which are important. How the 
point system is to be worked out 
depends entirely on the chief aims 
of the contest. 

These nine points are essential 
in the consideration of any sales 
contest. These and others are cov- 
ered fully in the sixty-three ar- 
ticles on all phases of sales con- 
tests which have been published in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY since January, 1923. A 
list of these articles will be sent 
roa application.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK, 
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T. W. Towler Joins United 
Engineers 


T. W. Towler, formerly of the West- 


ern staff of Cosmopolitan, and recentl 
an account executive with Ruthrauff 
Ryan, Inc., has joined 
department 


the new business 
lepa of United eers 
Constructors Inc., New York, where he 
will solicit new contracts and have 
charge of advertising. 

nited Engineers & Constrictors Inc., 
is a combination of Dwight P. Robinson 
& Company, Incorporated, G. I. 
Contracting Company, Public Service 
Production Company and Day & Zim- 
mermann Engineering & Construction 
Company. r. Towler had eg 
been associated with Dwight Robin- 
son & Company for a period of seven 
years. 


a = Fund for Advertising 
New Orleans 


The national advertising committee 
of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, according to William Pfaff, 
chairman, estimates the gross revenue of 
its fund for national advertising at 
$142,000. Of this amount, $56,034 has 
been definitely yy for advertising 
space and $6,500 for copy and material. 
An fora ese of $26,500 has been 
allotted to a reserve fund, part of which 
will available for emergency adver- 
Toe 


E. A. Doran, Vice-President, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


E. A. Doran, of the Los Angeles 
division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San 
Francisco, paper, has been made a vice- 
president in char of the purchasing 
department and the sales departments 
of the San Francisco division and _ its 
branches in Northern California. His 
headquarters will be at San Francisco. 


W. E. Peters with Seattle 
*“’Times”’ 

W. E.. Peters, formerly advertising 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, has been appointed assistant to 
the. advertising director of the Seattle 
Times. Belwin has been _ pro- 
moted to the position of national ad- 
vertising manager of the Times. 


Soap Account to Boston 
Agency 
The Beach Soap Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., maker of industrial and house- 
hold soaps, has appointed The Porter 
Corporation, Boston advertising agency, 
as advertising counsel. 


Frank Eason with National 


Safety Council 
Frank Eason, formerly in the service 
department of the John H. nham 
Neo ont Chicago advertising agency, 
has ome advertising manager of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 








That Little Extra Service 


Plenty of Skittles Left for the Advertising Agency, or for Any Business, 
for That Matter, Which Gets Satisfaction Out of Service 


By C. T. Southwick 


PERHAPS you think, as I did 
that skittles are some crackling, 
lip-smacking dish. A _ kind of 
meaty pretzel which crooks the 
elbow, and shortly calls for an- 
other mug of beer. After a second 
helping the skittle flavor attains 
the golden color of a nightingale 
in your throat—and so you strike 
up a jolly song. 

Well, you are wrong. Look it 
up in the dictionary as I did—or 
read through to the end and I'll 
tell you. 

The Eighteenth Amendment, if 
enforced, would cut off the beer. 
But no Government could pass a 
law against skittles unless all the 
voters were over sixty and, like 
Scrooge, had become solidly sordid. 

Everyone thinks his business is 
to blame if, each year, he gets less 
skittley and more sordid. His busi- 
ness takes so much time and 
grinds along with dreary same- 
ness. But he is only making up an 
alibi. Both skittleness and sordid- 
ness are states of mind. 

Let me give an instance. Of all 
sordid businesses the worst is one 
where inventiveness has reduced 
manufacturing to per cent 
automatic mechanized ‘operation. 
For example, take the machine 
which prints tickets of admission 
and numbers them individually 
with self-sufficiency and secrecy— 
emitting thousands while you are 
craning your neck twice to see 
where the wizard is. That ma- 
chine wipes out the human element 
completely. Yet a man who acts 
as a private secretary for such a 
machine, dictating its letters and 
supplying it with ink, told me that 
he gets as much skittle out of 
business as a lot of people whose 
business is 95 per cent personal 
service—such as advertising agents. 

Late one afternoon he answered 
a call from Albany, N. Y. The 
connection was perfect. “We are 
out of tickets,” declared a worried 
voice. “Entirely out. An extra 
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game is.scheduled for tomorrow zt 
Otsego Park. Is there any wa 
you can possibly get us tickets?” 

A moment’s pause— 

“Tl do my best,” was the tick« 
man’s slow, considered reply. 

Not the words themselves but 
the earnest way he said them 
wrought an instant change in the 
other man’s voice. Anxiety melted 
out, the tense tone dropped to :; 
child-like mildness. It was dawn 
ing on him that this far away New 
York stranger did care enough t 
do his best. 

“Do you really think you cat 
get them here by noon tomorrow, 
or before two o'clock?” 

“T'll do my best. And while | 
am doing my best it won’t help 
any for you to worry. Now let me 
catch the men before they all get 
away. It’s closing time.” 

At ten to nine the next morning 

the phone again rang. It was 
Albany calling. There was a very 
buoyant note in the baseball man- 
ager’s voice. “I just got the 
tickets!) A special delivery mes- 
senger brought them. I can’t 
thank you enough. You people are 
certainly great.” 
_ When the ticket man told the 
incident that night you would have 
thought he had a 50 per cent in- 
terest in the gate receipts. 

“The only way I can get a kick 
out of my business is to imagine 
I’m the customer. I feel as the 
Albany man did. I know exactly 
how he gazed at the post boy and 
the receipt held out for him to 
sign—incredulous. I can see him 
turn the package over and heft it 
—tickets, all right; and then all 
his anxiety is relieved; the gate 
will open as usual at two o'clock. 

“Yes, certainly, I lose money on 
every emergency call like that, but 
I—well, the fact is there isn’t any 
fun in the routine orders.” 

_ The dictionary says that skittles 
is a game of skidding a flat 
wooden pill into a row of pins. 
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Our customers say that 


Bundscho typography is 
more beautiful than ever 
since we moved into our 
modern new quarters. 
That proves there is in- 


spiration in environment 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Some men see a chance almost 
any time to toss a skittle, knock 
the other fellow’s troubles over, 
and then chuckle to themselves as 
if they were full of 7 per cent beer. 

So, when you come to think of 
it, the skittle in the advertising 
agency business—or almost - any 
business, for that matter—is that 
you can always put yourself in the 
client’s place; can always do some- 
thing helpful—which is not speci- 
fied in the contract. 


Graybar 
Company to Be Sold to 
Employees 


HE Graybar Electric Company, 

wholesale distributor of electri- 
cal supplies, will be sold on De- 
cember 31, 1928, to the Graybar 
Management Corporation. The 
Graybar Management Corporation 
is being organized to enable the 
officers and employees of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, of which 
there are about 2,000, to purchase 
that company. The entire common 
stock ($3,000,000) of the Graybar 
Management Corporation will be 
allotted to the employees and offi- 
cers of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany on the basis of length of ser- 
vice and salary. The preferred 
stock ($6,000,000, non-voting) will 
be owned by the Western Electric 
Company and will be retired 
through a sinking fund arrange- 
ment. 

This announcement was made on 
November 6 by Edgar S. Bloom, 
president of the Western Electric 
Company, of which the Graybar 
Electric Company is a subsidiary. 
The present capitalization of. the 
Graybar Electric Company is 
$15,000,000. 

Other details mentioned by Mr. 
Bloom are that employees may 
purchase stock outright for cash, 
on instalments over a five-year pe- 
riod, or by payments of $2 a share 
per month, deducted from salary. 
Upon leaving the company, em- 
ployees must sell their stock back 
to the company. Employee bene- 
fit plans for sickness, pension and 
the like, now in effect with Gray- 
bar employees, will be continued. 
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The present management of the 
company and its business policies 
will be continued without change, 
The board of directors of the Gray- 
bar Management Corporation will 
consist of the following Graybar 
Electric Company officers: 

A. L. Salt, F. A. Ketcham, G. E. 
Cullinan, L. M. Dunn, of New 
York; W.. J. Drury, New York, 
Eastern District Manager; W. P. 
Hoagland, Chicago, Central Dis- 
trict Manager; E. J. Wallis, San 
Francisco, Pacific District Man- 
ager; G. T. Marchmont, Atlanta, 
Southern District Manager; and 
R. W. Van Valkenburgh, Dallas, 
Southwestern District Manager. 


“The Melliand,” New Textile 
Trade Journal 


The Melliand, Inc., has been formed at 
New York to engage in the publishing of 
The Melliand, to be devoted to scientific 
and technical information in the inter- 
est of the textile industry. The new 
business represents an extension to 
America of the Melliand Textilberichte, 
Heidelberg, which was started ten years 
ago by ‘arcel Melliand and which is 
also issued in British, Spanish and 
French editions. 

Officers of the American corporation 
are: Mr. Melliand, president; Oscar 
Geier, vice-president; B. W. Read, vice- 
president and business mana er, and R. 
Aberli, treasurer. James Cox, Jr., 
textile a. engineer, is editor and 
Dr. Eugene Schwarz will be editor in 
qa of 7 estuffs and chemicals. Mr. 
Read was, for a number of years, with 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and Heating and V. 14 Magazine. 

William A. Haupt will be New Eng- 
land representative with offices at 
Boston. C. D. Day will be Philadelphia 
representative. 

The Melliand, which will have a page 
size of 5% inches by 8% inches, will 
be cloth bound and will be published 
monthly at New York. 


Death of Warren W. Bailey 


Warren Worth Bailey, editor and pub 
lisher of the Johnstown, Pa., Democrat 
since 1893, died recently at Johnstown, 
He was_ seventy-three years of age 
From 1887 to 1893 Mr. Bailey was an 
editorial writer for the Chicago Daily 
News. He served two terms as a mem 
ber of Congress. 


To Publish “Super Service 
Station” 


Publication of the Super Service Sta 
tion, a pocket size monty magazine 
for ‘gas and oil stations, will be started 
early in 1929, by Irving-Cloud 
Publishing Compa any, Chicago. Ken 
neth Cloud will Chitor. 
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The BOONE MAN 
Has a Background 


ACK of the BOONE MAN is a train- 

ing in sales promotion and adver- 

tising secured by long association with 
highly diversified business. 


Backing the BOONE MAN, is a highly 
efficient organization built especially to 
suit his activities. Its job is to keep him 
abreast of conditions in the six markets 
covered by his newspapers. 


« 
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New York Evening Journal Albany Times-Union 
Chicago Evening American Baltimore News 
Washington Times Wisconsin News 


Six of the 28 
HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 
Members of International News Service and Universal Service 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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E knows that he has, behind his 

elbow, all the cooperative forces 
that can be assembled to assist him in 
giving service to those he calls upon. 


With the knowledge of this background, 
with a feeling of security in the backing 
his headquarters is equipped to give him, 
he is prepared to be of maximum service 
to all those interested in merchandising 
in his territories. 


He represents six of the Hearst news- 
papers in six of this country’s prosperous 
markets and he is eager to tell you how 
to reach the markets effectively and at 
the lowest cost for coverage. 





RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bidg. 
BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Temple Bidg. 

















Chain-Store Rules That Point Way 
to Right Selling 


Properly Administered, They Help Make Up for Lack of Merchandising 
Sense in Managers 


By G. A. Nichols 


JOSEPH M. FLY, president of 
Fly & Hobson, Memphis, Tenn., 
(the Southern grocery chain that 
recently was made a part of the 
Kroger system) had trouble in in- 
ducing one of his local store man- 
agers literally to follow the com- 
pany’s rules about keeping his store 
clean. This matter of simple good 
housekeeping in a store is some- 
thing in which chain systems are 
supposed to excel in a way that 
gives them a huge advantage over 
the so-called independent. Some 
chain-store executives successfully 
enforce a policy of cleanliness; 
others do not, despite their good 
intentions. Mr. Fly is one of those 
who do. 

This particular manager had been 
admonished often that having an 
attractive store is one of the most 
important steps in carrying out the 
breezily stated Fly & Hobson pol- 
icy that “The Customer Is Always 
Boss.” He consistently agreed; 
nevertheless it seems that here was 
one thing in which he was sadly 
lacking. The supervisors kept on 
sending in reports to the main of- 
fice that this store was mussy, al- 
though the manager was a good 
salesman and reasonably efficient in 
other respects. 

One Monday morning at seven 
o’clock, as the manager was un- 
locking the front door, he was sur- 
prised to see Mr. Fly’s car driven 
up to the curb. 

“Good morning!” was the pres- 
ident’s greeting; “where is your 
broom ?” 

The broom and other cleaning 
impedimenta were brought, and Mr. 
Fly took off his coat and vest, 
rolled up his sleeves and went to 
work. The manager protested, beg- 
ging that he be allowed to wage 
the early morning warfare on dirt. 
He was embarrassed and flustered, 
not to say worried. 
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“But I wouldn't even answer 
him,” Mr. Fly relates. “After | 
got the store swept I called in 
Greene (the chauffeur) and told 
him to remove the stock from cer- 
tain shelves. We then cleaned the 
shelves, wiped the cans and other 
containers and put them back in 
place. Customers began arriving 
and finally, after a series of un- 
successful attempts to help me and 
Greene, the manager gave his at- 
tention to them and left us alone. 

“We washed and rearranged the 
candy case, oiled and cleaned the 
scales, scoured the ice box and 
polished the light fixtures. Then, 


while Greene washed the windows 
on the outside I put in a couple 
of good window trims. At eleven 
o’clock I put on my coat and vest 
and drove away without even say- 


ing good-bye. 

“That store is now one of the 
cleanest in our whole list. The 
manager is as fussy about it as an 
old maiden aunt. Everthing must 
be shining and attractive. Inci- 
dentally, since that time, the store’s 
business has increased considerably 
—thus bearing out my contention 
that good housekeeping is one of 
the cardinal principles of success- 
ful merchandising.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MAN POWER 


All of which is preliminary to 
the statement that there is only one 
limit to the growth of any properly 
conducted chain-store system. This 
is its ability to find the right kind 
of men. 

Lacking this superior man power, 
however, they have recourse to 
elaborate codes of rules— rules, 
complete and explicit, that cover 
every little thing Gone to do with 
operating a store. Even though a 
manager can not think, he can make 
a fair record if he does literally 
what the rules tell him to do. 
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A great many chain store critics 
have taken comfort in the thought 
that the chains could progress only 
to a certain point because men are 
only men and the majority of them 
have a moribund mental capacity, if 
any at all. 

It is a shame to disturb the 
dreams of these men; but, if they 
will study chain-store rules, they 
will see why the chains are forging 
ahead so rapidly, despite the very 
ordinary human material that is at 
their command. 

Usually a chain store operating 
code is carefully kept under cover, 
and for obvious reasons. Mr. Fly, 
however, has consented to allow 
Printers’ INK to give to its read- 
ers the major part of the rules 
which the firm of Fly & Hobson 
has found so successful in operat- 
ing its chain of Mr. Bowers’ stores. 

(The name “Mr. Bowers,” by the 
way, has a story behind it. The 
late Duke. Bowers went to Mem- 
phis broke, a number of years ago, 
after having conducted a grocery 
store in a small Tennessee town. 
He said everybody in his former 
town had called him “Duke” and 
that this familiarity resulted in 
people failing to pay him what 
they owed him. Henceforth he was 
going to be known as “Mr. Bow- 
ers.” Eventually he developed a 
chain of stores, said to be the first 
grocery chain in the South, calling 
them Mr. Bowers’ stores. Fly & 
Hobson, then wholesale grocers, 
bought out the chain but retained 
the name.) 

After setting down the broad 
general proposition that “the cus- 
tomer is always the boss” and in- 
sisting that a full guarantee of 
satisfaction be given and literally 
interpreted, the rules tell managers 
and clerks that first of all they 
should know what Mr. Fly calls 
“the blueprint of a sale.” This 
consists of attracting favorable at- 
tention, arousing interest, creating 
a desire, agreement, action. Then 
leaving nothing to the imagination, 
the code continues : 

When customers enter the store, they 
should be greeted with “Come right in,” 
and as they leave the store request them 
to “Call again, please.” 

Wait on customers in their proper 
turn. Do not show favoritism. 
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Never address customers in familiar 
terms such as calling colored customers 
“Uncle,” “Auntie” and “Doc.” Do not 
address children as i 
“Sweetheart.” os acquainted with cus- 
tomer’s name sounds much better 

lying “Yes Mrs. Abernathy,” or 

” and not “Yes, 

" If not famil- 

eply courte- 

, but under no circumstances make 

or curt remarks. 

with, 
them, 


Never — Tr 2 customers 
“What kin I do fer you?” Ask 
“May I wait on you, please?” 

In suggesting items to customers do 
not say, “How "% customer, 
“Do you need?” or “Would you like?” 

Leave religion and politics out of 
business. Never argue with customers. 

All merchandise is to be sold at prices 
named in our books. It is business 
suicide to vary in either direction from 
these prices as overcharging will lose 
customers; undercharging will lose 


money. 
After the customer’s requirements 
have been filled and they are informed 
of the amount of their purchase, they 
will in turn give a certain amount of 
money to cover their purchase. Bo 
the amount given and the amount of 
the sale should be called loudly enough 
for both the customer and other ein- 
ployees of the store to hear. 
fter the sale has been rung up and 
the. itemized slip has been received put 
it in the customer’s bundle. All slips 
must go out of hg with customers. 
“Calling change” ving out “item- 


ized slips” are aoe Gsiden d Gries and should 
+ or 


to the letter. 
= be check back customer’s pur- 
chases" fore collecting for same. 
tling, playing, loud talking and 
A. ‘teletatens acts are prohibited. It 
is very unbusinesslike. 

All employees are to be clean shaven, 
and above all wear clean shirts on duty. 
Anyone can be clean even though 
ra 

n answering the ’phone, realize that 
the customer cannot see your face, so 
modulate your voice to a sensible and 
understandable _ tone. Answer “Mr. 
Bowers Store No. 500, ek 3 r speak- 
ing” (or clerk speaking) is avoids 
the necessity of asking who is talking. 

De not chew gum while on duty. 

All clerks and managers are to keep 
their ties tied and their collars buttoned 
while on duty. 

Managers and clerks should _ use 
scoops or forks and wax paper for bulk 
goods when serving customers. Strict 
attention should be given this rd 
waiting on a customer; especially 
when - y  _ - a = 
cheese with ds; use 

All business is to be tmmmananed strictly 
for cash. This is a “Golden Rule,” 
and violation of same will result in 
serious trouble. 

Credit is very dangerous. Credit may 
first start on a small scale with inten- 
tions of keeping it that way, but the cus- 
tomers will force it to prow in pro- 
portions beyond all contro 

Cashing checks and holding them in 
the register until the first or fifteenth 
of the month is nothing other than -a 
pure and simple credit business a 
shall be considered as such. 


touch 
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WE'VE GROW 


W 


In both advertising lineage and 
circulation BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS. has shown a 
steady, consistent growth 
each year since its beginning. 


Every issue, but one, during 
the last five years, has shown 
a gain in advertising lineage 
over the corresponding issue 
of the previous year. 


Revenue from advertising in 
1928 is more than 50 greater 
than in 1927. 


Better Hom 


Now serving! 
Meredith Publishing 
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VERY YEAR 


Ww 


The rapid circulation growth 
of this magazine, not stimu- 
lated by fiction, fashions, or 
high pressure methods, has 
been the outstanding feature 
of recent publishing achieve- 
ments. 


Families with gardens are the 


easiest to interestin a magazine 
of practical home service. 
They offer advertisers the best 
market for products used in 
the home or by the family. 


Truly, in the words of the Old 
Prospector — “'Thar’s Gold in 
Them Thar Flowers.” 
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Do not smoke in front of store. 

All hats and coats are to be kept in 
rear of store. : 

After all of the customers’ require- 
ments have been assembled list items on 
~— sack, then ring up the items listed 
rom sack. Then take register slip and 
check item for item. In this manner 
you obtain a double check; furthermore 
it gives an opportunity to put register 
slip in top of the bundle. 


In the matter of keeping a store 
clean, managers and clerks may 
have the very best of intentions. 
Doubtless the manager who was 
embarrassed by the surprise visit 
of Mr. Fly meant all right. But, 
unless the process is reduced to the 
form of a definite schedule, the 
habit of human procrastination is 
likely to intervene with the result 
that the store becomes a mussy, 
messy place. The Fly & Hobson 
plan is to set down, in plain 
English, every step of the good 
housekeeping process and tell just 
when and how it shall be taken. 

Here are some of the rules: 


Every three weeks check price tags, 
both as to correctness, cleanliness and 
as to being down. 

Window displays are to be changed 
once each wee 

Scour and oil floor every three weeks. 

Interior or ove ramids on top of shelves 
are to anged every three weeks. 
It is atvisable to take this stock of 
merchandise that is removed from top 
of shelves and place it in attractive pyr- 
amids on the floor in order that it 
will move out rapidly, thereby decreasing 
the stock which gives an i. portunity 
to replenish with a fresh st 

All counter displays are & ‘oy changed 
each week. 

Every three weeks go through stocks 
in search of any ay items that are 
unsalable, take down and request Divi- 
sion Supervisor to either transfer, or 
return to the warehouse. 

Every Monday morning the ice box 
should be cleaned and scoured. 

Inventory ice box daily. Make a 
habit of looking in ice box each mor 
, ning after the produce has been removed 

to ascertain what highly perishable items 
should be sold out immediately. 

Wash canopy bulbs and glass every 
three weeks. 

Wash windows twice each week. 

Wash woodwork, both inside and out- 
side every three weeks. 

Wash and rearrange 
every week. 

Keep rear door locked at all times. 

Display jars and pans are to be kept 
in use at all times; they are to be kept 
clean also. 

Do not leave store dirty at night. 

Scales must be properly balanced at 
all_times. 

Keep wareroom stock of flour aeatiy 
spaced and stacked. Sew up immed 
ately all holes that may appear. 

ash and arrange front and rear 
shelves every other week. 


candy cases 
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Keep stove polished in winter and 
summer. 

Scour meat box every other week. 

All forms, reports and requisition 
blanks are to be kept in a systematic 
and orderly condition in the rear of 
the store. Do not keep them in bins. 

Light fixtures must be cleaned once 
a month. 

Keep board 


stocked. 


price-tag thoroughly 


ant display-card box  thorougiily 


All green vegetables must be washed 
before they are put on the produce 
rack for display. 

Bananas are to be cut off the stalk 
and displayed in hands and in groups 
or fingers of two or three. elling 
bananas off the stalk is a poor means 
of handling them. 

Po oey should be neatly toqued. 

Delivery boy’s bicycle shoul 
kept in front of store window. It de- 
tracts materially from the appearance 
of the front of the store and the 
window display. 

In making interior Ceties » use price- 
card holders for price cards. 

At least once a month, make careful 
inspection of store for rats, mice and 
insects and upon discovery consult sv- 
pervisor for means of riddance. : 

All chalk marks on windows should 
be washed off before leaving on Satur 
day night, as it makes a very unsightly 
opqeerases for Sunday motorists. 

All a should have “Scale of 
weights” in a conspicuous place. 

Barrels p> FF pickles, kraut, etc., 
are to have a sugar cloth hoop as a 
oe The proper amount of brine must 

be kept in these barrels to avoid shrink 
age and deterioration. 

Oil and clean scales regularly. Al! 
electric lights and fixtures must be well 
taken care of. In the summer pay 
gereeniee attention to the oiling of 
ans. 

Clean bins and sprinkle insect powder 
regularly. 


Every chain store, and every in- 
dependent dealer as well, suffers 
from many little hidden leaks that 
drain away the profits. When a 
store is operating on a very close 
profit margin, as is the case usu- 
ally with the chains, these leaks 
may go a long way toward causing 
the store’s net returns to be written 
in red. Manager and clerks may 
help themselves to merchandise, be 
careless about giving overweights 
and charging the right price. Un- 
less a definite schedule is insisted 
upon they may forget to ring up 
all the money on the cash register. 

“Of course,” says Mr. Fly, “we 
have to depend largely upon the 
honesty of our employees. But. 
even though all might be strict!y 
honest, it would be impracticable 
successfully to conduct a business 
such as ours if we did not have a 
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multitude of rules covering a large 
number of contingencies. 

“For example, any employee who 
wants to buy merchandise from the 
store for his own use must be 
waited upon just as if he were a 
customer. If the manager wants 
any of our goods, he must buy 
them from one of the clerks; if a 
clerk wants to buy, he must be 
waited upon by the manager. In 
either case the routine procedure 
covering selling must be followed. 
The goods must be wrapped by the 
person who sells them and the pur- 
chase price rung up on the reg- 
ister. 

“Is this rule broken? Doubtless 
it is; but the very fact that we 
have it and enforce it tends to keep 
down what otherwise might be 
considerable of a drain.” 

Here are some of the rules whose 
purpose it is to stop up some of the 
hidden leaks referred to by Mr. 
Fly: 


Do not “graze.” “Grazing” is the 
“grapevine” term of eating promiscu- 
ously out of the store without paying 
for it. If you drink a -Cola, or 
eat anything, pay for it. f 

Telephones are to be used for busi- 
ness purposes only, except in emer- 
gencies. , 

Managers are not permitted to employ 
clerks either regular or extra without 
permission from the office. All Saturday 
clerks must be employed upon the ap- 
proval of the Supervisor. 

It is strictly oguan the rules to 
borrow any money for any purpose what- 
soever out of the cash register. If 
manager or clerk is broke and needs 
groceries or money, consult Supervisor. 

No one is allowed to leave the store 
after closing hours until the register 
has been nced and report properly 
made gut. 

All checks cashed at Manager’s per- 
sonal risk. No personal checks amount- 
ing to $10 and over shall be cashed. 

Indorse all checks with stamp of the 
store. Manager must personally indorse 
all checks on back above indorsement of 
store stamp. The address of the cus- 
tomer cashing check positively must 
ippear on the front of check. 

There is a special form for the pur- 
pose of listing checks as they are taken 
in. This is very important for in case 
of robbery or loss of checks the bank 
can be notified to stop payment thereby 
saving what would be a_ total loss. 
List at all times all checks, These 
lists are to be sent to office each morn- 
ing by Supervisor. 

It is the Manager’s duty to check 
jrivers that bring merchandise to store. 
Fly & Hobson drivers must be checked 
with the utmost care. Make 
never to let him be in the rear of 
store alone, and whenever possible do 
nothing but stand there and check him 
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in. Likewise with bread and milk driv- 
ers. Do not permit them to mix their 
deliveries with stock on hand. The 
bread-man should place his bread on 
the cross counter and should be checked 
before it is mixed with the stock on 


hand. 

Ascertain that all packing boxes are 
empty before Fly & Hobson’s drivers 
take them out of store. Under no cir- 
cumstances leave these outside of store. 
Do not return trash in es. 

In the rear of the store fix in some 
convenient place two wooden boxes of 
average case size. One is to be used 
to keep all expense items such as 
hammer, soap, fly spray, etc. The other 
for bad goods or returned goods. 


Similar attention to minute de- 
tail is seen in the company’s in- 
structions relating to the delivery 
of goods. Inasmuch as the chain 
sells strictly for cash, stringent rules 
are necessary to avoid the losses 
that might come either through 
carelessness or dishonesty. Chances 
for this kind of waste in Fly & 
Hobson stores are reduced to a 
minimum by these rules: 


Great care must be given to the 
matter of checking out the deli boy. 
In the morning give him a "sufficient 
amount to carry him over that day, see 
that he pays for all orders just as cus- 
tomers, and in this manner it will be 
it — at all times. 
t is advisable for one person only to 
check out the delivery boy. After an 
order has been worked up, put it on 
= floor and place Oe Sus a in the 

rawer. jivery pays 
for it, take it out of the drawer and 

ace on file for delivery duplicates. 
Whoever receives the money from de- 
livery boy must put his initials on the 
duplicate. In this manner it will pre- 
vent the boy from grabbing up an order 
and running out with it before the 
money is received for it. 

_ When the delivery returns from 
his deliveries with milk les or other 
merchandise refunded, require him to 
- = yy cross —— i, 
then dispose of them properly yourself. 
All delivery orders must be taken in 
duplicate. The date, store number 
name and address of the customer should 
appear at the top of order. Write 
“Thanks” at the bottom signing either 
your name or initials. 

Delivery boy’s duties: Deliver orders 
promptly, proper accounting for 
money and merchandise received. Keep 
front and rear floor swept clean at all 
times. Keep front walk sw 
front and rear shelving — dusted. 
Absolutely do not trim or work on 
produce. Report all mistakes to mana- 

that they may be immediately 


i On 
orders of ar than $1 there will a 


charge of 5 cents. 
In the event a special customer re- 
quests the purchase and delivery of 
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Base Contracts 0 
Daily News Record Price Quotatio 


FIRM of cotton converters tells 
us it takes the entire production 


of two mills—a yardage amountin 
to 400,000 to 500,000 yards a mont 
—at the price that appears in the 
Daily News Record’s cotton goods 
quotations on the third day of the 
month. This figure is accepted by 
all parties as the price at which the 

revious month’s goods shall be 

illed. So great is confidence of 
the converters and the mills in the 
integrity and competence of the Daily 
News Record, that this arrangement 
is never questioned. 

Another cotton mill writes us that 
one of its regular contracts is based 
on price of a certain staple as 

uoted in the Daily News Record on 

e first day of each quarter. We 
know of scores of similar cases. 

It is difficult for one not immedi- 
ately in these fields to realize the ex- 
tent of the dependence of the textile- 
apparel industries on the Daily News 
Record. The industry’s open market 
for staple textiles is as real a market 
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BOSTON 
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as the cotton, wheat or security mar- 

its only existence is in the 
columns of the Daily News Record. 
That paper is accepted by the entire 
industry as the source of authentic 
market, credit, industrial, mercantile 
and style information. 

The wholesale and retail trades rely 
on the Daily News Record no less 
than the manufacturers. Buyers, 
placing orders for fabrics or finished 
merchandise are guided by this pa- 
per’s daily reports of trends in styles 
and demand. Credit men rely on the 
Daily News Record’s incorporation 
and bankruptcy news as the only 
complete source of such information. 
Individual executives in department 
stores, clothiers and outfitters read 
the Daily News Record with the 
avidity pA stockbroker following the 
financial page. 

It is this phenomenal reader-inter- 
est among the readers of 13,234(net 
paid A. B. C.) oss which makes 
the Daily News Record of unusual 
value as an advertising medium. 





ROCHESTER 





WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
The Retailer’ s Newspaper 
30,194 net paid ( ABC) 


FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE (PARIS) 
An International Textile and Style 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 


WOMEN’S WEAR MAGAZINE 
The Authority on Feminine Styles 
21,348 net paid ( ABC) 


MAN-=and his clothes (LONDON) 
British and Continental Style News 
10,000—over 8,000 net paid distribution 
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The FAIRCHILD 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Market Paper of a Great Industry 


The Daily News Record’s 13,234 net paid (A.B. C.) 
circulation is divided as follows: 


Occupation 


Factory and Mill Executives 
Wholesale Executives . . 
Retailers ... - é 
Miscellaneous . . .« 
Unclassified .. . 


The Daily News Record covers the textile- 
apparel trade vertically. Two-fifths of its 
circulation goes to mill, supply and cut- 
ting-up units. It is to the executives of these 
industries on the paper’s market data is 

T trade takes twenty-eight 
per cent of the Daily News "s circu- 
lation, and the retail trade sixteen and a half 
= cent. To its readers in this field the 

aily News Record is a source of merchan- 
dising and style news as well as of personal 


Subscriptior® , Newsstand 


Circulation 

Total 

5,581 

3,790 

2,190 

1,297 
376 


284 
193 
112 
66 
18 


- 5,297 
- 3,597 
- 2,078 
- 1,231 
- 338 


12,561 673 13,234 


and credit news and of price information. 
= » ie men’s wear Fw the Daily News 
occupies t same iti 

Women’s awe rally in the aM ne nnn 
wearing apparel. 
ae i ac tee and agency men in- 
t in men’s wearing apparel 
will find worth ing the men’s pth 
number of the Fairchild Marketing R. 
Department, series “Textile - Apparel Mar- 


k ”. Tt is on to the 
Fairchild Market Information Department. 





AST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES 


PARIS 
BERLIN 





DAILY NEWS RECORD 
Textile-Apparel News and Ideas 
13,234 net paid (ABC) 
MEN’S WEAR 
The Men's Style Authority 
14,381 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
LONDON—PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 


of the Textile-Apparel Field 


FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 


ANALYSIS 
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cAnnouncing 


ALDRICH TAYLOR 


as a member of our 


executive staff 


. 


November 15, 1928 


— 


Mr. TAYLOR comes to this 
organization from the 
Pacific Mills, where he has 
been the Manager of Sales 
Promotion, Advertising and 
Research, as well as Chairman 
of the Marketing Budget 


Committee. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
8 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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fresh meats from a ngighincies butcher, 
vandle it in the following manner: 
Ring up meat with the grocery items 
nd make notation of amount of meat 

n refund vouchers. In handling it 
his way delivery boy collects the total 
f the register slip, which will avoid 
iny confusion. 

In working up delivery orders be sure 
hat no mistakes are made. Under no 
ireumstances send out bad produce on 
rders. Mistakes and bad produce will 
isappoint and lose customers. 


It is very evident that the suc- 
-essful chain-store executive must 
know the principles of applied 
psychology; in any event he -prac- 
tices them even though he may not 
he able to call them by name. This 
is seen, not only in Mr. Fly’s rules 
for the government of his stores, 
but in his system of obtaining new 
employees. 

Anybody applying to Fly & Hob- 
son for a job has got to have his 
life’s history written down on an 
application blank which is rather a 
work of art in itself. The history 
has to cover these points: 


age, height, 


color, sex, h 
color hair, 


color eyes, 


Full name, 
weight, build, 
complexion. 

Nickname. 

Present address, telephone number. 

Where were you born? z 

Extent and place of education. | 

Married or single? Name of wife, 
age of wife, address of wife, occupation 
of wife. 

Any children? If so, give age, name 
and sex. i 

Were you married before? If so, give 
name of former wife. ‘ 

Name of father, and occupation. 

Name of mother, and occupation. 

Name of brothers, and occupation. 

Name of sisters and occupation. 

Do you rent, board, or own home? 

Do you own an automobile? 

Are you ysically strong? 
used to hard work? ‘ 

Do you smoke? Do you use intoxi- 
cating liquors? Do you use profane 
language? Do you mble? 

Do you carry life insurance? If so, 
name of company. 

How many people dependent upon 
you for a living? 

Have you any outside source of in- 
come? 

Are you in debt at present? 

How long has it been since you had 
a job? 

Are you employed at present? If so, 
by whom? xive names of employers 
for the last five years, etc. 

Give name and address of at least 
five responsible people, not related to 
you, who have known you at least five 
vears, as references concerning your 
character. ability, etc. 

If employed by us, do you think you 
could and would observe our rules and 
regulations? 

Are you so scrupulously honest you 


Are you 
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would not take, eat or give away any 
of our goods or property f 

Would you be sufficiently interested in 
our welfare to report to the manage- 
ment promptly any irregularities, short- 
comings or violations of our rules you 


should notice in store where you are 


ae d we employ you, do you will- 
ingly agree not to hold us liable for 
any damages caused by accidents, etc., 
while on duty at any of our stores? 

Should we employ you, do you will- 
ingly agree to leave our service at any 
time, without asking for reasons for 
cause of dismissal or making any fur- 
ther demands on us of any character? 

What induced you to apply to Mr. 
Bowers’ Stores for a ouutien? 

A close study of this form will 
reveal that it is cunningly drawn 
so as to corkscrew from the appli- 
cant such features of his history 
as he might seek to hide and to 
reveal conclusively whether he has 
at least the makings of that old- 
fashioned virtue known as honesty. 

The applicant’s nickname is called 
for because the astute Mr. Fly has 
discovered that a man’s nickname, 
if any, is usually rather an accu- 
rate index of his character. It may 
have any one of several meanings. 
It may indicate that he is popular 
with his fellows, that he is of a 
happy-go-lucky disposition, that his 
associates are good or bad. 

The applicant is not asked 

whether his wife is employed; he 
is asked bluntly what that good 
lady’s occupation is. Usually he 
answers truthfully, perhaps without 
thinking. If the wife is working, 
there must be a reason for it which 
he is required to tell. 
. The questions relative to smok- 
ing, drinking liquor, gambling and 
using profane language have a deep 
purpose behind them which is to 
show whether the applicant is hon- 
est. Mr. Fly does not expect to 
have any perfect supermen, just a 
little lower than the angels, in his 
employ. If he would not hire any- 
body except those who did not 
smoke or even swear a little he 
probably would have to close many 
of his stores. Drinking and gam- 
bling are somewhat more serious; 
but a person may be a good chain 
store man even though he may slip 
now and again in these respects. 

“We ask these questions,” Mr. 
Fly says, “because they give us a 
pretty good picture of what the 
man really is. If he is not addicted 
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to any of the four vices mentioned, 
so much the better. Personally I 
would not know exactly where to 
look for such a man but I suppose 
there is that kind. If, on the other 
hand, a man smokes or does a lit- 
tle polite cussing on occasion it 
takes something like moral courage 
to admit as much when he is ap- 
plying for a job that he is anxious 
to get. This is more than ever the 
case with regard to drinking and 
gambling. If he lies in answering 
either of the four questions, and 
any skilled employment manager is 
quick to detect lies, we don’t want 
him. These questions constitute a 
little character test that usually 
work out pretty well for us.” 

An important feature in the use 
of this form is that the applicant 
does not fill it out himself. He is 
asked the questions and the an- 
swers are written in by the person 
who interviews him. In this way 
he is not able to “fix up a story” 
and the real facts are more likely 
to come out. 

There is another important rea- 
son behind this rather forbidding 
application blank and the stringent 
rules by which Fly & Hobson 
stores are governed. This is the 
need of getting and training men 
who shall qualify for higher execu- 
tive positions in the business. 

“A man is advanced with us just 
as quickly as he merits it,” Mr. 
Fly declares. “It matters not 
whether he has been with us six 
months, a year or ten years. We 
do not observe seniority. This is 
a foolish and vicious practice which 
can quickly undermine the morale 
of any up-and-coming organiza- 
tion. Seniority is what is the 
matter right now with the Army 
and Navy.” 


Buys “The American Stationer 
and Office Manager” 

The American Stationer and Office 

Manager, New York, has been purchased 


by the Office Appliance Company, Chi- 
cago, publisher of Office Appliances. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 


The Simplex Burner Company, Seat- 
tle, Wash., maker of a saw dust burner 
for furnaces, has appointed the Carl 
W. Art Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct a newspaper campaign. 
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United States Exports Show 
Big Increase 


American export trade, on the basis 
of the first nine months’ figures for 
this year, is larger in volume than any 
previous year and ter in value than 
any year since 1921, according to the 
nen vereign Trade Council in a 


trade. 
Or the rac 3,000,000 worth of ex- 
rts reported up to the end of Septem- 
, about 73 per cent, the highest = 
portion on record, represents ret: 
wholly or pay munutaarel. bout 
one-fifth of these manufactured 
to Latin America, where the nited 
tates is now selling more than its 
three _leadin competitors—England, 
France and Germany—combined. No 
table increases in export are shown in 


the automotive, machinery, electrical and 
office appliance industries. 


San Diego “Union” 
Appointment 


Holman & Connell, San Francisco, 
meral office of the Associated Sunday 
agazines, have been appointed Uni 
ted States color representative of the 
Sunday magazine section of the San 
Diego Union. Holman & Connell are 
represented b Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., 
New York, F. E. M. Cole, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and Hallett E. Cole, Los Angeles 


To Direct Oil Advertising of 
Kendall Refining Company 


The Kendall Refining Company, Brad- 
ford, Pa., has placed its oil advertising 
account with Bissell & Land, 
Pittsburgh advertising agency. 
appointment does not include "the Ken- 
dall company’s newspaper advertising 
of gasoline. 


W. H. Matlack Advanced by 
Illinois Power and Light 


William H. Matlack, recently division 
sales manager of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation, East St. Louis, IIl., 
has been made advertising manager for 
that corporation’s group of Southern 
Illinois properties. He will retain his 
headquarters at East St. Louis. 


New Rubbish Burner to Be 
Advertised 


The prenterd be & Tube Company. 
Mineral idge, hi has appointed 
The Wine D° a aie Advertisine 
Company, Baltimore, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines will be 
used to feature a new rubbish burner. 


C. G. Guinn with P. S. Q. 
Grocery Chain 


C. G. Guinn, formerly with the 
Seattle, Wash., Times, has been made 
advertising manager of two hundred 
and fifty stores of the P. S. Q. chain 
of stores. He will make his 


headquarters at Seattle. 





R DURI 
a The Courier-Journal 8 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Have 
Gained 


444,119 


AGATE LINES IN 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


An amazing proof of the 
sound prosperity enjoyed by 
national advertisers in the 
“Big. Louisville Market.” 


Although losses in national lineage have been general 
for newspapers during 1928, the Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times, this year, are breaking all of 
their previous records in this classification. The 
substantial sum of 444,119 agate lines has been gained 
during the past 10 months over the corresponding 
period of 1927. 


The circulations of the Courier-Journal and the Louis- 
ville Times during the past year have increased 9,549 
Sunday and 13,084 daily, a total circulation increase of 
22,633. The remarkable progress of these growing 
newspapers during 1928 is unique, as is their record of 
102 years of constructive service to the public. 


The Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Offer Advertisers Com over 
plete Coverage of The 
Big Louisville Market 
Members of A.B.C. 
Members, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Well what do 


“We think it’s GREATL 


The Boston Traveler, established in old Bosto 
103 years ago, sets a hot pace in the progress « 
American journalism. It’s a habit with th 
Traveler. It was the first great daily newspape 

to throw the “Peaches” Browning story out 0 
its columns. It is always doing something tha 
New England talks about and cheers. 


NOW it has startled even the world of newspap 


men. It has turned its editorial columns over t@® 


BOSTON 
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» fi think of that P 


e readers. The Boston Traveler is now truly 
e voice of its readers. And what a voice they 
ave! What they say and how they say it in 
lumns once occupied by editorials, once written 

skilled writers, has made New England sit up 
id buy Travelers in ever-increasing thousands. 
es, the Boston Traveler threw out its editorial 
lumns and supplanted them with the “People’s 
prum.” Ask any New Englander how he likes 


and then get ready to have your ear talked off. 


Bhen we did it, dozens of good newspapermen 
id we were getting simple in our old age (103 

bars). Today every newspaper editor in Amer- 
a is looking at his editorial columns and asking 
mself if a new era has dawned in journalism, a 
pw path, blazed by the 


RAVELER 


Advertising we ay 

Ney A. McDevitt 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ii. 
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Palatial theatres, subways, flying fields, 


expensive motors . . 


. Buenos Aires 


is the New York of South America. 


Argentina has the greatest 
per capita wealth of all 
countries in the world 


Not only wealthy, but 
witha high-buying power 
for the commodities man- 
ufactured by industrial 
countries—b ecause Ar- 
gentina, almost entirely 
agricultural, imports over 
a hundred. million dol- 
lars worth of commodi- 
ties a year. In 1927, 
$163,300,000—an increase 
of 14% over 1926. 


Abreast of the times as 
North America in busi- 
ness methods and equip- 
ment, Argentina boasts 
modern transportation fa- 
cilities 


including aerial 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


routes to all 
cities. 


principal 


Buenos Aires, one of the 
greatest shopping places 
in all the world has a 
population which appre- 
ciates and buys quality 
merchandise and luxu- 
ries. 


Reach this desirable class 
through the columns of 
LA Prensa of Buenos 
Aires—the leading and 
most influential newspa- 
per in South America and 
with the largest circula- 
tion. 






E xclusive Advertising Representative 


14 Cockspur Street 
London S. W. 1 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


f 
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A Case Book on Packaging 


“Packages That Sell” Is a Practical Book Full of Actual Experiences 


By W. T. Dorr 


HE authors of “Packages That 

Sell,” a new reference work 
just published by Harper & 
Brothers, have presented within 
the scope of a single volume a 
compilation of case studies upon 
practically every detail of the part 
played by packages and packaging 
in the conduct of modern busi- 
ness. The total number of detailed 
citations of the experience of actual 
firms and well-known trade names, 
included within it, runs well up 
into the hundreds. 

Some of the material presented 
by the authors (Richard B. 
Franken, lecturer on the psychology 
of advertising at New York Uni- 
versity, and Carroll B. Larrabee, 
of the editorial department of 
PRINTERS’ INK) has already ap- 
peared in various articles published 
in Printers’ INK and PrtnTERs’ 
INK Montuiy. Much additional 
material has also been included. 

The extremely practical char- 
acter of the entire book has been 
emphasized by the freedom with 
which the authors have availed 
themselves of quotation, upon many 
points of detail, from authorita- 
tive statements from other sources 
bearing directly on the particular 
point at issue—full credit being, 
of course, given in all cases of this 
sort. 

“Packages That Sell,” however, 
is much more than a compilation 
from authoritative sources. The 
authors have gone into a great deal 
of carefully and clearly elucidated 
detail description of the best stand- 
ard practice on such important 
questions in packaging as the se- 
lection of the best material, form, 
size, color and general design. They 
have also included much original 
matter dealing with the closely al- 
lied question of the choice of a 
trade name, reproducing in their 
entirety the routine of competitive 
tests for name selection and also 
describing in detail the best proved 
methods of conducting a sampling 
campaign. 


There does not seem to be a 
single important point in the book 
which is not illustrated, demon- 
strated and so far as_ possible 
proved by the citation of actual 
experience of a real firm. The 
average number of actual familiar 
trade names, appearing on each 
page of the entire volume, probably 
does not fall far short of five, and 
each one is brought in for a definite 
reason. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The thoroughgoing practical 
character of the book is well illus- 
trated by a quotation of the first 
six chapter headings. They are: 
I. The Package Problem Stated. 
II. How Packages Have Increased 
Sales. III. Package Materials. 
IV. The Shape of the Package. 
V. The Size of the Package. VI. 
The Color of the Package. 

As further examples of the defi- 
nite character of the book, some 
quotations may be useful. In 
Chapter IV, under the subhead- 
ing “Tests to Determine Shapes,” 
occurs the following : 

“When the United Drug Com- 
pany decided to market Klenzo 
Mouthwash, a series of elaborate 
tests were conducted with two sets 
af bottles to determine the best 
and most appropriate shape to use 
for the purpose. The concept, 
‘suited for a mouthwash bottle,’ is 
a very complicated one; at least 
five different viewpoints are easily 
detected. 

“The bottle (1) should be handy 
to use; (2) easy to store away 
when not in use; (3) should not 
take up much room in a suitcase; 
(4) should be aesthetically pleas- 
ing as possible; (5) should have 
a base of sufficient size to prevent 
tipping over easily. The categories 
mentioned probably do not ex- 
haust the possibilities of an ideal 
mouthwash bottle, nor are they 
all of equal importance. How- 
ever, each of these categories was 
subjected to a series of tests with 
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three different groups of observers ; 
drug clerks, men purchasers and 
women purchasers in the Liggett 
Drug Stores, a highly trained in- 
vestigator making the tests.” 

In dealing with the problem of 
sampling, the sample package as a 
separate problem is examined in 
detail, as follows: 

“Is the sample package attrac- 
tive? 

“Does it sufficiently represent the 
product? 

“Will it be received by the con- 
sumer in good condition? 

“Ts it large enough to give a 
sufficient test ? 

“Are suggestions made for using 
the sample on the package or on 
the wrapper? 

“Is it received by the right peo- 
ple at the right time? 

“Does it tell the type of store 
in which the product can be pur- 
chased ? 

“Will it be received soon enough 
after the consumer has requested 
it?” 

The authors then proceed to point 
out the procedure by which the 
sample user can make sure that in 
his case the answer to each of 
these questions will be satisfac- 
tory. 

Several appendices present infor- 
mation compiled and published in 
bulletin form by the Department 
of Commerce, of the sort likely to 
prove useful to the student of the 
various problems involved in pack- 
ages and packaging. The book 
contains a good index. 

There is a useful guide to the 
day-by-day needs of workers in the 
field of advertising and merchan- 
dising, and its name is the Research 
Department of Printers’ Ink. As 
many readers know to their own sat- 
isfaction, this department is con- 
stantly receiving letters inquiring 
into any and every problem or sub- 
ject under the sun that can trouble 
an advertising man, and just as 
constantly is providing the informa- 
tion needed for an answer, if such 
information is anywhere to be 
found. 

The records of that department, 
I am told, show plainly that pack- 
ages and packaging rank high among 
the subjects about which Printers’ 
INK readers want to know more, and 
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more and more. This being thie 
case, it looks as though the authors 
of this book have done the kind 
of job that will prove practically 
helpful to a great many people in 
assembling within the convenient 
limits of a single book-cover much 
that people want to know on this 
particular subject. 





A. L. Sylvester Resigns from 
American Cigar Company 


A. L. Sylvester, president of the 
American Cigar Company, New York, 
has resigned after being associated with 
that company for many years. Hie 
started in the tobacco business with his 
father at Lancaster, Pa., and in 1884 
moved to New York. Eighteen years 
ago he jolnee the American Cigar Com- 

Te has been its president since 


pany. 
1912 

Junius Parker, chairman of the Board 
of the American Tobacco Company, 


owner of the American Cigar Compan) 
will succeed Mr. Sylvester as president 
of the latter company. Mr. Sylvester, 
for the present, will:continue as a mem- 
ber of the directorate of the parent 
company. 





T. R. Williams with Palmer, 
DeWitt and Palmer 


T. R. Williams has become an asso- 
ciate of Palmer, DeWitt and Palmer, 
newspaper brokers. Several months ago 
he resigned as business manager of the 
Sun-Telegraph. In 1925 he 
joined the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 
Chronicle Telegraph as a member of 
their executive staff and, the following 
year, was vice-president and assis 
tant publisher of those papers. When 
the Pittsburgh Sun and Chronicle-Telc- 
graph were consolidated, he became busi- 
ness manager of the Sun-Telegraph. In 
his new position, Mr. Williams will be 
located at Pittsburgh. 


Pittsbur 





Kreamer-Daniels, Inc., New 


Advertising Business 

Frank H. Kreamer and Harry ‘ 
Daniels have started an advertising 
business at New York under the name 
of Kreamer-Daniels, Inc. The business 
will specialize in window display, direct 
mail and other sales promotion services. 
Mr. Kreamer was formerly sales vice- 
president of the American Lithographic 

mpany, and Mr. Daniels was with 
Edward F. Thieler, and also at one 
time was with the American Litho- 
graphic Company. 





Perolin Company Appoints 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey 
The Perolin Company of America, 
Chica maker of boiler compositions, 
pode laced its advertising account with 
. Ste: Lee-Harvey, advertising agency 
at city. 
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Editorial and General Offices in 





A UTO s ALON 
BUENOS AIRES 


MERICAN motor cars will dominate the 
Eleventh Annual Automobile Show to be 
held in Buenos Aires this year, November 29 to 
December 9, because they appeal to the Argen- 
tines more than those represented by any other 
country. It is estimated that 97% of the motor 
vehicles now in Argentina are of American manu- 
facture. 


With a background of four years of unprece- 
dented plenty, Argentina is today enjoying highly 
satisfactory business and financial conditions. 
Argentina is, therefore, the right kind of a market 
for automobiles of all price classes. 


LA NACION, of Buenos Aires, is the recognized 
medium in Argentina for automobile advertising, 
because it represents the best value to the ad- 
vertiser. It maintains its dominant lead of many 
years’ standing in automobile display linage. 


U NACION Carries Much More Display Advertising 
In All Classifications Than Any Other Daily in Argentina 


United States Advertising 


the United States: o 4 Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Rates Ss. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
Corres t and General Times Building 
tes Semple New York 
| 383 Madison Ave., New York . Telephone: Bryant 6900 





| Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage—Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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6 bere are those who sigh for “the good old days,” who assur 
us that politics in America have lost the personal touch; who assergy 
that democracy disappears when decisions rest with forty million vote 





On the contrary, we believe, politics in America has become—with 
the radio and the swift transmission of intelligence by newspape 
and magazines—a more personal, passionate matter with the gre: 
mass of the people than in the days when opinions were handet 
down from an intellectual minority. 


















And not only in politics—the new participation on the part of th 
individual in the affairs of the world has similarly expanded in eve 
sphere of activity—in social, economic, moral and artistic affairs. 







The man who “couldn’t spend twenty-four hours thinking of him 
self alone’’ was once the man of large responsibilities. He is no 
the man in the street. 






* + * 







All of this means an enormously expanded opportunity for a mag 
azine that provides Facts for Doers—such a magazine as the n 
World’s Work. 


In the new enlarged standard size under the editorial directio 
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odeko the White House 


01 a White Horse 
but —s 


oday the candidates’ words ride broadcast 
across the air into five million homes. 


bf Barton Currie, World’s Work meets its new opportunities with a 


The new and larger opportunities of the Word's Work offers new 


The present circulation of World’s Work is 150,000 net 
paid, ABC; its present page rate, $450; based on a type area 
of 224 lines to the page. 

Beginning with the January issue, the type area will be in- 
creased to 429 lines, and the rate to $700.00 a page; — but 
until December ist, the present low rate remains available 


to advertisers entering schedules for three insertions or more 
through the August issue, 1929. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 
OSTON: Park Square Building © CHICAGO: People’s Gas Building 
TLANTA: Glenn Building SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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A Good Product deserves 
ihe best possible Sign 


Durasheen signs of porcelain 
enamel—in bright colors—are 
the best that the market affords. 
When you order Durasheen you 
may rest assured that every 
sign delivered will be 100% up 
to standard. 





WONDERFUL FLAVOR 
CRISPY-CRUNCHY-LUNCHY 














Makers of DuraSheen Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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When Misapplied Aggressiveness 
Loses Customers 


It Doesn’t Always Pay to Spur Your Salesmen on to Super-Efforts 


By A. H. Deute 


WE: were just sitting down to 
dinner at a friend’s house, 
when he was called to the phone. 
Minutes elapsed. Then his voice 
became audible and finally it be- 
came quite loud. After another 
two or three minutes he hung up 
suddenly. He was visibly angry 
when he reappeared. 

“Now, how did that chap de- 
velop the bright idea of calling 
me up at home at this hour?” he 
queried. 

What happened was this: He is 
the owner of a sizable business. 
It is large enough to maintain a 
sales force which covers the coun- 
try. This force is in charge of a 
sales manager in whom the com- 
pany has perfect confidence and 
upon whom the responsibility of 
sales development rests. It hap- 


pened that during the day this 
sales manager had been solicited by 
a salesman to buy a certain cir- 
cular-letter service which was de- 


signed to “pep up” the salesmen 
on the road. 

The sales manager was not per- 
suaded to buy this service, in 
spite of the persistent arguments 
of the salesman. The salesman 
then asked if he could see the head 
of the business. The sales manager 
explained why this. would not be 
practical. So the salesman, no 
doubt being well schooled in the 
importance of being aggressive, 
waited for the head of the business 
to reach his home, and then got 
him on the telephone. 

Now, the salesman not only took 
this man away from his dinner 
(always a fatal thing in connection 
with selling) but he put him into a 
position where a cold turn-down 
was almost inevitable. The next 
day my friend said to me: “Do 
you recall that chap who called me 
up last night? Well, even if I 
had wanted to buy what he had 
to sell, I’d be inclined to go else- 
where for it. He antagonized me 


right from the first. He was 
mighty tactless.” 

Yet that salesman was probably 
merely following a practice which 
he had been instructed to follow. 
“Go in and sell ’em,” a sales letter 
read, perhaps. “Get at your pros- 
pect at any time and place where 
you may find him. Don’t tell me 
that you can’t sell on Saturday 
morning. You want to draw pay 
for Saturday. Why not sell goods 
on Saturday?” 


IT CAN BE DONE, BUT— 


It is very true that there are 
many instances on record of sales- 
men having sold good orders on 
Saturday. Many a salesman who 
calls on the same trade week in 
and week out makes his calls 
on ‘Saturday and is entirely wel- 
come. But very few of them are 
sufficiently welcome to find it prof- 
itable to try to get the merchant 
into a corner and induce him to 
take on a new specialty on a Sat- 
urday morning. 

A buyer who buys for a chain of 
hardware stores was discussing 
this feature with me the other day 
and he remarked: “Some salesmen 


-seem to have the natural tact which 


is required to feel their way along. 
Some salesmen seem to sense the 
buyer’s mood and when they realize 
he is not in the proper mood, they 
either make a graceful exit, or 
else set the stage for a return call. 

“One of the men who today gets 


. all the business I can possibly give 


him made his first call upon me 
late one afternoon when I was get- 
ting ready to leave on my annual 
vacation. He came to see me 
about a new line we had never 
handled. I felt I should listen to 
his proposition, but in spite of a 
sense of duty, I was not in a buying 
or listening mood. I was fed up 
with the job. I wanted to get 
away. -As this salesman started to 
unfold his story, I was called on 
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the phone. He heard me say that I 
was leaving in an hour on my 
vacation. Then he did a very tact- 
ful thing. He waited for me to 
finish my telephone conversation 
and then said: ‘I couldn’t help but 
hear you say you are going on a 
fishing trip in an hour. I'll bet 
you're all pepped up about it. It’s 
a fine thing to get away for a cou- 
ple of weeks after a big year’s 
work. Why don’t you tell me 
when you'll be back and let me 
come and see you then? This 
business will wait. I can’t make 
this city on my regular route for 
ninety days, but if you will see me 
some evening, I’ll skip over here 
and keep any date at any hour you 
say.’ 

“Well, that salesman struck a 
responsive chord. I would have 
given him a half hour at the 
moment, but I really was not in 
the proper mood. I gave him an 
evening three weeks off.” 

Then this buyer went on to ex- 
plain how,. fresh from his vaca- 
tion and rest, he put in practically 
an entire evening with that sales- 


man, who made a special trip to 
see him. He and I opened our 
session on a very favorable basis 
for him. We talked about the fish- 
ing trip, and then we got into the 


details of his line. I took it on, but 
what was more important, I took it 
on the right basis.” 

That is a very pointed phrase— 
“the right basis.” 

Out on the Pacific Coast there 
is a truly great salesman. He has 
never received his due recognition 
because he is not sufficiently mer- 
cenary to press the financial issue. 
But years ago, I heard him develop 
this point of “selling a man on the 
right basis.” This man is George 
D. Lee. Of him, a buyer once 
said to me: “When he sells us, we 
stay sold.” 

Lee sums up his idea of selling 
on the right basis something like 
this: “More often than not, you do 
your house more harm than good 
when you sell the line to a man 
who buys other than on the right 
basis. It is obvious that if you 
mislead the buyer as to possible 
volume, as to estimated profits and 
the coming season’s advertising 
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campaign you will develop his ill- 
will and a lack of confidence. But 
what many a salesman overlooks is 
that all of these points may be 
properly explained and yet the line 
sold on the wrong basis. For ex- 
ample, there are certain neighbor- 
hoods where a particular item will 
sell well. This is evident. But 
how many salesmen want to adinit 
that there are other sections where 
the line will not sell as well? If 
they are able to talk a man into 
buying the line, the general atti- 
tude is ‘I should worry. He bought 
it. Let him sell it!’ 


KNOWING WHEN NOT TO SELL 

“That is an excellent example of 
misplaced aggressiveness — selling 
a line on the wrong basis. The 
really worth-while salesman—worth 
while to his house because he is 
worth while to the buyer—knows 
enough about his business and the 
buyer’s business to know when not 
to sell, as well as when to sell a 
man. That does not mean that he 
should be willing to undersell. On 
the contrary, he should be as good 
a judge as, if not better than the 
buyer as to how much to buy and 
when to buy. But he should use 
his knowledge just as eagerly and 
readily to keep a man from buy- 
ing the wrong thing as to urge him 
to buy the right thing. Aggres- 
siveness in selling is of vital im- 
portance. But it is a good deal 
like dynamite. Improperly em- 
ployed, it invariably does more 
harm than good.” 

One of the most successful sales- 
men working in New England was 
trying to put his line into a chain- 
store system which had thus far 
refused to buy. This particular 
salesman was not the regular man 
on the territory but had been as- 
signed to it just to try to sell the 
one buyer. I was with him just 
before he made his first call. I 
saw him not more than fifteen 
minutes later. 

Knowing what a successful sales- 
man he is, I was surprised to see 
him so soon again and imagined 
that in some mysterious way he 
had closed with the buyer in those 
few minutes. 

“Get an order?” I asked. 
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“Nope—not as easily as that,” 
was his reply. 

“How'd he get rid of you so 
easily ?” 

Then he explained that under 
no condition would he have gone 
into details on this first call. “I’m 
not trying to sell him a single or- 
der. I’m not interested only in 
getting something in my order book. 
I’ve got to sell him right. I don’t 
want a hundred cases. I don’t want 
a carload. I’m thinking about ten, 
twenty, fifty cars. He will handle 
that quantity during the next year 
or so, provided I start him off 
right. I’d rather not sell him at 
all, than to sell him improperly. 
Just rushing in like the proverbial 
bull and hanging on until I get an 
order isn’t going to accomplish 
anything. I stayed just long 
enough today to show him that I 
wouldn’t be a pest and a bore. I 
told him I am waiting for some 
data which I expect in the mail to- 
morrow. Tomorrow we'll talk a 
while longer, but I won’t try to sell 
him. I am going to tell him that 
I am anxious to talk with him, but 


that I prefer to go into details after 
I know a little better what we can 


hope to do for each other. I’m 
going to leave him a few samples 
and set the stage for a meeting in 
a week. If I can get him to agree 
to go into the proposition with me, 
giving me an hour to an hour and 
a half, I'll feel I’ve done a good 
day’s work to-morrow.” 

Along those lines, Alexander 
Kerr used to say: “Keep yourself 
in perfect control and don’t use all 
your talking points at one time. 
Very often the best first call is the 
call which acts as a preliminary to 
a good follow up.” And nobody 
ever accused Mr. Kerr of lacking 
aggressiveness. 

An interesting illustration of mis- 
applied, misused aggressiveness is 
that of a candy manufacturer who 
employed a very strong, high-pow- 
ered salesman to introduce his 
package line in a new territory. 
This salesman agreed to work only 
on a commission basis. He went 
over the territory like a whirlwind. 
He sold large orders. They came 
in to the great delight of the house. 
The manager remarked many times 
how lucky the house was to have 
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such a man on the force. He 
he would be able to hold on to him. 

Six months later, he was looking 

for an excuse to break his contract 
with that same salesman. 
- The salesman could influence 
three buyers out of five to take on 
his line—take it on in such quan- 
tity that the merchant found him- 
self with much more on hand than 
he could sell readily. The result 
was that, after a few months, the 
manufacturer began to have endless 
requests to accept return of the 
goods. Sometimes there was no 
request; the goods were just 
shipped back and the buyer threat- 
ened to handle no more of that 
company’s goods unless credit were 
given. 

Here was a case of a salesman 
being so convincing in his talk, so 
persuasive in his arguments, that 
dealers purchased far beyond their 
requirements. In the end, it did 
the house a great deal of harm. Of 
course, this salesman argued that 
these dealers had, in the majority 
of cases, not been buying this sort 
of package goods before. He had 
started them off on the line. That 
was true enough, but the fact re- 
mained that he was not merely a 
good salesman and aggressive—he 
was overly aggressive—he oversold. 
And the goods did not stay sold. 


AGGRESSIVE BUT LAZY 


“The trouble with the overly ag- 
gressive salesman,” a sales manager 
said to me recently, “is that he is 
‘often a lazy salesman. That 
sounds like a paradox, but it is not. 
The salesman whose aggressiveness 
may not be overly developed, knows 
that his aggressiveness must be 
founded upon a basis of hard work. 
The overly aggressive salesman is 
very often the man who in his own 
mind fails to recognize the differ- 
ence between well controlled ag- 
gressiveness and over-aggressive- 
ness.” 

I know one such salesman who 
has had a half dozen jobs in the 
last ten years. People call him “a 
once-over salesman.” He does not 
like to call ‘on the same trade over 
and over again. He feels that this 
is due to the fact that he likes a 
change of scene. Sometimes he 
tells himself and anybody else who 
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will listen that he can get any sort 
of territory properly developed in 
two or three trips, and after that 
a cheaper man, at a much smaller 
salary, can take care of it. Then 
he goes out and actually does “a 
land office business.” 

Usually, within a year or a year 
and a half, he has worked himself 
out of a job. Sometimes he gets 
into an argument with the house 
over his liberal preparation of the 
expense account. At other times, 
he wants more and more territory 
and wants it faster than the house 
can well arrange it for him. He 
is domineering, excitable and, of 
course, overly aggressive. But he 
can and does bring in large orders 
from his first one or two trips. The 
buyers who have not seen him be- 
fore are almost always impressed 
by him. He presents the house and 
the line in a roseate hue. And he 
comes away with splendid orders. 

I have talked with some of the 
lesser lights who have had to fol- 
low this man over some of the 
territories he has stirred up. One 
of them told me this sad story: 
“I was hired to take the territory 
that this man Johnson had worked 
up. He had been on it a year. And 
he surely did a lot of business. The 
house hated to see him go, but he 
found himself a job a thousand 
miles away, came in one Saturday, 
turned in his sample cases, drew 
his pay and left. This man John- 
son can get jobs easier than any- 
body else I ever met. That is one 
reason, I guess, why he is always 
on the move. 

“Well, anyway, I was hired to 
take his territory. My personal 
opinion is that Johnson was just 
smart enough to leave while the re- 
treat was apt to be orderly. Three 
months later, the house might have 
been glad to get rid of him. Now, 
all I hear is what a wonderful man 
I am following—that since he got 
the territory well organized, I 
should be able to hold it. 

“While that sounds nice, it isn’t 
absolutely true. Johnson filled the 
territory with goods. That is all 
he did. He had a knack for over- 
selling, but he did not know how— 
did not have the patience—to teach 
the man what to do with the goods 
after he received them. In other 
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words, for a year Johnson pushed 
a tremendous amount of goods into 
this territory. He forced and 
forced and forced through sheer 
personality. But that sort of thing 
will wear out, because the time 
comes when the trade realizes that 
it simply must slow down, until it 
has moved the goods. 

“That is the time when this man 
finds himself another job. Now I 
have to go along in a quiet way 
and mop up after him. I know 
that a good deal of what he sold 
is going to come back. I'll have 
to take the blame for this. The 
house will say I am an anti-climax. 
As a matter of fact, I'll be spend- 
ing most of my time for a year or 
so ironing out the difficulties which 
Johnson’s method of selling created. 

“During that year, I'll be lucky 
if the house doesn’t run me off the 
job. My monthly sales will appear 
dwarfish, compared with Johnson’s 
figures. I may not be able to bring 
all these things home to the house, 
but still they are so.” 


Elect Roy Quinlan 


Roy Quinlan, president of the Quinlan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has m elected president of the Solar 
Research Corporation, of that city, a 
company controlling patents covering the 
activation of food and drug products 
by ultra-violet rays. He has also been 
elected a director of the Kolax Company, 
also of Chicago, maker of Kolax shaving 
cream. 


William Patten Joins Ronalds 
Re-Sale Agency 


William Patten, formerly head of the 
copy and plan department of National 
Publicity Ltd., ontreal advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of the 
Ronalds_ Re-Sale Agency, Inc., New 
York. He will be in charge of mer 
chandising and plans. 


Death of Richard Hudnut 

Richard Hudnut, perfumer, died re- 
cently at Juan les Pines, France, at the 
age of seventy-two. He founded the 
business, now internationally known 
under his name, while working in his 
father’s pharmacy at New York at the 
age of eighteen. 
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In Three Lilliputian Chapters 


CHAPTER I 
(Which has to do with Sixteen Principal 
American Cities) 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is a maga- 
zine which reaches 2,217,610 families 
out of a total of 3,842,846 in sixteen 
of America’s great centers of popula- 
tion and prosperity! 


CHAPTER II 
(Which concerns hundreds of other towns and every 
advertising man) 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is not only 
a publication of tremendous influence 
in 16 principal American cities— it 
concentrates and dominates in 485 of 
the nation’s 784 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over! 


ee eee 
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In each of 153 cities it reaches one 
out of every two families. 

In 119 more cities it reaches from 
40 to 50%. 

In an additional 108 cities it reaches 
from 30 to 40%. 

In another 105 cities it reaches from 
20 to 30%. 


CHAPTER III 


(Which concerns about two million more 
American people) 
ALMOST two million additional copies 
of THE AMERICAN WEEKLY are 
bought in thousands of other pros- 


perous communities nation-wide — 
making a staggering national total of 
5,646,898 families who buy and read 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


-THEAMERICAN 
= IAW/EEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Wrigley Bidg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 
Chicago Boston Los Angeles 
222 Monadnock Bidg. 1138 Hanna Bidg. 101 Marietta Street 
San Francisco Cleveland Atlanta 


11-250 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 
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When you place the 


dummy on the scale 
OUCH !!! Naa 


Half an ounce more 
than you expected! 


That means—not ome more 
stamp, but five thousand, ten 
thousand, or twenty-five thou- 
sand more stamps. 

Shall you trim the pages, 
reduce the type size, omit pictures—or pay this 
heavy penalty? 

To all four questions the answer should be “No.” 

Many printers solve this problem for their custom- 
ers this way: They set the text in clear, easy-to-read 
type. They use a suitable cover, and print the inside 
on Warren's Thintext. The extra stamps do not go on. 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext, a catalog is remark- 
ably light. 

Warren’s Thintext prints type and line engravings 
beautifully and takes halftones up to 120 screen. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong and stands lots of 
handling. 

You or your printer can get sample sheets or 
dummies from any distributor of Warren’s Standard | 
Printing Papers. 

We have published a book that is an eye-opener on 
space and postage economies. Its title is “Making it 
easy to plan printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Get this 
book from any distributor of Warten’s Standard 
Printing Papers—or write us for a copy. No charge. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, tor MILk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 
required in printing, folding, and binding 









































A Little Sermon for Faint-Hearted 
Advertisers 


This Company Has Adopted an Advertising Philosophy Which Puts Its 
Advertising in the Proper Place in the General Selling Scheme 


By B. H. Prentice 


Treasurer, The Sikes Company 


Not long ago the president of 
a company which had been do- 
ing some rather striking advertis- 
ing in national weeklies expressed 
considerable dissatisfaction over the 
fact that after having spent $150,- 
000, he and his associates were un- 
able to determine the extent to 
which it had been productive. He 
said: “We expected our advertis- 
ing to induce the consumer to go 
to his dealer and 


order of any considerable size. 
Neither can we truthfully say that 
many of the new dealer accounts 
which we have placed on our books 
during this six-year period have 
been won because of the dealer’s 
enthusiasm over our advertising 
campaign. 

Nevertheless we are continuing 
to appropriate to advertising a sum 
that represents a pretty substantial 
percentage of our 





not only ask for, 
but to insist upon 
getting, our prod- 
uct.” 

Of course, when 
one really “thinks 
through” such a 
suggestion, the fal- 
lacy is obvious. If 
one company could, 


a paying 
tells, too, 


as standard. 





In this article Mr. 
tice tells how a compara- 
tively small advertiser can be 
assured that advertising 
investment. 
how direct mail 
to the trade has persuaded 
dealers to accept his product 


annual gross sales, 
and are confident 
that we are getting 
“value receiv 
for that expendi- 
ture. Why? 

In the first place, 
we have developed 
a very definite phi- 
losophy of adver- 
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by spending $150,- 
000, induce consumers to insist on 
its product, another company with 
another $150,000 could do the same, 
and so on indefinitely, which is 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Nevertheless, every national *ad- 
vertiser coming within the group 
spending less, we'll say, than $200,. 
000 a year in advertising, must, in 
the nature of things, be interested 
in the problem brought up by the 
executive to whom I have referred. 
It is because I feel that our expe- 
rience in this connection may be 
valuable to others that this article 
is being written. 

The Sikes Company is just 
completing its sixth year of na- 
tional advertising of Sikes office 
easy chairs, and there have been 
many times in that period when 
we, too, would have welcomed an 
adequate “yardstick.” It has only 
been very occasionally that we 


have been able to trace any par- . 


ticular. order directly to our ad- 
vertising, and never, so far as I 
can recollect, in the case of an 
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tising (if I may so 
dignify it) so far as our own par- 
ticular problem is concerned. Bear 
in mind that our problem is the 
marketing of a product which is 
sold to a comparatively small 
group of people once or twice in 
a lifetime, and that the amount of 
money involved in almost any in- 
stallation is sufficiently great to 
make it almost certain that a pros- 
pective purchaser will not make a 
casual decision. 


HELPING THE SALESMEN 


Starting with that thought, we 
concluded that office chairs will 
always have to be well sold by 
capable, high-grade salesmen, and 
that our advertising must be de- 
signed to aid such selling, and 
must never be considered a sub- 
stitute for it. We have felt that 
by proper advertising we could 
create for our own salesmen and 
for our dealers an opportunity— 
= that we must then see to it = 
the opportunity was grasped. e 
believe that with a different atti- 
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tude of mind we could have run 
the identical copy that has ap- 
peared during the last six years 
and in the same mediums, and have 
received almost no benefit from it. 
It is, then, or at least so we feel, 
this “attitude of mind” which has 
been the determining factor in 
such success as has been ours, and, 
to repeat, that attitude has been 
founded on the belief that our ad- 
vertising could, if properly used, 
create favorable conditions for our 
dealers and our salesmen; but that 
it must not, of and by itself, be 
expected to bring in business. 

In actually working out this 
conception we have regarded our 
magazine advertising as a back- 
ground. Direct mail has been the 
aggressive weapon, and this has 
been divided into two parts—dealer 
and consumer. 

Let us consider the dealer pro- 
gram first. Even here we have 
only attempted to amplify and fill 
in the “background.” As each 


magazine advertisement has ap- 
peared, a broadside incorporating 
a reproduction of the magazine ad- 
vertisement, and, in the same mail- 


ing-piece, a comment from the 
dealer point of view, has been pre- 
pared. This is mailed to practi- 
cally every office furniture dealer 
in the United States—not to Sikes 
dealers only. 

The usefulness of this dealer 
advertising was shown a few 
months ago. We had just secured 
the order for the chairs in a large 
court house in a New England city 
on which we had been the high 
bidders. There had been about fif- 
teen dealers bidding on the job. 
After the award had been made 
the chairman said to me: “You will 
probably be interested to know, 
Mr. Prentice, that every dealer on 
this job, regardless of what chairs 
he was bidding on, told us that if 
we bought Sikes chairs we would 
get first-class quality.” We don’t 
believe that any such unanimity of 
opinion would have been possible 
had not these dealers been kept 
regularly informed through our 
direct-mail advertising. 

Just before each magazine ad- 
vertisement is to appear, a letter, 
always dwelling on some particu- 
lar point of this same “philosophy 
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of advertising” which we are dis- 
cussing in this article, is sent to 
Sikes dealers only. Of course, 
over a long period there has had 
to be a good deal of reiteration in 
these letters, but we are usuall) 
able to find some new method of 
approach in each instance. We re 
gard this regular Sikes dealer let- 
ter as one of the most importan 
features in our plan,’ since by 
means of it we prevent our dealer: 
from ever forgetting that our ad 
vertising can be of value to them 
and to us only when and if the) 
make the proper use of it. 


THE CONSUMER DIRECT-MAIL 
CAMPAIGN 


Up to this point we have been 
creating the “scenery,” or, as we 
have previously called it, the “back 
ground.” We come now to our 
consumer direct-mail campaign, 
which alone makes the whole ef 
fort productive. Probably the most 
important factor in this department 
is our mailing list. We don’t shoot 
at the blue sky. Only real pros- 
pects are on that list. From 
“Dodge Reports” and other simi- 
lar sources we learn of new build- 
ing prospects—banks, public build- 
ings and corporation offices—where 
new office furniture will be re- 
quired. We discover who the per- 
son or persons are who will do 
the deciding when the time comes. 
Frequently this includes the archi- 
tect,.and, in passing, when an archi- 
tect’s name once gets on our list 
it stays there. In addition, we 
are constantly adding to our list, 
from information supplied by deal- 
ers and our own salesmen, the 
names of the proper executives in 
the larger banks and corporations 
who are almost always in the 
market for office furniture. 

To this list is sent, first, regu- 
lar broadsides similar in form and 
material to those sent to dealers, 
except that the copy is fittingly 
changed. Recently we adopted a 
standard form of broadside in the 
design of the Sikes trade-mark so 
that even if it goes into the waste 
basket unopened the name “Sikes” 
will register. Second, at inter- 
vals this list is sent a series of 
booklets, perhaps the most impor- 
tant of which is a fairly elaborate: 
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che Medium of Direct Contact 
with the “key” Men 
in American Industry! 


ft a degree equalled by no other single medium 
in the field, The Magazine of Wall Street is 
the magazine of the men who direct the business 
life of the nation. 


And who are these people all over the country 
who read The Magazine of Wall Street so consist- 
ently month in and month out? 


Business leaders in all principal cities; more bank- 
ers than any single banking medium reaches; heads 
of important public utility corporations; members 
of brokerage houses where copies circulate, from 
senior partners to cashiers; principal railroad ex- 
ecutives; officials of automobile companies whose 
securities are listed; political leaders and influential 
citizens in every important center of population of 
the United States. 


This circulation, totalling 84,000 readers every two 

weeks of the year, offers a hand-picked market to 

advertisers, not only of business equipment and 
"The Voice industrial commodities of all kinds but also of 
of Authority in every type of product which appeals primarily to 
the Industry that people of means and good taste! 


is Fundamental Most important to. such advertisers is the fact that 
to ALL Industry you can impress this unusually stable, unusually 
high quality reader group, month after month, at 
the modest price of only $650.00 per page—a rate 
which entitles The Magazine of Wall Street to major 
consideration on every quality-product advertising 


schedule. C. G. WYCKOFF, Publisher 


42 Broadway, New York 
{Member of Audit Bureau Circulations} 
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one entitled “Better Offices” that 
is illustrated with photographs of 
Sikes installations. Third, a se- 
ries of letters is written on four- 
page letterheads (the printed mat- 
ter in these letterheads varies 
according to whether the prospect 
is a bank, public building, or a busi- 
ness corporation). These are not 
mere form letters, but more often 
than not are entirely individual and 
suited to the particular case. 

While all this direct-mail mat- 
ter has been going out (sometimes 
it is a matter of years between the 
first report of. a project and the 
actual purchase of the furniture) 
our own salesman in the territory 
and the dealer have been advised 
of the prospective business, and 
actively followed to see that the 
proper number of calls are being 
made. It is these calls that bring 
in business, but we’ most decidedly 
believe that our advertising makes 
them doubly effective—and what 
is equally important, our salesmen 
do, too. They report that presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of banks, 
and important corporation execu- 
tives, take a very different atti- 
tude toward the representative of 
a company they feel they know 
something about than they used to 
when the card meant simply “an- 
other office furniture salesman.” 

As is implied in the above para- 
graph, we do not depend upon our 
dealers to do all the necessary sell- 
ing to the consumer. Our own 
men are always in contact with 
every job of any size, sometimes 
working with a dealer’s salesman, 
but frequently handling it alone. 
Of course, in any case, the delivery 
and billing is done by a dealer. 
We have found this type of in- 
tensive work to be absolutely neces- 
sary, not alone because it saves 
many orders that would otherwise 
be lost, but because, by showing 
that we know how to do this work 
ourselves, we are able to secure a 
much higher grade of sales effort 
on the part of our dealers than 
would otherwise be possible. 

As yet, no reference has been 
made to our style of copy. It 
should be clear from the descrip- 
tion of our plan, as we have so 
far outlined it, that the main func- 
tion of our copy is to build up in 
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the minds of consumers a favor- 
able attitude toward The Sikes 
Company. Consequently, we have 
tried to sell ideas rather than mer- 
chandise, and to present those ideas 
in as interesting and coherent a 
manner as we could. Usually we 
have tried to concentrate on one 
idea for six months at a time. For 
instance, we spent one six-months’ 
period promoting the idea of ap- 
pearance as an essential factor in 
a modern efficient office; other pe- 
riods have dealt with comfort and 
with seating as it affects health. 

One year we devoted a major 
portion of our space toward ac- 
quainting the business public with 
the service the modefn office furni- 
ture dealer is equipped to render; 
right now we are building our 
copy around Paul M. Mazur’s re- 
cent book, “American Prosperity.” 
In this current copy we are em- 
phasizing the high tension of pres- 
ent-day industrial competition, 
pointing out that only the most 
efficient can survive. Directly, the 
copy argues that one of the essen- 
tials in such efficiency is the well- 
equipped office, but indireetly we 
hope the reader will make the im- 
plication that The Sikes Company 
is one of those organizations so 
manned and equipped as to be able 
to survive and serve in these 
highly competitive times. Inci- 
dentally, in our current direct-mail 


advertising to the consumer we are - 


offering free copies of “American 
Prosperity,” and almost every copy 
we have sent out has brought us 
an enthusiastic letter of apprecia- 
tion. This book certainly does not 
advertise office chairs, but it does, 
we feel, create respect for The 
Sikes Company. 

Perhaps, then, sending out this 
book typifies as well as any one in- 
stance could what we have tried 
to do, and shall continue to try to 
do, in our advertising—to build 
up respect for The Sikes Company, 
leaving to more direct methods the 
actual creation of sales. The fact 
that our business has increased at 
a more than normal rate each year 
since 1922, and this year has 
jumped ahead at a rate surprising 
even to ourselves, is the only “yard- 
stick” we possess—but it seems 
sufficient. 
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Electrical World 


publishes its 


ANNUAL 


STATISTICAL NUMBER 
dated 


January 5th 
1929 


BH onwanp-tookins 
manufacturers are 
already planning to tell 
in this important issue 
the story of their prog- 
ress in product and 
plant, tying in with the 
editorial theme of the 
Annual Statistical 
Number. 


A McGraw-Hill 
Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Member ABC and ABP 
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Need 


UY circulation to fit your distribution or 

your need of distribution. We do not ask 
you to pay for circulation you do not need. You 
can buy any one or more of these four sections 
without paying for the others until their use fits 
into your advertising program. 


Farm Life’s new sectional advertising method 
enables you to spot your advertising purchases 
where you want them. For you, we break up 
our national circulation into sections correspond- 
ing to our country’s main distribution districts. 
We have complete national distribution for sale, 
but you may buy it separately in sections as you 
need it. 

Send for folder “Campaigning on The Sec- 
tional Basis.” It will give you full details. 


FARM LIFE, SPENCER, INDIANA 
T. W. LeQuatte, Publisher 
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Sell San Francisco 


WITH 


“CALL COLOR” 


Te Call will 


carry 50% more color pages in 


1928 than in 1927! 


This substantial increase is 
evidence of the growing recog- 
nition by national advertisers 
of the pulling power of Call 
color! ’ 


Newsprint for action — color 
for attention—THE CALL for 
circulation. Largest evening 
newspaper circulation in 
Northern California. 


Daily 3c Saturday 5c 


Its CALL 


For Rates and Full Particulars Address Nearest Representative 


HERBERT W.MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER KARL J. SHULL 
342 Madison Avenue 910 Hearst Bldg. § Transportation Bidg. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by more than 20,000,000 People 





This Co-operative Campaign Breaks 
with Tradition 


Ihe Screen Manufacturers’ Association of America Advertises to Secure 
Inquiries for Distribution among Its Members 


By Charles Noble 


OF of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the organization and 
direction of a co-operative adver- 
tising and market development 
program by a manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, has always been that of 
drawing the line between what the 
association is to do, and what the 
individual manufacturers should 
do for themselves. 

Naturally, each association that 
advertises co-operatively has found 
its Own answer to this question, 
and equally naturally, no two of 
the answers entirely agree. a 
association campaigns as that of 
the paint and varnish trade—the 
“Save-the-Surface Campaign’— 
and of the soap and glycerine 
manufacturers, go very far into 
the sales promotion job. Others 
confine themselves much more 


strictly to general principles, and 
keep their advertising to an “in- 


stitutional” character. 

Inasmuch as the question is one 
that is never permanently settled, 
it is always of interest to all asso- 
ciations to study the plans and ex- 
periences. of any one of them; 
what it. includes and what it leaves 
out. 

The co-operative advertising 
program of the Screen Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America is 
a relatively small one. But from 
the point of view of specific sales 
promotional effort it goes about as 
far as any. Very few associations, 
as this one has done, have gone to 
the length of employing their co- 
operative advertising to secure 
specific inquiries for distribution 
among their individual members. 

The basic objectives of the cam- 
paign, according to Horace G. 
Drake, president of the association, 
are only two in number. 

“First,” says Mr. Drake, “it is 
the purpose of the association ad- 
vertising to have screens included 
in the original plans and specifica- 
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tions, and to have financial pro- 
vision made for good screens. 
Unless this is done, cheap screens 
will probably be used, as usually 
the money provided for building 
will have been spent before reach- 
ing the screens, one of the last 
things to be considered in building 
a house. Planning screens in the 
beginning permits designing them 
to accomplish best results from 
both artistic and utilitarian stand- 
points. 

“Second, to have screens installed 
whenever the house is ready for 
them. If this were done, the de- 
mand on the factory furnishing 
made-to-order screens would be 
more evenly divided over the year. 

“The building trades have ac- 
complished a great deal in their 
campaign for year-round building, 
and the screen manufacturers are 
making an effort to follow in their 
wake and have the screens installed 
when the house is ready, even 
though it be in the fall. Heating 
plants are put in when the house is 
ready, although it may be in the 
spring of the year, and they will 
not be used until fall and winter.” 

The two basic objectives, of 
raising the general standard of 
public taste in connection with the 
commodity involved, and improv- 
ing a seasonal condition affecting 
the industry as a whole, are prac- 
tically universally accepted as suit- 
able for association work, where 
the association undertakes any co- 
operative market development 
work at all. 

But the detailed advertising now 
being published by the Screen 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
America shows, in a very interest- 
ing way, that this particular pro- 

considerably farther 

It does, in fact, devote 
considerable effort and attention to 
selling the idea that the particular 
manufacturers who are members 
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of the association are especially 
well fitted to supply the customer’s 
needs. 

One advertisement is headed 
“Screens ‘Tailor-Made’ by Ex- 
perts,” and the copy goes on, after 
describing the advantages of “cor- 
rect, durable screening,” to say: 

“How can you get these artistic, 
dependable screens for your home? 
By placing your order with a 
member of the Screen Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America, a 
group of experts who have been 
designing metal and wood screens 
for periods ranging from twenty- 
one to thirty-six years.” 

And the concluding paragraph 
says: 

“Return the coupon today for 
free book of suggestions on the 
right way to screen the home, and 
also name of the nearest member 
who will give you estimates with- 
out charge or obligation.” 

The booklet is also just about 
as direct a piece of sales literature 
as any individual manufacturer 
would use. This is co-operating 
right down where sales live, and it 
will interest a lot of other trade 
association executives to see how 
this plan works out. 

And also it will shock and hor- 
rify some of the ultra-conservative 
members of some association ex- 
ecutive committees, who battle 
tooth and nail against co-operative 
plans not one-tenth as radical as 
this one which one of the smallest 
associations has fearlessly adopted. 


R. O. d’Albret Joins “Chain 
Store Age” 


R. O. d’Albret has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Chain Store Age and will 
represent the general merchandise and 
grocery editions in the Western terri- 
tory, with pengguertars at Chicago. He 
was recently estern manager of the 
Butterick Quarterly and, at one time, 
was with the Progressive Grocer and 
Good Hardware. 


Braeburn Knitting Mills Ap- 
point J. H. Cross Agency 


The Braeburn Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of Braeburn 
knitted suits for children and Braeburn 
sweaters, have appointed the J. H, Cross 
Company, advertising agency, Philadel- 
phia a New York, sing 
counsel. Magazines, buslacss papers 
and direct mail are being used. 
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General Motors Reports Big 
Gain in Earnings and Sales 


Net sales of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, for the first nine 
months of 1928, amounted to $1,210, 
408,566, against $1,028,131,492, for the 
corresponding months of 1927. Net 
sales tor the third quarter of this year 
were $401,158,789, against $347,512,013, 
for the corresponding quarter of 1927 

Net income for the first nine months 
of this year, after charges and Federal 
taxes, amounted to $234,464,013, against 
$190,582,340, for the first nine months 
of last year. Net income for the third 
quarter of 1928, was $76,284,408, 
against $62,371,900, for the third quar- 
ter of 1927. 

Earnings for the nine months ended 
September 30, exceeded those of any 
nine months in the company’s history 
and were greater than the previous 
record earnings for the tull year, 1927. 


Niagara Sprayer Account to 
Buffalo Agency 


The Niagara Sprayer & Chemical 
Company, nc., Middleport, b te 
manufacturer of insecticides and spray- 
ing equipment, has appointed Addison 
Vars, Inc., Buffalo, N Y., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
— papers and newspapers will be 
used. 


Purchase Interest in Fisher- 
Wilson Agency 


L. P. Fisher and i L. Harrison, of 
Philadelphia, and S. T. Phelan, of St. 
Louis, have ee “the stock hold- 
ings of C. L. Fisher and D. E. Nird- 
linger, formerly chairman of the board 
and vice-president, respectively, of the 
ee Advertising Agency, St. 

ouis. 


Holiday Campaign for 
Havana Cigars 


The Cuban National Tobacco Com- 
mission, Havana, Cuba, has appointed 
the Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to con- 
duct a holiday campaign on imported 
a cigars. Magazines are being 
used. 


Appoint Mac Gurney 

The Commercial Fibre Company of 
America, Inc., and the International 
Merchandising Syndicate, Inc., both of 
New York, and the Crown Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., Brooklyn, have 
appointed Mac Gurney Advertising, Inc., 
New York, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 


Joins Memphis “Commercial- 
Appeal” 


Jefferson Davis, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Press-Scimitar, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Memphis Com. 
mercial-Appeal. 
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The eye is akin 
to the Cerberus 
that prowls grim 
guard at the gate 
of the mind. We 
snare him with 


the honeyed har- 


mony of intrigu- 


ing typography 
just as Orpheus 


lulled Cerberus 


to Merpheus by 
twanging hislyre 


USS Ss ssssssss 


FREDERIC 
NELSON 
PHILLIPS 


INC. ¢ Typographers 
Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





How Should We Tell Salesmen 
About Their Personal Habits? 


A Delicate Subject That Reqtires Delicate Handling 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: J 

Isn’t there some business service that 
publishes for distribution among sales- 
men a booklet which gives tatherl 
advice about polishing shoes, clean col- 
lars, and not cleaning finger nails in a 
customer’s office? . 

A client of ours feels the need of 
this sort of booklet, believing that it 
would have better effect on his salesmen 
than giving them personal talks, writing 
them letters, or including such pertinent 
advice in his sales manual. 

We will appreciate hearing from you 
on this subject. Mayhap you already 
have had a discussion in your publica- 
tion on “How should we tell salesmen 
about their personal habits?” 

f you publish this inquiry, 
omit our name. 


please 


NE sales manager, interviewed 

on this subject, said : “Not only 
is this subject a delicate one to dis- 
cuss with a salesman because of 
its personal nature, but because per- 
sonal appearance bears a direct re- 
lationship to compensation. ‘I can- 
not afford to dress better’ is the 
invariable reply to criticism. Or, 
‘If you want me to have my clothes 
pressed, my shoes shined, my face 
shaved and my nails manicured 
every day, who's going to pay for 
it? {I can’t, unless you allow me 
to put these items in my expense 
account.’ ” 

It will always be a question 
whether it is better to tell a sales- 
man to look to his personal habits 
or to tell him to read a book or 
an article on the subject. Who 
does the telling, and how, makes all 
the difference. One man will take 
anything from his chief. Another 
will take only praise; adverse crit- 
icism would be answered with a 
resignation, or a threat to tender it. 

Direct and personal discussion is 
at best an unpleasant business for 
sales manager as well as salesman. 
Indirect and impersonal methods of 
dealing with a group of salesmen, 
or the sales force as a whole, are 
less embarrassing and probably as 
effective, though over a longer 
stretch. 

One of the most novel ideas ever 
described in these pages was the 
“Clean-up-Doll-up Contest” of the 


Todd Protectograph Co. (April 
24, 1924). This contest began on 
January 7 and ran until March 1. 
Prizes were awarded for sales on 
the basis of percentage of increase 
over quota, and all prizes offered 
were articles of clothing, from new 
suits and overcoats to collars, socks 
and neckties. The contest was 
promoted with a large broadside 
entitled “Klassy Klothes Kontest,” 
issued once a week. 

Another idea, impersonally pre- 
sented, was described in The Little 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom of Sep- 
tember 16, 1926. This idea was the 
use of a full length mirror so 
placed in the business office of the 
Columbus Dispatch that when 
salesmen stood at the elevator 
waiting for a down car, they could 
see themselves from hat to shoes. 
Above the mirror a sign read: 
“Your appearance will have either 
a favorable or an unfavorable re- 
action upon every prospect you 
meet today. Look yourself over.” 

Among the more ordinary ways 
of keeping this matter before sales- 
men is to give it a lot of space in 
the sales manual. Let. the amount 
of space given it be indicative of 
its importance in the opinion of the 
company. 

Articles on this subject have 
appeared occasionally in the 
Printers’ INK Publications and 
references will be sent to those 
interested —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appointed by “Tire and Auto 
Accessory Topics” 


Lewis P. Sale has been appointed 
Mid-West advertising representative of 
Tire and Auto Accessory Topics, New 
York, the first issue of which appeared 
in October. He will cover the terri 
tory of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Wiscor.- 
sin, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Appoints Hart Lehman 
The Autodrink Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of Autodrink, re- 
frigerated beverage dispenser, has placed 
its advertising account with Hart Leh- 

man, Advertising, also of New York. 
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oF repre advertisers such as 


these, recognize the distinct ad- 
vantage of using a publication that 
oes to one or more executives in every 
ank in the United States and Canada. 


With a net circulation of 66,596 copies 
among bankers in the United States 
and Canada, The Burroughs Clearing 
House, as a medium for reaching the 
bank field, is unsurpassed. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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The fine art of erving 


4 


over spilled milk 











I t is recorded in the wisdom of the ancients 
that no good end is served by mixing tears with spilled milk. 
But that does not mean that milk is to be spilled all over 
the place with impunity and nothing more thought about it. 
Lessons of serious import are sometimes to be learned from 
looking a little to the contour of the lip of the pitcher, or 
to the relative cubic contents of pitcher and cup, or to the 
angle of incidence subsisting between the pitcher and the 
table upon which it rests, or to the margins of safety to be 
observed in gripping the handle of the pitcher. 
So long as the eye be not blinded by foolish tears, there is 
a fine art to this crying over spilled milk. Often in business it 


can be practiced to the conservation of the milk supply. 


I n general, it is money that fills the milk cans of 
business. When. it is rightly poured from vessel to vessel and 
consumed, at last, by the thirsty soul it was intended to reach, 
this milk results in growth and strength and health. 

When it is spilled around, it fails of these laudable effects. 
It is gone, with nothing to show for the going but a soiled spot 
on the linen. Tears are in order. 

Whether it is rightly poured becomes, therefore, a matter 
of primary importance. The problem of business administra- 
tion resolves itself into a matter of pouring systematically 
rather than spilling carelessly. 

And auditing the books is just a routine dairyman job of 
finding out whether the milk has gone to soak the napery or 
to induce healthful growth. 





cri 
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Part of the money expended by business is poured 
out for purposes of direct advertising. And you are at times 
concerned in knowing whether this pouring has been a busi- 
nesslike or a haphazard proceeding. . 

The direct advertising audit is a businesslike method of 
learning the truth about the matter. It is a review of what has 
been done in direct advertising, not in any lugubrious spirit, 
but in a spirit of helpful co-operation. It measures the cup 
that needs to be filled. It suggests the sort of pitcher that can 
most effectively fill this cup without spilling rich milk over 
the edge. It considers whether the pitcher which has been 
used in the past was that sort. If not it recommends modifica- 
tions which will make that sort in the future. 

That is, a direct advertising audit cries to some effect. It 
cries out loud. It may cry— 


that what you have been doing is the 
best thing to do; 


that you might better, in the future, 
do it this other way; 


that this and that other thing might 
profitably be done. 


Such a survey may transform what looked like a soggy 
spot on the table linen into a most delectable profit design. 

What can a direct advertising audit be made to mean to 
you? We suggest that you write for the new Evans-Winter- 
Hebb booklet, “The Direct Advertising Audit.” It tells the 
story in complete detail. The present edition is limited to 
executives who use direct advertising. 


*@BO: 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 
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‘We can 
get some ideas 
on the Coast” 


said an Eastern sales manager 


We recently assisted in presenting the 1929 adver- 
tising plans for one of our clients at a national sales 
convention held on the Pacific Coast. It wasat- 
tended by the sales manager of an Eastern manufac- 
turer whose interests are mutual with those of our 
client. At the close of the meeting, he declared, 
“‘That’s the best advertising presentation I have 
ever seen. Wecan get some ideas on the Coast.” 

Our men travel thousands of miles every year assisting 
clients to obtain the maximum use of their advertising plans 
in making sales through their own representatives, through 
jobbers, brokers and dealers. It enables us to get first hand 
facts about our clients business that are invaluable. 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 
Advertising 
PORTLAND + SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and Nationat Uutdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Yardsticks P—Forget Them 


Some Thoughts for the Scientifically Minded, Who Would Know in 
Advance Just What Their Advertising Will Accomplish 


By John Wallace 


Of Maxon, Inc. 


VERY once in a while some- 

body or other stands up in 
meetin’ or fills space in the public 
prints with loud and imperative 
demands that he be forthwith 
handed a yardstick to measure the 
exact value of advertising to his 
particular business. 

Just why these gentlemen always 
insist that a yardstick is essential to 
their computations, rather than a 
quart measure, a pennyweight scale 
or a Chinese counting board, none 
of them, so far as I know, has 
ever seen fit to explain. But it is 
a yardstick they crave; and, they 
hint darkly, failing to get it, they 
will leave advertising flat and de- 
vise some other means of letting 
the buying public in on the secret 
that they make monkey wrenches, 
squirrel cages, mnut-crackers or 


whatever it may be they manu- 
facture, 

Whenever I hear one of these 
voices wailing in the wilderness of 
business for a yardstick by which 


to measure advertising I am 
tempted to yell back: 

“Try and get it!” 

There is no such magic imple- 
ment in industry’s tool chest. All 
the mathematicians from Euclid 
to Einstein couldn’t find the answer 
to the problems these questioning 
ones propound. Their guess would 
be no better than yours or mine. 
Neither can the oil in the ground 
be measured to a half pint, but we 
do not stop drilling wells for that 
reason. e know a gusher will 
be valuable even though we cannot 
foretell just how valuable. So do 
we know that advertising, intelli- 
gently and consistently used in 
behalf of a meritorious product, 
increases sales tremendously. 

Most of us, I imagine, would 
like to have an advertising yard- 
stick if such a thing were to be 
had. It would come in just as 
handy around an agency as in a 
national advertiser’s office. 


The man who insists he should 
be able periodically to call upon his 
accounting staff to figure out in 
dollars and cents his profits (or 
losses) from advertising, frequently 
cites as an example the comforting 
situation in this respect existing in 
certain other departments of his 
establishment. 

“I know to a dime,” he will say, 
“what it costs to maintain my office 
and field selling organizations and 
precisely how much business they 
bring in. But when I spend money 
for advertising I have to do it on 
faith and arrive at my calculation 
of its worth on the guess or opinion 
of myself or someone else.” 

Well, why not? Advertising, as 
purchased by the manufacturer, is 
not merely so many inches of space 
in newspapers and magazines—not 
alone so many thousand printed 
pieces sent by direct mail to dealers 
and contractors. It is a service (I 
wish I knew a less overworked 
word) and, as such, must be ac- 
cepted and paid for and likewise 
measured, if you will, largely on 
faith. 

Over against a sales organization 
with its ready adaptation to com- 
puting costs and profits, let us place 
the matter of legal service. 


CAN YOU MEASURE LEGAL SERVICE? 


What sort of yardstick has a 
manufacturer by which to measure 
the ability and acumen of his law- 
yer? None, of course. He has 
no means of determining accurately 
just how sound his particular at- 
torney’s advice will turn out to be. 
Yet he pays the lawyer money in 
the form of retainers, pays un- 
| saan ay and blindly. Why? 

ecause he has faith in the man. 
He will probably never know for 
a certainty whether some other 
lawyer might not have counseled 
ae nee wisely and to his greater 


pr 
He is buying something intan- 
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gible—something that can never be 
weighed or measured to a nicety, 
something that can only be ap- 
praised broadly after its workings- 
out have been observed in a general 
way over a fair period of time. 
And this appraisal in the end will 
be nothing more than an estimate. 

Advertising comes close to fall- 
ing into the same category, or so 
it seems to me. The primary ob- 
jective of national advertising, we 
are often reminded by the learned 
doctors of our craft, is to create 
desire in the heaving bosoms of 
customers for the particular prod- 
uct advertised. Let us proceed on 
that hypothesis. 

How are you going to tell just 
what proportion of the purchasers 
of Biffo’s Bran Biscuits were im- 
bued with their passionate desire 
to taste this delicacy by reading 
the advertisement prepared by the 
Smackum Agency, describing the 
Biffo product as a marvelous aid 
to easy digestion? Biffo will never 
know. He will have to pay for 
Smackum’s service on faith. If, 
after a fair trial, Biffo’s advertis- 
ing campaign doesn’t produce satis- 
factory results, he’d better try a 
different kind of advertising cam- 
paign, or change agencies—or make 
sure that his goods measure up 
to the claims put forth for them. 

More than one manufacturer, by 
the way, might well keep a yard- 
stick always on hand to measure 
the quality of the thing he makes 
and sells. Then he can see to it 
that no overstatement of its merit 
creeps into his advertising copy. 
Some advertising campaigns fail, I 
suspect, because that little matter 
is overlooked. 

You can’t measure the dollar and 
cents value of a national adver- 
tising campaign because, as has 
been pointed out, you have no 
means of ever knowing how many 
buyers responded to your appeal. 
A salesman keeps an expense ac- 
count and a record of the sales 
he makes on a trip. Add his salary 
to the expense total and all you 
need do is take your pencil and 
perform a simple operation in sub- 
traction and you know where you 
stand. The yardstick is always 
available for that purpose. But 
you can’t apply it very well to 
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advertising as a promoter of sales, 

Mrs. McSweeney, no matter how 
sharply desire, created by adver- 
tising, may gnaw at her vitals, 
does not trip into her grocer’s and 
gush: “Oh, I just read the love- 
liest ad with the most gorgeous 
pictures about Cremation Evapor- 
ated Milk. It said they get it 
from cultured cows. I must try 
a dozen cans.” What she does say 
is: “I want some evaporated milk 
—let’s see, I'll try that Cremation, 
I guess.” 

Probably the desire for Crema- 
tion Milk sprang from having the 
name constantly thrust before her 
vision from magazine pages and 
poster boards. Maybe not. One 
will never know for certain. There 
is no yardstick. The advertiser 
must have faith in advertising and 
let it go at that. 


FAITH’S PART IN BUSINESS 


Faith plays a greater part in 
business than we sometimes on first 
thought realize. How do you go 
about selecting a bank in which to 
keep your firm’s funds? Do you 
necessarily pick the institution with 
the largest capital and surplus? 
That is what you logically would 
do if you did your choosing by the 
yardstick method. But you don't. 
You select a bank to guard your 
money because you have faith in 
that bank and in the men who run 
it. If you were asked upon what 
you base that faith, most likely 
you would be unable to say with 
any degree of clearness. You be- 
lieve in that bank, that’s all. 

And upon what basis will your 
bank lend you money when you 
are in a financial jam? Collateral 
security, you will say. Yes; but 
is that all? Mustn’t the bank have 
confidence in your personal integ- 
rity and in the future of your 
business? Faith, again! 

Take an automobile manufac- 
turer. The single most important 
factor in his business is the en- 
gineering department. Ultimate 
success or failure of the car is born 
there. All right. Is there a yard- 
stick to measure the brain power, 
originality and judgment of auto- 
motive engineers? If not, what 
dictates their employment and sal- 
aries? What, indeed, but their 
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experience, their professional repu- 
tation in the industry and some- 
body’s confidence in their ability to 
repeat and improve past perform- 
ances? Faith! 

One could go on endlessly citing 
such instances of faith prevailing 
over doubt, with never a yardstick 
at hand, ranging from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. How do you 
choose a surgeon to cut out your 
appendix? Why do you bet your 
money on a horse? 

A bit of faith will do the national 
advertiser no harm. He needs it 
in his business when he looks at 
the other end of the process of 
merchandising. He wants others 
to believe what he says about his 
product. He expects the consumer 
and the dealer to have faith in his 
advertising and buy his goods. 
Let him, then, set the example and 
have faith in the thing he buys— 
advertising. 

Faith, we are told, will move 
mountains. That is rather an ex- 
treme application of the idea. But 
is it straining credulity too far to 
contend that it will move mer- 
chandise—merchandise of merit, 
intelligently advertised ? 

It has just occurred to me that 
possibly the boys who decry faith 
and demand a yardstick are think- 
ing and talking in circles. Maybe 
they had a yardstick and, unable 
to recognize it as such, threw it 
away. 

Maybe the yardstick they want 
is Faith. 





Newspaper Classified Managers 
Start Membership Campaign 


A membership campaign has been 
started by the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers to en- 
roll classified advertising managers all 
over the country. The purpose of the 
campaign, outside of increasing the 
membership, is to get classified adver- 
tising managers to adopt a common 
method of educating the public to the 
proper use of classified advertising. O. 
S. Wespe, of thé Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal is general chairman of 
the campaign. 


With Cleveland Agency 


Miss Helen Louise Taylor has joined 
the staff of The Tohn S. King Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, as a copy 
wr'ter. Miss Tavlor formerly was as- 
sociated with William Taylor & 
Cleveland department store. 





Son, 
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“Hardware Dealers’ Magazine” 
Appoints G. F. Williams 


George F. Williams, recently sales 
manager of the Sturges Multiple Bat- 
tery Company, Jamaica, N. Y., and be- 
fore that, sales representative of the 
Borden Sales Company, New York, has 
been appointed special advertising re- 
presentative of Hardware Dealers’ Mag- 
azine, New York. His headquarters 
will be at Philadelphia. 


C. F. Williams with Ward & 
Shaw 


Cc. F. Williams has resigned as man- 
ager of sales of the Basic Products 
company, a subsidiary of the Allen S. 
Davison Company, Pittsburgh, to become 
sales manager of the Ward & Shaw 
Company, Cleveland, commercial printer. 
He is suc ed by Hugh D rgey, 
formerly Pittsburgh manager of sales 
of the Colonial Steel Company. 


R. B. Havens with John L. 
Butler Agency 


_ Raimon B. Havens, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Welsbach Company, 
Gloucester, N. J., has joined the — 
L. Butler Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, in charge of production 
and space buying. He succeeds Mrs. 
Brown, resigned. 


J. Q. Dealey Returns to Dal- 
las, Tex., ‘““News” 


James Q. Dealey has returned to the 
Dallas, Tex., News, after an absence 
of 35 years. He had been with the 
faculty of Brown University, Provi- 


dence, R. I., during that period. 


Joins Campbell-Ewald Agency 


_John H. Weiser, recently in the ad- 
vertising department of the Bellingham, 
Wash., Herald, has joined the Portland, 














Oreg., office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
Detroit. 





“Liberty” to Change Size 


Beginning with its issue of January 
12, 1929, Liberty, New York, will change 
its format, resulting in an advertising 
page size of 7 by 103/16 inches. The 
new size was incorrectly given in a 
previous issue as 7 by 10% inches. 


Joins Moreland-Stuckenberg 


Edward Dinan has joined Moreland- 
Stuckenberg, Cincinnati ~- advertising 
agency, as a copy writer. Be ¥ the last 
our years, he was en in copy 
work with The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, also of Cincinnati. 








William R. Petze, assistant eral 
sales mana of the National Oil Sales 
Products Company, Harrison, N. J., has 
resigned. 








Do Prices Belong on Packages and 
Advertising Material P 


There Is No Doubt That Most Retailers Like to Display Prices 


Grirrin Manuractuarine Co. 
New Yorx, 


aa of Printers’ 


InK: 
you kindly furnish us with 
references or information on the sub- 
= of whether or not the price should 
printed on cartons and (or) adver- 
tising material? 

Have you any information available 
as to the increase in sales caused by 
so doing? Palmolive Shaving Cream 
has the = = marked on the 
carton. grocery store prod- 
ucts seem rng have prices on them but 
the chain groceries always show the 
price very plainly in front of the pack- 
ages. 

In our particular industry, the small 
home size paste polishes in tins selling 
at 10 and 15 cents were formerly almost 
the entire business and still are a large 
. + of the shoe polish sold. 

you consider that we would be 
hurting business to plainly show our 25 
cent price on our tube tion Cream, 
which is a more modern and convenient 
package, and at the same time really 
more economical, although its economy 
is not generally recognized up to this 
time? 

We have so conducted our business 
that the price of our products has not 
been cut except in very rare instances. 
Do you feel that marking the price 
plainly would stimulate price cutting? 

Any information that you have or can 
refer us to on the subject wil be 
deeply appreciated. 

GriFFINn 


Assistant Sales Manager. 


O dispose of the last query 

first, experienced advertisers 
admit that the marking of the price 
plainly on packages or advertising 
material does encourage the price 
cutter. To what extent, however, 
is a moot question. 

The most vicious form of price 
cutting is the chain’s so-called “ad- 
vertised leader” which the store 
uses as bait to get customers. A 
few years ago, many chains were 
quite willing to cut prices below 
actual cost on “leaders” in order 
to get business which they felt they 
could not otherwise get. Fortu- 
nately, most price-cutting chains 
have discovered that this is poor 
economics and the practice is now 
dying out. 

The store or chain which cuts 
prices as a general practice will 
cut whether the price is marked 
on the package or not, as a rule 


picking on some widely advertised, 
nationally known merchandise. We 
may say, therefore, that while 
marking the price on packages or 
advertising material does encourage 
price cutting, the mere fact that 
the price is not marked will not 
obviate the practice. 

It is almost impossible to gather 
material on the effect of marking 
the price on the package since there 
are few records of manufacturers 
who have tested the actual results 
of doing so. However, there have 
been some inconclusive tests of the 
effect of marking the price on ad- 
vertising material, particularly dis- 
plays. 

It would seem, in the case of the 
Lotion Cream mentioned by Mr. 
Allen, that a mention of price 
might be a handicap if the package 
and advertising material do not 
carry a strong message pointing 
out the economy of the 25-cent 
package, its convenience and other 
features which make the price seem 
reasonable. There have been nu- 
merous instances of manufacturers 
who have successfully pushed a 
more expensive package by the 
process of putting the advertising 
emphasis on the fact that the new 
package is larger, gives more for 
the money and is more convenient. 
In fact, several advertisers have 
called their more expensive contain- 
ers “economy packages” and de- 
spite the raise in price have been 
able to get large sales. 

What Griffin wishes to do is really 
to create new buying and consuming | 
habits. When this is being done, 
the question of whether or not the | 
price should be displayed is of 
minor importance unless price be- 
comes the keynote of the drive— 
as in the “economy packages” just | 
mentioned. Consumers do not as a 
rule object to paying 10 or 157 
cents more for a product which’ 
costs under a dollar if they are | 
sure that they are going to get 
their money’s worth.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK, 
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THESE three famous French fashion authorities . . . 
heads of great dressmaking houses of the Rue de la Paix 
appear beside them . . . For ELGIN consulted Paris on 
designs, to give accurate ELGIN movements new and 
gloriously smart, but above all . . . correct! In good 
taste! Free from the freakish! In style today, tomorrow, 
and years from tomorrow . . . Only $35, thanks to ELGIN 
efficiency. Slip a Parisienne upon your wrist . . . correct 
time and correct style shall be yours for long, long years 
to come . . . Two things say so . . . the Parisienne’s 
basic, unchanging good taste and the ELGIN guarantee. 








Elgin Parisienne watches com- 
bine the efficiency of a great American manufacturer with the style 
genius of the great modistes of Paris... Premet, Lanvin, Molyneux, 
Agnés, Jenny, Louiseboulanger. The “best seller” in sixty years. 





He shut out the roar of the Street 
... but he shut in a more deadly din 


There has been a great awakening in American 
Business to the devastating cost of noise. 
NOISE, as am enemy to business achievement. 
NOISE, as @ cause of nervous breakdown and 
mental fatigue. NOISE, as a companion of office 
chaos and disorder. 

Millions are being spent in office building con- 
struction to shut out the thander of the street 
by insulating the office walls and ceilings. But 


The biggest factor in creating office noise is 
typewriter clatter. For the typewriter regulates 
the pitch of the office. If typewriters are noisy, 
foud talking is inevitable. Men must shout to 
make themselves heard. 

writer clatter is the REMINGTON NOISELESS Type- 
writer. With one of these machines, your sec- 
retary can type your letters within whispering 
distance of your desk and you will scarcely be 
conscious of her presence. 


Typewriter (or a battery of them), for a Iree 
and thorough “try out” in your office. Phone or 


Typewriter Division, 374 Broadway, New York 
City. Phone WORth 7500. 


: 





Remington N oiseless 


Ty PEWRITER 
It takes the Bediam out of Business 





The typewriter, a “bread and 


butter” office staple, is frosted with a layer of drama and instantly 
enters the “cake” class, becomes a specialty, wins front office 
attention. For noise is waste ... and waste rates executive notice. 





ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA'S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE 


SIGHTEEN FORTY-SEVEN 


There Is But One! 


So recognized is the leadership of 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate in the 
field of fine silverware, that others often 
seek to suggest its quality by similar 
sounding names... . But sateen is not satin. 
Those who go part way in name, seldom 
goall the way in quality and craftsmanship. 
The complete trade mark enchased on 
every piece thus: 1847 Rocers Bros. 
insures your complete satisfaction through 
a lifetime of silver service. . .. There is 
but one 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. 
In service for 80 years, it is guaranteed 

without time-limit. 
+ the refinement and disnnctiom of the 


Such a service 
bled i a lewurely, inexpensive manner, as your needs and 
your purse dictate 
The rinces oF 8 Set forms the logical 


be hased separate! bal 
The Amsassapon Pattern por 2 ea 
Cold Mew Fork $2.50 to complete a service of matching and matchless beauty. 
Other Patterns: ancost (All proces sighily ngher im Canada ) 


ANCESTRAL . ANNIVERSARY 


-1847 ROGERS BROS 


MAY WS SEND YOU THE PasCINATING BUDOET BoOEP 





SILVER PLATE 


- sales: they 
Salver Company 


Satsseoous: New Yous, Curcato, Sam Paarctsco . . « Cawapa: Inteamationas Ssaven Company of Canana, Limrreo, Hamitron, Onranro 





1847 ROGERS BROS. is a great 
name in silverware, but beset by many similar sounding names. 
Name and trade mark identity had to be vividly, visually estab- 
lished. The page above is one of a series... that won the pennant. 





On THE TABLES OF AUSEICAS PIRET PawIitbe Since ElcuTeEs FoaTr.seven 





E MODERN FRAILA Stitve R WARE 





TAKE the free, soaring lines of a skyscraper. Take the flash 
of a plane in fight. Take an emerald Cartier 
and 2 gown by Paul Poiret. Take all their beautiful, modern 
istic simplicity, their clean, bovely lithemess ... express it im 
silver . . . and you have—THE LEGACY. A new pattern, 
mintage of 1928, yet ageless in social and artistic correctness. 
Heir to 80 years of silver 


cress 1847 ROGERS BROS 


umph of America’s oldest 
— and finest — silverplate SILVER PLATE 
LEGACY is on view at all 
leading silverware counters. 





SILVER COMPART OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, OF 





The Legacy pattern is modern 
art in silver . . .crisp, clean, simple. Legacy advertising is modern 
art on paper. Together... this result . .. Legacy has become 
the largest selling pattern in the history of 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
































OLD 


The Smoother and Better Cigarette 
+++. ot a cough in a carload 





Clothing a hard-hitting sales 
message with masterful humor is one of the airplane routes to advertis- 
ing success. Briggs’ cartoons have led the van in OLD GOLD's conquest 
of the cigarette market because millions cannot help reading them. 














Adolphe Wieutin 


picks 


OLD GOLD 


as camera records 


of film. In the blindfold test I -die- 
covered one so smooth, so considerate 
of my tongue and throat that even the 
business of wholesale smoking while 
we're shooting scenes will be a pleas- 
ure. The cigarette I voted for proved 


“not a cough in a carload” 








Every advertiser's secret am- 
bition is to possess a campaign that echoes and re-echoes through 
national table talk and the national press. The OLp Gop Blindfold 
Test is conceded to be the most discussed advertising idea of the year. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


HE PLAYED ‘Hookey’ 


FOR THREE YEARS... 
and trebled his business! 


THE veteran head of a great American business called together his 
department heads and associates, “Boys,” he began, “I've got to 
play hockey. Something has snapped inside of me. And I want to 
get out before I'm carried out. 

“But please understand, | want to get out physically... not mentally. 
T’'m depending on you to keep me closely in touch with all that goes on. 
I want my mind to stay with you, even though my chair is vacant.” 


So we departed. First to the woods of 
the North. Then across the seas to Eng- 
land and the three Eastern Continents. 
Wherever he went, there followed him 
the records and reports of his office. 
Typed and charted business facts and 
figures. Statistical “televisions” that 
enabled him to see into every nook 
and cranny of his business. 

Three months after his departure, 
things began to happen. 

From a fishing camp in Maine came a 
letter from the absent chief suggesting 
new colors for the new season's goods, 


the new line sold like “hot cakes.” 

From Paris he mailed a series of new 
model designs, created by a French 
stylist, in the modern manner. Again, 





Efficiency . . . somehow some- 
thing cold and soulless has always clung to the word. When, actu- 
ally, it’s a warm, human, even dramatic thing. Its results don’t stop 
in the office. They go on to a man’s home and hearth and family. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF 


a trade sensation was registered almost 
overnight. 

From Germany he cabled a production 
short-cut which saved 15% in factory 
overhead, while improving the quality 
of the output. 

Scarcely a week passed which did not 
bring a message from the Absentee 
Landlord, suggesting new ideas for the 
advertising department, hot stuff for 
the sales force, helpful hints to the 
executive personnel. 

For the first time in thirty years, freed 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


These machines and methods are 


memory i 
the records of business. They have 
vastly reduced the need for hand 
and head work in charting the day's 
results. 
Use this amazing new 


Business Service 
Tue Leapiwo manufacturers of bus- 
ness appliances have recently merged 


into one organization . 
Rand. There is nothing comparable wo 
the service it renders, here or abroad. 
No such central station for the recep 
tion of ability and intelligence, and the 
broadcasting of proved, exact methods, 
has ever been in existence. It offers a 
single source of supply for business 
equipment. And it combines 4,000 
trained business analysts into a field 
force that can beat down the most com- 
plicated obstructions to better business. 


A telephone call . ., makes 
every man in this army your 
from the fetters of derail, the business ally, at wo cost to you 
veteran found himself playing a com- Rand 
plete and unhampered thinking part in 
the conduct of his business. 
“The rolling stone may gather no 
moss,” he chuckled, “but it picks up a 
lot of new ideas. Besides, moss belongs 
to the desk-tied mossbacks.” 
’ ’ ’ 
Wuat a man accomplishes in business j . 
depends largely on his viewpoint. His r Z . bo] 


Opportunity’s heights. 

The Absentee Landlord was able todirect 
his business from afar because he never 
got away from its control. The facts and 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


figures that kept this control with him REMINGTON Thpcoriers ond Acmenting Machines... LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems ond lndentng Service 


came to him automatically. He did not 
have to stay on the job to dig h out. BAND AND EARDEX Vinthly Reerdh. |. SAPE-CABINET. .. INDEX VISIBLE... POWERS Aeecating Machines 


The busi machines and hod: DALTON Adding and Bectherping Machines . . . KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loewe Leaf Eqipmeer 
which automatically furnished him Seles Offers Emeryerters 
this constant mirror of his business 


were products of Remington Rand. 





They bring new balance to his 
life as well as new life to his balance sheet. So the Remington Rand 
campaign uses all of life as its background in interpreting the signif- 


icance of this great merger, to American business and business men. 





w{LirTie DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM je 


Shall the sob-sister 
shower the criminal with roses? 


A revolting crime was committed in an 
and confessed. They were found guilty and 
sentenced. 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER in this 
city reported the trial accurately and fully. 
But it did not attempt to color the facts, or 
to try the case in its columns. Its readers 
were constantly aware of every new move 
and development. But they read nothing 
that martyrized the criminals. 

No “sob-sisters” were employed to excite 
misplaced sympathy. No brutal pictures 
were printed to wring the last circulation 
penny from the salacious and emotional 
aspects of the case. 


A murderer with a bushel of hysterical letters, 
the flower-filled cell of a crook, the armful 
of gifts for a kidnapper . . . these are never 
the results of SCRIPPS-HOWARD reporting. 
For these newspapers regard criminal trials, 
not as opportunities to excite morbid 
curiosity or to weaken the sense of public 
duty in future jurors, but as danger signals 
. signals that responsible newspapers 
will display so that the underworld reads 


DENVER Ravty Att News 


os INDIANAPOLIS .. Timer 
COVINGTON .  Kearecty Poo— Kenrmcty Edimon of Concommans Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD BNEWS PAPERS 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING. DEPARTMENT 
Stuart &. Schuyler, vimecton 
age PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND : DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA 





There has alwa ys been red-hot 


> 


drama in the newspaper business. And long before “ The Front Page’ 
and “ Gentlemen of the Press” appeared, these “ Little Dramas” began 
to tell inside history of the Scripps-Howard achievements and success. 











EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When her 
Father asks your intentions (regarding 
his daughter) and you haven’t any 
.- + be nonchalant . . . Light a Murad. 
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One of the greatest of adver- 
tising media isn’t even listed in “Standard Rate and Data” .. . 
humanconversation. Muradenjoys “heavy lineage” there, and it’s free. 
Murad’s slogan is almost a by-word when a social dilemma arises. 
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CLAIRE LUCE'S Famous Feet Well, you only, all 
In spite of n . 
sergeant major pe 
“Misery loves company. And a by the scene at te 
corn is misery’s best pal, until ©olorful and gay *\ 
| Blue=jay comes along and breaks lane, clear excep — 
detachments ar . 
up the beautiful friendship.” So take their place om 
) writes Claire Luce, premiére Bands blared a a 
| danseusé in Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” tering along on nt 
. voluntary and - 
‘ e . ° admiration, can oA 
© Million dollar feet cannot afford to If, however,) ‘ 
| take chances with dangerous self-par- — build it with a , 
) ing ... Leading stage stars, dancers, = characterized a! xt 
and athletes use Blue-jay because itis would be an ent 7 
both safe and sure... The medication —_ and the end of f or. 
| is “controlled”; you cannot put on too on the front law a 
much or too little . . . The relief is im- my dog began of 
mediate, forthe velvety plaster relieves = hed and make bre 
shoe-pressureand painatonce... The = downy woodped ion! 
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The Volstead act does not for- 
bid putting old wine in new bottles, advertisingly speaking. Blue=jay bi 
is an old, old story .. . in 35 years it had run the range of appeals. m 
But Famous Feet is new, newsy, and sure-fire. Sales jumped. it 





“sci For safety in Exercise 
bitertsteer wear a PAL 


agree to set- 


r aconpted. a What folly to rob exercise of 
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“Delicate cords and mem- 


branes”... a delicate subject, demanding a delicate handling. It 
must be subtle, yet clear. It must never overstep good taste. And 
it must produce. This campaign is now in its third successful year. 





Rounding a Star 


For A New Wor.p’s RecorpD 
with the MEW 


eedol 


MOTOR OIL 


aid 


Around the world in 23 days, 15 hours, 21 
minutes and 3 seconds — that's the new record 
set by John Henry Mears and Charles B. D. 
Collyer . ... with the aid of the New Veedol. 


Long before they started, they noted the motor 
oil — the New Veedol .... chosen by Com- 
mander Byrd for his South Pole flight .. .. 
They knew that Bernt Balchen chose the New 
Veedol for his flight to Greenly Island to rescue 
the Bremen flyers .. . . They heard Martin 
Jensen, pilot of the Aloha in the race to Hawaii, 
say, "I'll trust my motor and my life any time 
to the New Veedol.” 
They made their choice. And when their plane 
swooped to earth, they found the New Veedol 
Motor Oil, even under extreme tests of speed, 
weather and service... . completely victorious 
over the hazards of intense heat and grinding 
friction. 
Somewhere near you, the orange and black 
sign of the New Veedol is promising longer 
mileage, greater economy, smoother, sweeter 
performance, Drain and refill with this tougher, 
heavier-bodied oil—made to meet the chal- 
lenge of the modern motor, Let its 100% paraf- 
fine base prove its superiority over ordinary 
— oils, to you, as well as to the world’s famous 
yee oo drivers and pilots. The Tide Water Oil Sales 
the world record iw 23 days, 15 hours and 21 minutes. Corporation, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
THE NEW VEEDOL...LASTS LONGER... KEEPS COOLER... MADE 1007 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER PARAFFINE BASE CRUDES 





Aviation has been front-page 
news for a decade. And the combination of Veedol’s superior quali- 
ties with the preferences of the greatest group of aviators, has hooked 
it to the biggest news stories of the year. A simple, successful idea. 








TALES OF THE ROAD 


1 
PS SAY, WHAT WAS THE IDEA 
=<] OF LETTING HIM GO AHEAD OF ME ? 
en 


Go WAN — HE CAN MOVE 
ABOUT EIGHT TIMES FASTER 
| THAN YOU CAN;HE'S USIN’ 

TYDOL Gasouine / 











Get the BREAKS! 


You don’t need luck, you need TyDoL . .. to get away in front, to 
pass on a hill, to roll home ahead of the crowd. Turn in at the 
orange and black Typo pump for extra speed, more mileage, a 
lightning pickup. Put traffic and trouble behind you. Let your 
speedometer tell TyDOL’s story in miles .. . per hour and per gallon. 


mo TY DOL ® 


GAS OLIN E 3:55 


THERE'S GET-UP AND CET-AWAY IN EVERY DROP OF IT 





Tydol advertising fits the grim, 
steel hand of selling into a glove designed by that eminent gantier, 
Monsieur Sykes. Proving again that a good-humored salesman with 
a fairish joke or two can bring home a surprising amount of business. 


























There is only one solution to 
an advertising problem: 


Find the man! 


unto a family cavalier 
It cook a lot of finesse to make a 


friend, 
jolly old pal, port Bo be 
sluggard 


But Leroy was an artist in adver- 
tising 

Many men and several organiza- 
tions have carried on chis advertising 
since Leroy laid down his pen. And, 
to their credit, they have made a0 
actempt co take out of it, that which 
Leroy inspired into it 

The manufacturer who hired Leroy 
settled his copy problem for many a 
year He found bis man 

+ 


Two other men, H. P. Williams and 
George Dyer, put into clothing adver- 
tising twenty years ago the best that 
is im it today. Most clothing adver- 
tasers are still drafting their copy from 
the master patterns of these two adver- 
tisang designers 

Thus, twice in succession, on its 
advertising problems, did the cloth- 
ing business fimd st) mon 

A long while ago, Claude Hop- 
kins created 4 certain type of action 
advertising which sent people into 


dealers’ stores, while giving the ad- 
vertiser an immediate coupes count 
on the number of these dealer- 
callers. Nearly every attempe that 
has since been made to put the cou- 
pon urge into national advertising 
has taken something from the Hop- 
kins plan. 

Here again, a great advertising nced 
found its answer by fimdeng sts man. 

For good advertising isn't mechime- 
processed; it is man-made 

. 


The older and wiser an advertiser 
grows, the more he appreciates that 
“the man’s the thing” in advertising 
successes. Finding the right agency 
service is largely a question of fimdeng 
the right man 

Aad then making sure that he takes 
off his coat and does the job without 
delegating any part of it to sundry and 
supplementary Georges 


You may find seer man on the 
pay-roll of a big agency. Or you 
may find him running an agency of 
his own, selling bimself instead of 4 
bored staff 

Bur the size and nature of his sur- 
roundings will have little to do with 
his usefulness to you. 

His teal powerplant lies within 
the maa. e 


The founders of this agency are 


wedded to the aonoa that the best 


LENNEN & MITCHELL, we. 
An Advertising Agency in Which the Principals Do the Work 
17 East 45th Street, New York 
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The above advertisement for — 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. appeared in the New York Times of 
May 3, 1924. On the platform of principles outlined in this advertisement, 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., hung up its shingle. A copy of this unust 
agency advertisement will be mailed to any interested executive. 
Address Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 17 East 45th Street, New York City. 








Survey Favors Nation-Wide 
Campaign for Life Insurance 


Results of Two-Year Analysis Leave Only One Bridge Still to Be Crossed 


INCE 1926, the advertising com- 

mittee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau has been 
working on an impartial analysis 
of just what a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign could accomplish 
for the life insurance field. Re- 
cently, at the annual meeting of 
the Research Bureau and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers, 
held jointly at Chicago, this report 
was submitted. By those connected 
with it, the report was termed one 
of the most complete surveys of 
advertising ever made by an outside 
party. It favored a mutual, na- 
tion-wide program and pointed out 
the exact benefits that should come 
to life insurance as the result of 
co-operative advertising. 

As is generally known, life in- 
surance companies have been toy- 
ing with the idea of a co-operative 
campaign for many years. How- 
ever, up to 1926, while the general 
feeling seemed to be inclining more 
and more toward a campaign of 
this nature, little definite action was 
noticeable. There were plenty of 
opinions, but few facts. The only 
sound way in which to arrive at 
any valid conclusions was to under- 
take a careful, once-and-for-all 
study with a view to defining, filter- 
ing and focusing the facts for and 
against a co-operative program. 

So in 1926, with advertising’s 
stock continually rising, twenty life 
insurance companies donated suffi- 
cient funds to carry out a fair and 
thoroughly impartial survey of just 
what a co-operative campaign 
might be expected to accomplish. 

The committee was named, con- 
sisting of M. A. Linton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president of the Bankers Life 
Company of Iowa, and K. A. 
Luther, vice-president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. These 
men formulated their problem into 
two distinct divisions: First, would 
a co-operative national advertising 
campaign help the life insurance 


business in meeting its outstand- 
ing sales problems? And secondly, 
is such a campaign feasible? 

At the outset the committee was 
in no way convinced of the need 
for a campaign. While the mem- 
bers were out to give advertising 
a fair trial, none of them was an 
advertising man and certainly none 
of them was prejudiced in favor of 
advertising. A careful analysis of 
other co-operative campaigns made 
by the Bureau staff, indicated that 
if a campaign were desirable for 
life insurance, the obstacles to it 
would be similar to those faced by 
the majority of co-operative cam- 
paigns. The main task was to get 
facts to enable it to determine 
whether such a program would be 
desirable. 


THE MAIN PROBLEMS 


To make this decision fairly, it 
was essential to consider other pos- 
sible means of solving the distribu- 
tion problems of life insurance and 
to determine their value as com- 
pared to co-operative advertising. 
The main problems were grouped 
under four headings: “How to se- 
cure more new business; how to 
secure a better type of agent, both 
by improving the man now under 
contract and by getting new agents 
of a higher caliber; how to reduce 
terminations, and how to reduce 
unit costs. Two additional prob- 
lems, how to reduce political in- 
terference and how to prolong life, 
were also considered. So far as 
advertising is concerned, the pur- 
pose of the study, then, was to 
learn in what way, if any, co-opera- 
tive advertising could be of real 
assistance in solving these prob- 
lems. 

The task of finding facts rel- 
evant to these problems, it was 
decided, should not be done by an 
advertising agency or by anyone 
with a direct financial interest in 
advertising, but rather by the staff 
of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau with the aid of the 
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National Association of Teachers 
of Marketing & Advertising. 
George B. Hotchkiss, at that time 
head of the department of market- 
ing of New York University, as- 
sisted in laying out the study and 
devising the questionnaires. His 
colleague and successor at New 
York University, Hugh E. Agnew, 
made valuable suggestions on the 
feasibility of co-operative advertis- 
ing for life insurance companies. 

The field investigation was di- 
vided into three parts: A study of 
people who might be expected to 
have needs that could be filled by 
life insurance; a study of college 
students; and a study of what the 
public reads about life insurance. 
Much additional study was made, 
particularly of life insurance costs 
and of the principles on which suc- 
cessful co-operative advertising 
campaigns have been organized and 
operated. 

In conducting this study of the 
buyer of life insurance, two meth- 
ods were used. The first was to 
secure, through 1,600 agents of 
some forty co-operating companies, 
records on a total of 8,000 recent 
purchasers of insurance. The sec- 
ond study was that carried out by 
the Teachers’ Association, based 
on a carefully prepared question- 
naire. 

So much ‘for ‘the study. It is 
outlined somewhat in detail here 
chiefly to stress the sound, pains- 
taking way in which the powers 
of co-operative advertising, with 
reference to this spécial problem, 
were analyzed. It follows. that 
whatever conclusions were reached, 
be they for or against advertising, 
should be correspondingly authori 
tative. To get immediately to these 
results, here is a brief summary 
of the committee’s report: 


WHAT ADVERTISING WOULD DO 


I. A. co-operative advertising 
campaign in the interest of life 
insurance would without doubt be 
very valuable, if it were supported 
by most or all of the life insurance 
companies of the country. It 
would help to break down sales 
resistance by building up a better 
public understanding of the ad- 
vantages of adequate life insur- 
ance. It would reach individuals 
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and groups, particularly house- 
wives, and other ple not now 
seen by agents. fr would eradi- 
cate misconceptions of life insur- 
ance now prevalent and increase 
the educational matter which 
would appear in the public prints. 

It would promote more ‘intelli- 
gent buying and keep a view of 
life insurance constantly before 
the policyholders. It would assist 
in raising the standards of sales 
personnel by requiring agents to 
be able to render the high-grade 
service which the advertising 
would lead the public to expect. 
It would enable the well trained, 
fully informed agent to cash in on 
his ability more easily and thus 
out-distance his untrained and 
more poorly informed competitor. 
Furthermore, it would tend to at- 
tract higher grade men to the 
business because of the greater 
esteem in which it would be held 
by the public. 

Advertising would be valuable 
in preventing terminations because 
it would educate the public to buy 
more intelligently and to cover 
specific needs. It would encourage 
the policyholders to save through- 
out the year in order to meet their 
premium payments. 

It would affect life insurance 
costs both directly and indirectly. 
Its direct effect would tend to in- 
crease them slightly at first. But 
if advertising resulted in better 
solutions of the other problems of 
distributing life insurance, it would 
tend indirectly to reduce costs. 
Very little saving could be ex- 
pected from the economies of a 
larger volume of business. The 
main saving would be in decreased 
terminations and in reducing turn- 
over of agents. 

Co-operative advertising would 
build up in the public mind a 
greater confidence in the institu- 
tion of life insurance and a better 
appreciation of its service. This 
would help to remove the possibil- 
ity of loss and regulations inimical 
to life insurance. Still another 
possible use is to extend knowledge 
of health principles and thus aid 
in prolonging life. 

T. A national co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign for life insur- 
ance is feasible. It meets the tests 
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set up from the experiences of 
similar projects. The life insur- 
ince business has a message which 
ill companies desire to get across 
to the public and in which the 
public is interested. The business 
an easily afford the required ex- 
penditures; also it has the: spirit 
ind*habit of co-operation so neces- 
sary to success in such an enter- 
prise. - The details of the organ- 
ization required to handle the 
project can be _ satisfactorily 
worked out. 

III. Co-operative advertising will 
be most effective only if it is car- 
ried on concurrently with other 
improvements in life insurance 
distribution. 

Under III, certainly a very sane 
edict, we find such statements as 
this: The development of higher 
average ability among agents is a 
problem which requires direct ac- 
tion by companies in improving 
their methods of selection, training 
and supervision. Advertising might 
make the business more attractive 
to a higher grade of man,’ but only 
increased attention to personnel 
management can develop sales 
forces capable of rendering the 
high grade service which advertis- 
ing would lead the public to 
expect. 

The report of this committee 
thus stresses emphatically the three 
points that co-operative advertising 
for life insurance is desirable, that 
such a campaign is _ perfectly 
feasible, and that of course other 
methods are also important. 

All that is listed under part I 
of the summary should come as 
the direct result of advertising, the 
committee concluded after its in- 
vestigation. Some twelve specific 
benefits are listed. These, when 
taken together, in view of the im- 
partiality of the study, constitute 
a rather amazing justification of 
the powers latent in well-directed 
co-operative advertising. 

After an enthusiastic discussion 
of the facts presented in the re- 
port, the members of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau at 
their meeting unanimously passed 
this resolution : 


Whereas, it is the sense of this mect- 
ing that a co-operative national adver- 
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tising ‘Campaign for the institution of 
Life Insurance would be highly bene- 
ficial and desirable: 

Resolved that the Life Insurance Sales 

Bureau, under the direction of 

a committee on national advertising, take 
steps to find out © a nd how many 
companies would be interested in oa 
a campaign 

That the ‘representatives of such com- 
panies meet and work out practical prob- 
lems of ‘financial organization in co- 
operation with other interested groups, 
and when such practical plans have been 
formulated that they be presented for 
definite action to those interested. 


While to those on the outside 
this resolution may not seem. to 
have much force behind. it, they 
will feel differently if they remem- 
ber that this report represents the 
first serious effort to analyze the 
question thoroughly. 

It was very difficult to go to the 
heads of. the member companies 
with nothing but opinions |i hand. 
But now that actual facts have been 
ascertained, there is a real. story 
to tell and the next-move of ‘course 
is to present this story to. the com- 
panies to find out just how many 
are interested in the final step of 
getting the campaign definitely 
drawn up and in print. 

The committee believed it ‘would 
necessarily take. many months he- 
fore a campaign could be started, 
and it recommended that. during 
this period increased effort be made 
to build up the sales forces of the 
life insurance companies. 


LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS FAVOR 
CAMPAIGN 


The Association of Life Agency 
Officers on the following day 
passed this’ resolution: 


Resolved, that the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ Association goes on record as fa- 
voring a national co-operative campaign 
for advertising life insurance and pledges 
its support of any such plan of: co- 
operative advertising as may secure the 
approval and Teoma of a suffi- 
cient to insure rea- 
sonable success. 

This association urges that the report 
of the committee on national co-operative 
advertising of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau be brought to the at- 
tention of the companies and other 
interested organizations for their earnest 
and careful consideration, and that the 
companies and said organizations be re- 
quested to indicate as soon as possible 
their attitude toward participating in a 
riational advertising campaign. 


Thus it is that two important 
insurance groups have officially in- 
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dorsed and recommended a national 
co-operative advertising campaign 
for life insurance. 

Another important group, the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, at its annual conven- 
tion in September of this year, de- 
voted a great deal of serious 
thought to this question. Bruce 
Barton talked on broadcasting life 
insurance through co-operative ad- 
vertising. 

Paul F. Clark, president of this 
association, who was present at 
the recent Chicago conference, told 
of the interest his group is taking 
in this question. He called it the 
most discussed question in the Na- 
tional Association, saying the mem- 
bers seem quite unanimous in their 
opinion that some immediate steps 
in the direction of such a campaign 
should be taken. Out of 167 let- 
ters from field men of some thirty- 
seven companies voluntarily sent 
him since his election as president, 
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all were favorable to co-operative 
advertising as an efficient and nec- 
essary means of breaking down 
sales resistance, he pointed out. As 
one member put it, you can’t win 
a ball game by training the pitcher 
alone; you must also educate the 
catcher. Mr. Clark added that the 
Underwriters’ association alread) 
has a scheme of organization and 
financing worked out, which it will 
be glad to offer to the Bureau’s ad- 
vertising committee. 


Idaho to Conduct Winter 
Campaign 

The Idaho State Board of Publicity, 
Boise, Idaho, on an advertising a 
priation authorized by the State ca. 
lature, will conduct an advertising cam 
paign this winter, in which agricultural 
publications of the Middle West will be 
used. The copy will stress the unusual 
success of the farmers in various parts 
of Idaho and will urge readers to com- 
municate with Governor Baldridge who 
is chairman of the State Board of 
Publicity. 








Chain-Store Sales for October 


October 
F. W. Woolworth. . 


October % 
Company 1928 1927 
. -$26,895,213 $26,033,503 


10 Months 10 Months 

Change 1928 192 . 

3.3 $217,212,316 tty 119,896 5.9 
3.8 


Prat Grocery 18,159,194 12,410,644 46.3 164,292,001 132,639,727 23 
Penney 19,442,891 17,165,629 13.3 132,285,690 113,095,159 17.0 


4 S. Kresge 
Safeway Stores 
National Tea 

S. H. Kress 

W. T. Grant 
McCrory Stores 
Childs Company 
Sanitary Grocery 
Melville Shoe 


G. 

McLellan Stores 
Pender Grocery 

J. R. Thompson 

American Dept. Stores 

Metropolitan Stores 

G. C. Murphy 

Peoples Drug 

Neisner Bros. 

I. Silver Bros. 

Davega, Inc. 

Loft, Inc. 


Berland Shoe 244, 187 


12,925,338 12,084,135 6.9 109,484,821 
6,86",269 41.9 
5,565,005 33.8 
5,069,423 


188,881 


98,710,972 
84,894,769 62,092,368 
70,169,776 
47,447,521 
39,143,455 
39,430,238 
21,852,130 
19,276,132 
17,819,711 
14,193,178 
12,054,189 
14,867,429 
9,597,702 
11,827,714 
12,123,926 
10,215,306 
9,514,059 
8,536,340 
8,991,031 
7,161,406 
4.720.215 
2,985.50 
5,750,084 
2,065,553 


RoK~ 
aN 
7 


SUNbas 


Wind hwWwOOALODUNNOWWM SY 


30,753,725 
29,242,481 
24,041,383 
13,929,503 
14,091,036 
10,471,614 

9,475,617 
13,493,597 

8,115,086 


—_- bw 
Om Ae 


~ 


L om swhy 
PACH wW ON 
wen D>OnAwrwrwuaAwedst 


DANI ADSI 


to 
© 
to 


1, 524, 939 35.4 


Woolworth reports that during October, old stores showed a decrease in sales 


of $233,235, or 9 per cent from 1927. 


In the ten months, old stores contributed 


$2,304,330 of the total gain, an increase of 1.15 per cent. 


Number or Stores 1n Operation 


es: of ones 
S. S. Kresge 


McLellan Stores 
J. R. Thompson 


Set of Octoher 
1927 


G. C. Murphy 


Metropolitan 


Peoples Drug 
Loft 
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Druc Sunpry 
ADVERTISERS 


NATIONAL and LOCAL 


Used 671,650 lines of Drug Sun- 
dry Advertising in THE DAYTON 
DAILY NEWS during the first ten 
months of this year. 


This was 307,608 lines more than 
published by the second paper and 
372,386 lines more than the third 
paper published. 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
is recognized by the drug trade as 
Dayton’s outstanding newspaper. 
It reaches over 85% of Dayton’s 
homes. 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 








I. A. Klein Member I. A. Klein 


$0 East 42nd St. News League|| 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York of Ohio Chicago 




















HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR.—National Advertising Manager 
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You went to the SCHOOL HOUSE 
because you HAD to! 


HE tremendous reader following of MoTo 
is due to its “theatre” appeal. It is NOT 
schoolhouse. Iti is, if the word must be used, ‘ ‘educa 


tically welcomed it. 


HIS is a new note in business publishing. All 

papers that hope to continue with any succes 
they may have had, or who may hope to achieve an 
new success, will have to adopt this new method of 
presentation, for the days of the little red school 
house in business publishing are as out-of-date as the 
theatres of many years ago in which the audienct 
had to use its imagination to supply the scenery. 
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You go to the THEATRE because 
you LIKE to! 


EARN in BOTH 


AND, it might be added, the public wants GOOD 

theatres. The days of the five-cent movie have 
gone forever.. Even the least wealthy part of the 
population flocks to the nice movie-house. 








The world has changed greatly in the last few years. 
And business paper publishing must change with it. 
MoToR’ has already changed and has not only a 
reader acceptance, but a reader demand. 















MoToR feels that statistics about markets, circulation, dis- | 
tribution and what-not may have overshadowed THE ONE 
REASON THERE IS FOR A MAGAZINE’S EXISTENCE. 

No magazine has a legitimate excuse to be, unless it is READ. 
MoToR’s leadership is based on this one fact—it is AN IN- 
TERESTING MAGAZINE. 

MoToR invites a comparison of its growth in circulation and 

| advertising with that of any other magazine in the field. | 
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Pacific Coast 
Agency Association 
Expands 


HE California Association of 

Advertising Agencies became 
the Pacific Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies at its recent annual 
convention at Del Monte. The 
name of the association and the 
scope of its activities were changed 
to include agencies of Oregon and 
Washington. 

Fred Weeks, of the Newell- 
Emmett Company, San Francisco, 
as previously reported, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, 
succeeding Don Francisco, vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. Other new officers are 
Chet Crank, of Smith & Ferris, 
Los Angeles, first vice-president ; 
Atlee Hunt, Oakland, second vice- 
president ; and S. G. Swanburg, of 
the Botsford-Constantine Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dircctors for the coming year 
are Don Francisco, Norman Stern, 
J. A. C. Waters, A. V. Weller, and 
Russell Lockwood. 

“Advertising has become the 
voice of business and the molder 
of public opinion,” said Mr. Fran- 
cisco, in his report as president. 
“Here on the Pacific Coast, where 
we are seeking to attract tourists 
from all parts of the globe and to 
sell our agricultural products to the 
markets of the world, advertising 
has been of unusual value and has 
played a big part in the develop- 
ment of the Coast territory. Most 
advertising is placed through adver- 
tising agencies. The purposes of 
the Pacific Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies are to make adver- 
tising more efficient and to elevate 
the standards of practice among 
advertising counsellors.” 

In conjunction with the conven- 
tion, there also was a meeting of 
Pacific Coast members of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 


The advertising account of Cephas B. 
Rogers, Inc., Danbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of decorative lighting f Satyree, 
has been placed with ew York 
office of the Tracy-Parry Company, Inc. 
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Mail-Order Sales for October 
Show Gain 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, for Oc. 
tober, report sales of $37,002,37 0, 
against $29,301,592, for October, 1927 
an increase of 26.3 per cent. Sales for 
the ten months of this year amounted 
to $268,367,828, against $228,567,254, 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, a gain of 17.4 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company re- 
port, for October, sales of $26,584,7 
against $21,567,455, for October, 1927, 
an increase of 23.2 per cent. Sales for 
the first ten months of this ~ 
amounted to $174,946,812, agai: 
$156,013,347, for the corresponding 
period of last year, an increase of 124 
per cent. 


A. D. Steward with Mavis 
Bottling Company 


A. Donald Steward, recently general 
sales manager of William H. Ludens, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., has been made gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
the Mavis Bottling Company of Ameri 
ca, Inc., New York. 


Ward Gavitt with Commercial 
Service Company 


Ward Gavitt, recently with R. L. 
Polk & Company, has been made vice- 
president of the Commercial Service 
Company, Inc., New York, new business 
reports. He will be in charge of the 
Western office at Chicago. 


Donald Ross Joins Meredith 


Donald Ross, formerly with Mer- 
chandising Counselors, Inc., Waterloo, 
Iowa, has joined the Meredith Publishing 
Company, Ves Moines. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Iowa 
Gate Company and, for a number of 
years was engaged in newspaper work. 


Tanners Shoe Appoints Marx- 
Flarsheim 


The Tanners Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, has appointed the 
New York office of The Marx-Flars- 
heim Company, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Oklahoma Papers Appoint 
J. I. Meyerson 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma City, has appointed I. 
Meyerson as advertising manager of 
the Daily Oklahoman and the Okla 
homa City Times. 


C. W. Myers Leaves Ko-Pa 
Corporation 


Charles W. Myers, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Ko-Pa Corporation, 
Chicago, Ko-Pa cereals, has resigned. 
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Syracuse is no Problem! 


The Syracuse Journal 
reaches the greatest num- 
ber of buyers at the least 
cost. An increasing number 
of advertisers are recogniz- 
ing this fact. 


For the first ten months of 
1928 The Journal leads its 
nearest competitor in 
national advertising by 
more than 55,000 lines. 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


National Representatives: 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Graybar Bldg. 203 N. Wabash Ave. 5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 
New York Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich, 


CONGER & MOODY 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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THE IRON AGE 


TWO-THIRTY-NINE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





An important decision has been 
reached by the management of THE 
IRON AGE—important to you as well 
as to us and in our common interest. 
On the opposite page you will find 
our statement concerning it. 


Please read and weigh what is said 
and if you care to express yourself 
on the subject we shall be glad to 
hear from you. 


THE IRON AGE. 
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The forthcoming Annual Review 
Number of The Iron Age will be an 
innovation. Editorially the high 
standard of previous years will be 
maintained and exceeded. Again 
there will be the surveys, analyses 
and forecasts, also the contribu-— 
tions by men of light and leading 
that have long made this issue an 
outstanding institution of the 
metal—working industries. 


The innovation will be the omis-— 
sion of high pressure solicitation 
for additional advertising space. 
We wish our friends to look on this 
as just one of the 52 issues of the 
year. Any special display that you 
as an advertiser may make in The 


Iron Age of January 3, 1929, will 
you not consider as an added support 
to your regular campaign rather than 
a reason for cutting down on other 
occasions ? 


We have no intention of turning 
away advertising from this issue, 
but we shall make the desires of our 
advertisers the gage of its size. 
Not. alone do we want this great 
number to be a guide and interpreter 
to all within our field. We intend 
also that its advertising pages 
shall represent the best thought 
of those who in 1928 have signally 
aided in putting the metal—working 
industries in a new place of 
eminence. 

















A Test-Tube Analysis of Sales 


Managers and Salesmen 


The Different Factors Are Discovered That Go to Make Good Sales 
Managers and Good Salesmen 


By C. T. Thompson 


President, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 


Hb. many of us it does not seem 
that a sales manager neces- 
sarily has to be a good salesman, 
even though it is generally recog- 
nized that most sales managers 
arrive at their position through 
their effectiveness as salesmen. It 
can readily be conceived that there 
are a number of characteristics 
necessary. in a salesman that are 
not of prime importance to a sales 
manager; for instance it is en- 
tirely possible that a sales man- 
ager could have certain physical 
defects that would prevent his ap- 
proach to the general trade and 
yet in no way inhibit his exercis- 
ing his abilities as a sales man- 
ager. Again, he might be so con- 
structed that ease of approach and 


facility of tongue are lacking and 
yet this would not necessarily in- 
hibit him in his duties as a sales 
manager. 

While the ultimate aim of both 
a sales manager and a salesman is 


to move and merchandise the 
products of the organization that 
they are connected with, it should 
be borne in mind that the sales 
manager’s duty is to move his 
goods through the channels of his 
salesmen rather than through his 
own personal contact with the 
trade. 

Keep in mind, therefore, as we 
proceed to the subject, that no at- 
tempt is being made to list all the 
qualifications necessary to either 
a good sales manager or a good 
salesman, inasmuch as a statement 
of all the qualifications necessary 
to an outstanding sales manager 
or an outstanding salesman, would 
probably list all the human virtues 
known to man. On the other hand 
there are ‘certain peculiar human 


Part of an address made before the 
Sales Managers Bureau of the St. Louis 


Chamber of Commerce. 


characteristics applicable to the 
particular type of work each has 
to do that might be of interest. 
Inasmuch as my work has always 
been in the chemical industry, and 
inasmuch as a great deal of em- 
phasis is made in this present day 
on the analysis into the most mi- 
nute detail of all facts and factors 
in the human life, let us use the 
terms of chemical phraseology for 
a moment, and put a sales man- 
ager in a test-tube or a distillation 
flask and see what volatile human 
characteristics are distilled off. 


A STUDENT TYPE MIND 


One of the first elements in a 
sales manager that would evidence 
itself, in my opinion, is that he 
should have a student type of mind. 
In other words, a good sales man- 
ager should be somewhat serious 
in his attitude toward life, and be 
capable of reading and digesting 
and absorbing so-called heavy and 
serious subjects. He should enjoy 
digesting business reviews of the 
country in general, and seeing 
what effect they would have with 
respect to the particular type of 
business that he is in. He should 
be able to digest the statistics of 
his own business in order that the 
product his concern is marketing 
shall move in a logical and effi- 
cient manner. He should be in- 
terested in such technical informa- 
tion as may be available with re- 
gard to his own particular type of 
business and merchandise. With- 
out this so-called student type of 
mind that absorbs and fills itself 
with real meat and material, it 
would hardly be possible for him 
to supnly his sales organization 
with the proper information and 
assist them intelligently in present- 
ing their goods to their clientele. 

The second element that arises 
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from the test-tube in our distilla- 
tion or analysis ot a sales man- 
ager, is that of a systematic and 
orderly type of mind. In my ob- 
servation of high grade sales man- 
agers who are outstanding in their 
profession, one usually finds they 
approach their task with a definite 
program which they carry out sys- 
tematically and with persistence. 
A good sales manager doesn’t keep 
in contact with his salesmen in a 
haphazard sort of a manner, but 
at regular stated intervals shows 
that he is aware of their work and 
lets them know that he is lending 
them full co-operation, and in the 
same way he assists them through 
regular and orderly dissemination 
of proper contact with their cus- 
tomers. 

A third element that we observe 
coming out of the test-tube as a 
characteristic of a high-grade sales 
manager, is one that I might de- 
scribe as a flare for advertising 
and ability to write well. A sales 
manager does not need perhaps to 
the same extent that a salesman 
does. the ability to express himself 


fluently by the spoken word but he 


should be able, irrespective of 
whether his organization has an 
advertising department or not, to 
use the written word to convey a 
message that shall be logical, in- 
spirational, and descriptive and 
without this ability to use words 
with force and power, he can 
never accomplish the results for 
his house that he could with this 
ability. 

The fourth element from the 
test-tube is that of generosity. A 
sales manager must have a gener- 
ous and kindly element in his 
makeup. Generosity expresses it- 
self with a salesman in the entire 
willingness to give him full 
credit for his sales achievements 
and in presenting to the head of 
his organization the salesman’s 
side of the picture, and seeing that 
he gets proper remuneration when 
he is entitled to it. In the same 
way his generosity is exnressed to 
the customers of his house in see- 
ing that thev get every advantage 
in their purchases and in their re- 
- lationship with his house that. he 
can conscientiously give to them 
without jeopardizing his own or- 
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ganization’s interests; in the case 
of dispute in which the customer 
has a legitimate claim, in seeing 
that it is settled quickly and with- 
out quibbling. This sort of gener- 
osity must not always be shown in 
a reluctant manner because it sim- 
ply may be good business and 
necessary but is one that has some- 
thing of the innate quality in its 
makeup that will win and hold the 
allegiance of both salesmen as well 
as customers. 

The final element that comes out 
of the test-tube, in our analysis of 
the sales manager, is that of pa- 
tience and vision. Sometimes I 
think the quality of patience is 
very close to another character- 
istic known as “Courage.” It 
takes both, perhaps, to outline a 
sales program and develop it over 
the hard snots but if success is to 
be achieved and if the program is 
fundamentally sound a steadfast 
adherence to the program, and pa- 
tience in seeing it developed will 
ultimately bring results. 

And now let’s take a salesman, 
place him in the test-tube and see 
what character elements are dis- 
tilled off that may make him 
peculiarly adapted for sales work. 


ACTOR SALESMEN 


One of the first characteristics 
that would evidence itself in our 
ideal salesman, to my mind, would 
be that he must have a certain 
histrionic ability. In other words, 
he .must be an actor. Now please 
don’t misunderstand me—I do not 
mean by this. that he must be in- 
sincere, but in approaching so 
many institutions and _ different 
personalities he must have the 
ability to adapt himself to the 
changing conditions and characters 
against which he comes into con- 
tact. A great actor, as we know, 
is called upon in his time to play 
many parts and the more fully he 
enters into these parts, the greater 
his fame and glory, even though 
they may be widely different in 
character or fundamentally dif- 
ferent from his own personality. 
and so a salesman must have the 
ability under certain conditions, to 
play up to the man he is calling on 
and perhaps, to a certain degree, 
place his own characteristics in the 
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ifth Successive Month 

of Circulation Records 
and 

dvertising Gains! 


OR five successive months 
The Kansas City Star has set 

up new monthly records in circu- 
lation and at the same time made 
substantial gains in advertising. 
The October circulation averages 
were the highest in the history of 
The Star. The advertising total 
of 2,668,191 lines was a gain of 
90,382 lines over October of last 
year. The circulation figures for 
October, 1928, and the gains as 
compared with last year follow: 


EVENING MORNING SUNDAY 
261,187 259,109 302,403 
AIN 12,842 GAIN 14,314 GAIN 13,490 


No premiums, contest schemes or 
other similar inducements are em- 
ployed by The Kansas City Star. 


ITY STAR. 
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Good Copy 


Genuine enthu- 
siasm is an infec- 
tious quality. 


Based on good 
faith it is a valu- 
able quality. 


As the vital spark 
of good copy it 
can sell the mer- 
chandise which 
inspired the con- 
victions. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















background when necessity de- 
mands it. 

The second element from the 
test-tube is the characteristic of 
curiosity. I can’t conceive of a 
good salesman who lacks good 
healthy curiosity, and by curiosity 
one doesn’t mean a prying and 
snooping sort of an instinct, but 
that wholesome desire to acquire 
information that is perfectly legiti- 
mate and in order. A mere state- 
ment of this element is all that is 
necessary to give you the idea and 
time does not permit of much more 
elaboration. 

A third element that would be 
found in the analysis of a sales- 
man is that of a good memory. 
The type of mind that has the 
ability to absorb and retain per- 
haps inconsequential details, and 
can keep before him his previous 
contact with a buyer, and remem- 
bers and retains the information 
that he obtained at that time, and 
can use and develop this in assist- 
ing in his next calls, that can meet 
a man once and get his name and 
retain it. You could amplify and 
go on into the innumerable details 
where a good memory makes itself 
vitally felt in sales achievement. 

Another element that we note 
coming out of the test-tube is that 
of cheerfulness. A good salesman 
must be inherently optimistic in his 
makeup. Human beings like a cheer- 
ful person around them, and a 
“hard-boiled” purchasing agent un- 
consciously reacts to this attractive 
sort of a personality. The sales- 
man’s attitude of mind has to be 
one of constructive brightness for 
the future, and that he is capable 
of showing his appreciation for 
favors and orders given to him. 
We all get a “kick,” whether we 
admit it or not, out of doing some- 
thing for others, and we like appre- 
ciation, and unless a salesman has 
this cheerful makeup that can 
radiate this sort of atmosphere he 
is not developing his talent or use- 
fulness to their greatest possibili- 
ties. 

And finally, the last qualification 
that every salesman it seems to me 
must have is that of observation, 
the ability to observe, the quick 
ness of mind that unconsciously 
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picks up one fact here and another 
there, and as above stated, can re- 
tain them. If he walks into a cus- 
tomer’s establishment and notes a 
delivery truck with certain mer- 
chandise on it, perhaps it is from 
a competitor. This is ammunition 
and information in approaching 
that organization to try to sell 
them his own product, and if he is 
properly posted he knows more 
or less what he has to do and what 
he is up against. He goes into a 
man’s office and from his observa- 
tion detects certain characteristics 
that are reflected in the office or 
from the man himself, and he can 
use them with his actor ability to 
good advantage. There are cer- 
tain perfectly legitimate things that 
are capable of being seen as one 
approaches the general trade, as 
long as they are acquired in a 
legitimate manner. A mere pass- 
ing glance over a man’s desk as he 
sits beside it with a letterhead in 
open evidence, may be of infinite 
value in developing and complet- 
ing a sale. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONALITY 


In the final analysis, either in a 
sales manager or the salesman, 
there is a much used and hack- 
neyed word that to many of us 
has grown tiresome, but which 
carries with it a significance so 
that we still cannot avoid its use 
or consideration, and that word is 
“Personality” and embraces per- 
haps everything we have said up 
to this point. Of course every in- 
dividual has such a thing called 
personality. It may be negative 
or positive but in our thought of 
the word we are only using it in 
the positive sense, the possession 
of definite characteristics, that 
give a human individual color and 
atmosphere, that differentiates him 
from the rest of humanity and 
makes him of peculiar identity and 
of course no ideal sales manager 
or ideal salesman can help pos- 
sessing those certain qualities that 
are characterized by this old shop- 
worn word, “Personality.” 


Appoints Des Moines Agency 


Yellow. Cab Airways, Inc., Des 
Moines, Towa, has appointed Cole’s Inc., 
Des Moines advertising agency, to direct 

ts advertising account. 
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“A good 
advertise- 
ment of a 
good pro- 
duct will 
always 


pay in 


Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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In Food Advertising 
for Example! 


A record of 10 years of 
undisputed leadership 


Grocers get results—or they quit advertising. 
The lead of the Journal over the second after- 
noon paper has been maintained for years 
and years. Certainly, the advertisers must 
get results. 


The Journal-Transcript leads in Local Class- 
ified and total volume of advertising. 


Peoria JOURNAL-! RANSCRIPT 


Peoria, Illinois 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 








Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
National 
Representatives 
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The Industrial Institute 
—A New Sales Aid 


(Continued from page 6) 

its distributive channels that take 
the goods from the factory to the 
ultimate user. 

4. It should be able to furnish 
information that would enable a 
member to value his inventory cor- 
rectly and to relate his costs to 
market conditions. 

All of these specific jobs when 
properly related to each other, as 
part of a whole, mean that the 
true institute should have a basic 
policy which calls for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of informa- 
tion that enables the individual 
members of its industry to gage 
their own production to meet ac- 
tual consumption needs. This state- 
ment is important. It summarizes 
the vital difference between the 
type of trade association that is 
disappearing and the new modern 
institute. 

The old-time trade association was 
production-minded. The informa- 
tion it supplied its members seldom 


went beyond the subject of produc- 


tion, if it went that far. The in- 
stitute starts at the other end. It 
endeavors to measure the market 
for its industry, and to continually 
keep its information on that market 
alive and current so that its mem- 
bers can check their production 
against it. 

There will, of course, be a va- 
riety of specific selling jobs which 
institutes in different industries will 
and can do that are not mentioned 
here. 

It is not necessary however, to 
go into a variety of the different 
and unusual jobs of institutes to 
prove that they will afford specific 
sales and advertising help to the 
members of their industries. Many 
advertisers in many lines of indus- 
try and practically every advertis- 
ing agency in the country will 
testify to the fact that if an in- 
stitute can deliver the basic in- 
formation, which Mr. Dodd and 
others say industry should expect 
from it, much money, now spent 
for independent sales and adver- 
tising research work, will be saved. 
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Thus far mention has been made 
f what a true institute can and 
should deliver to its own industry 
or branch of an industry in the way 
of information which will help its 
members intelligently to co-ordi- 
nate production and consumption. 

There is, however, a job of even 
broader significance that should be 
expected of an institute. To “asso- 
ciate” means to come together. To 
“institute” means to start something. 
The “institute” therefore means 
“action.” “The action expected of 
an institute,” one keen observer of 
this new movement said after mak- 
ing this contrast between a trade 
association and an institute, “is 
leadership.” 

Charles F. Abbott, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, in a report 
written at the close of the first 
four years of that organization’s 
existence, made this statement to 
its members: 

“It is universally recognized by 
progressive business men that we 
are face to face with a new form 
of competition. The most serious 
competition is no longer between 
concerns in the same line of busi- 
ness. The competition of greatest 
moment is that which exists be- 
tween industries, the product of 
one of which can be substituted for 
the product of the other. 

“The market is the great prob- 
lem of the future. The prottction 
and expansion of the market de- 
mand aggressive merchandising, in- 
cluding advertising and selling. No 
industry can afford to leave such 
activities to the individual. No 
single concern can cope with an 
organized group lined up against 
it. Co-operative organization is 
essential to the success of the in- 
dividual concern. 

“Individual prosperity depends 
absolutely upon the prosperity of 
the industry as a whole. Restric- 
tions and handicaps that tend to 
advance costs and even eliminate 
uses can best be abolished by co- 
operative effort. Today individual 
jealousies and prejudices that may 
have existed in the past must give 
way to constructive co-operation if 
permanent success is to be assured. 

“The industry which is unpre- 
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GRouP of well- 
known artists rendering 
a complete service to 


Advertising Agencies. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. RASKOPF 


Konor & Peters 
Pent House 


18 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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pared to stand up against the in- 
tense inter-industrial competition is 
certain to lose ground.” 

In that statement the whole story 
of the leadership that is expécted 
of the modern trade institute is 
quickly told. It is leadership that 
takes an industry on to greater and 
more profitable markets. 

A study of what institutes are 
doing to reach that goal shows that, 
generally speaking, they are asser‘- 
ing their leadership by making use 
of advertising and by co-ordinat- 
ing all factors in their industry into 
a unified and fighting front. 

When it is considered that the 
modern institute has come into ex- 
istence only within the last few 
years, the number of them that 
are advertisers is, indeed, surpris- 
ing. Among the advertisers are to 
be found: The Rubber Institute, 
the Rayon Institute, the Cleanliness 
Institute (made up of soap manu- 
facturers), the Oil Heating In- 
stitute, and the. American Institute 
of Steel Construction. 

As an advertiser who knows 
what his market actually consumes 
and what he believes that market 
can consume the institute repre- 
sents, in the opinion of advertising 
agents, an idea for which they have 
been groping. They have been 
groping for that idea because they 
have discovered through hard- 
earned experience why co-operative 
campaign after co-operative cam- 
paign has fallen flat. They have 
come to know that the reason for 
the Waterloo of so many co-opera- 
tive campaigns was in the fact that 
the industries sponsoring them were 
not organized in a manner which 
permitted them to reap an advan- 
tage from this type of advertising. 

In recent years most advertising 
agents have recommended that an 
industry seeking to increase con- 
sumption through co-operative ad- 
vertising should create a new or- 
ganization, separate and apart from 
its established trade association, to 
direct such campaigns. In the mod 
ern institute they will find, and are 
finding, an organization which will 
meet their requirements on the 
score of ability to understand that 
there is more to a co-operativ: 
campaign than ability to rais« 
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W. H. UPSON 
Secy and Treas. 
The Upson Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Mr. Upson Says— 


“Upson Board is a versatile material, used for walls 
and ceilings, etc., and used extensively by manufac- 


turers in place of thin lumber. 


“Thousands of ‘handy men,’ who like to make things 
for the home, use thousands upon thousands of feet 


of Upson Board. 

“Particularly to reach this class we adver- 
tised in POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
The results exceeded our expectations. In 
addition, Popular Science put us in touch 
with many manufacturers interested in Upson 
Board for industrial uses, and with home 
owners who use our products in remodeling 
and hy 7 


ff, Popular 


1872 


350,000 guaran- 

all men. . . 
Men with infiu- 
ence in the se- 
lection of prod- 
ucts for indus- 
tries as well as 
for personal use. 
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WrVvry we 
Make J 
your DIRECT MAIL 


pay 


1. Divorce DIRECT 
MAIL from paper, type 
and postage stamps! 


2. Think of it only in 
terms of selling and plan 
it to do a selling job! 


3. Consult with DIRECT 
MAIL specialists to 
fortify your plan! 


4. Entrust production to 
DIRECT MAIL 
specialists who under- 
stand your purpose! 
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and COMPANY, Inc. 
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money to pay the advertising bill. 

In the work of bringing all 
branches of an industry together 
for the purpose of fighting, as a 
unit, for markets, some institutes 
are engaged in pioneer work. This 
is the case in the food industry, 
for example. In that particular 
industry there is today in existence 
the American Institute of Food 
Distribution. The idea of such an 
institute was born in the mind of 
a successful food broker on the 
Pacific Coast, Gordon C, Corbaley. 
Mr. Corbaley had found it impos- 
sible to obtain from any one source 
a complete and unbiased picture of 
current conditions in the food in- 
dustry. He could get the story of 
the brokers, of the chain store, of 
the specialty product manufacturer, 
and of the other different factors, 
but nowhere could he get the com- 
plete story. The organization which 
he has created is at present engaged 
in the job of disseminating in- 
formation on the food industry. 
Such information is at present ob- 
tained solely through its own ef- 
forts. Eventually it hopes to be 
able to do that job through the 
help and assistance of every or- 
ganization in the industry. When 
that day comes it will have suc- 
ceeded in unifying that industry. 

In the textile field a number of 
institutes, namely, the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, the Wool Institute, 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation (which has been described 
as “a splendid institution with the 
prestige which an institute should 
command”), and the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, are co-operat- 
ing with each other for the purpose 
of unifying the entire industry. 
“Because these various agencies 
are co-operating,” says Mr. Dodd, 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, “the entire textile industry 
today, for the first time, looks for- 
ward to an adequate united con- 
sideration of the serious problems 
which it faces in transferring its 
products from the manufacturer to 
the consumer.” 

It has been necessary to explain 
the institute in this article in the 
light of general knowledge of the 
trade association. The institute has 
been contrasted and compared with 
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The Waitie-end of 


the Post-office Line 


The day’s mail—its arrival is always fraught with 
interest. 


But delay loses many a sale because desires can 
fly and fly fast—flit from -radios to rugs—from 
canoes to camps. 


If desires are not “netted” promptly when hooked, 
they are apt—very apt—to elude the sales-stringer. 


For that reason the illustrated four-page letter is 
proving a real benefactor. The letter, printed 
description, pictures are mailed together—get 
there as quickly as the mails can roll or fly— 
before interest cools or fancy falters. 


There is one paper made especially for illustrated 
letters, TWO-TEXT. It provides a true bond 
surface for the letter side and a coated surface 
for the illustrated side on which printing from 
the finest color process plates may be employed. 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Makers of TWO-TEXT Illustrated Letter Paper 
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SUCCESSFUL advertisers 

use photographs to make 
sales. Of 108 display ad- 
vertisements recently in a 
prominent women’s publi- 
cation, 49 (or 45.3%) were 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Your local photog- 
rapher makes photographs 
that make sales. Callon him. 
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the trade association. It may be 
that by so doing this article has 
crcated the impression that any co- 
operative organization which today 

erates under the label of “trade 
ee sociation” is passé and that all 
which are called “institutes” repre- 
sent the modern and only means 
of proper co-operative effort. Such 
an impression is not correct. The 
truth is that there are organiza- 
tions still calling themselves trade 
associations which are in reality 
more entitled to the term “insti- 
tute” than are some of the organi- 
zations now operating under the 
label of “institute.” 

With this important explanation 
out of the way, it is very much in 
order to say, however, that the co- 
operative industrial organization as 
typified by the trade association 
which existed in full force up until 
as late as 1925 is on its way out 
and must give way to the institute 
idea of today in any industry 
troubled by distribution problems. 


Murray Corporation Shows 
Gain in Net Profit 


The Murray Corporation of America, 
Detroit, and _ subsidiaries, Murray 
Coachwork, for the nine months ended 
September 4, report a net profit of 
$1,342,555, after charges and Federal 
taxes. Net profit for the gerrenpending 
period of 1927, before Federal taxes 
but after charges, was $311,342. 

For the quarter ended September 30 
net income, after charges and Federa 
taxes, amounted to $699,064, against 
$251,333 in the preceding quarter and 
compares with a net loss of $259,659, 
in the third quarter of 1927. 


D. E. Forker Starts Own 


Business at Los Angeles 
Donald E. Forker has started an ad- 
vertising business of his own at Los 
Angas Until recently he was with 
d & Thomas and Logan, at that city, 
rs ning to join the Union Oil Company 
ornia, which has appointed the 
I idee started by Mr. Forker to direct 
ts advertising account. Mr. Forker was 
t one time a partner in the former 
llammel-Sutphen & Forker advertising 

gency. 


S. Jay Levin Joins Brooklyn 
“Standard Union” 


S. Jay Levin, president of the former 
Columbia Advertising Corporation, wed 
York, and of the former +P Bedford A 
vertising Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y., *s 
now ~ manager of the Brook- 

Y., Standard. Union. 
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*..--a concrete, usable 
reference volume” 


D. E. A. CHARLTON 
Editor, Modern Packaging 


Packages 
That Sell 


By R.B.FRANKEN & C.B.LARRABEE 


A practical working manual of 
facts and successful experience— 
on every phase of packaging. For 
«manufacturers and advertisers of 
packaged goods, for makers of 
packages and package material, 
for agencies with package ac- 
counts, it is a complete answer to: 
1. How every part of modern 
packages can be made to stimu- 
late sales. 


2.How you can use scientific 
methods, and the experience of 
others, to determine in advance 
the best practical way to solve 
your packaging problem. 
The authors, well known to readers 
of Printers’ Ink, discuss all sorts 
of packages, 
with full regard 
to merchandis- 
ing problems, 
novelty packag- 
ing, packaging 
for export, re- 
designing, etc. 
Illus. $5.00. 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


For FREE Examination 
Use this coupon NOW 


. P. 
ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


HARPER & 
49 East tard Street, 
Gentlemen: P Pi 
emen: lease send me postpaid for ten 
days’ FREE EXAMINATION one copy of 
oi bow SELL—$5.00. 


Business Connection 
(Please fill in) 
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N. A. R. D. 
JOURNAL 


Weekly 
Circulation over 


21,000 


and steadily increasing 


The N.A.R.D. JOUR- 
NAL is the OFFICIAL 
ORGAN of the National 
Association of Retail 
Druggists whose mem- 
bers own and control it. 
It is the MOUTHPIECE 
OF THE ORGANIZED 
RETAIL DRUG 
TRADE. Advertise- 
ments in the N.A.R.D. 
JOURNAL BRING 
RESULTS. 


Send for rate card. 


N.A.R.D. JOURNAL 


168 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York Representative 


W. D. WARD 
254 W. 3ist Street, New York 
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World 
Trade Continues to 


Gain 


The Latest Figures Show That 
European Nations Are Now Ex- 
panding Their Exports at a 
Faster Pace Than Is This Coun 
try and World Trade Has Em- 
barked on a New Growth. 








sé AKING the temperature of 

world trade” on the tenth 
anniversary of the close of the 
Great War, the National Foreign 
Trade Council declares in an 
Armistice Day accounting of In- 
ternational Trade, that Europe has 
increased its foreign trade more 
rapidly than any other quarter of 
the world during the last two years 
and has now made up all but 10 
per cent of the volume of export 
trade it carried on in 1913. Ex- 
port growth throughout the world, 
according to the Council, repre- 
sents a resumption of progress at 
a little more than half the pre-war 
rate of increase. 

The latest figures, for eighty-two 
nations conducting 95 per cent of 
the world’s trade, show 1927 ex- 
ports amounting to $22,664,000,000 
at the 1913 value of the dollar. 
This figure is about half of what 
the world’s trade would have 
amounted to had its normal 
growth been uninterrupted by the 
war. Between 1900 and 1913, these 
nations made an annual average 
growth in exports of 6% per cent, 
which would have made their ex- 
ports last year in normal circum- 
stances a little more than $44,000,- 
000,000 at the 1913 dollar valuation. 
The accumulated sum by which the 
world’s exports have during the 
past fourteen years fallen short of 
this normal progress is estimated 
at about $145,000,000,000 in 1913 
dollars, or more than $200,000,000,- 
000 in our money. This stagger- 
ing total, more than ten times the 
debt of the United States, is the 
cost to world trade of the economic 
dislocation that accompanied and 
followed the Great War. 

As was inevitable, the recovery 
of the European nations, now in 
full swing, has stimulated their 
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represents the net paid circulation of 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


on its Publisher’s Statement 
for June 30, 1928, to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Thig circulation was maintained without any premiums, can- 
vassers, club raisers or clubbing offers. 


Send for your copy of the above report. 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


National Representatives, G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


| am negotiating exchange contracts for hotels in the | 
following cities and resorts, also Cruises to Bermuda and_ | 


the West Indies: 















Albany Coney Island Milwaukee Savannah 

Asheville Detroit Mobile Sarasota 

Adlantic City Gulfport, Miss. Montreal St. Perversburg 
Augusta, Ga. Havana New Orleans Steamship Cruises to 
Baltimore Hollywood, Cal. New York Bermuda, also the 
Bermuda Jacksonville Paris. France West Indies 
Bosion Kansas City Pinehurst Tampa 

Buffalo Los Angeles Philadelphia Toledo 

Cincinnati + nega Palm Beach Toronto 

Chicago Miami Rochester Washington, D.C. 
Columbus, Ohio Miami Beach San Francisco West Palm Beach 





Publishers may secure booklets and information by 
checking the city or resort on this list. 


My commission is 15 per cent in cash. 















COOPERATION 


GEORGE W. TRYON 





Extended to advertising ag-nts and pub- : spn 
licity directors who may require assist- Times Building 
ance in handling exchange advertising 

for their hotel es. Ihave had eighteen New York 





vears experience in hotel advertising, 
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Bindingv~v 
you'll be proud of 


In this organization, experienced 
men study every job from the 
view-point of suitability of the 
binding and cover. When ad- 
visable they make suggestions. 
When asked for ideas and recom- 
mendations, they have seasoned 
knowledge to draw on. 


Every job leaving our bindery 
is the sort of work of which you 
and we can be proud. Our cus- 
tomers have come to us from all 
over the United States. 


Edition Catalogs; Edition 
School Books; Book Covers, Cloth, 
Leather, Imitation Leather, Super 
Finished; Paper Cover Catalogs; 
Edge Gilding. 


BROCK 8 RANKIN 
619 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Commercial Binders for 36 Years 


taste 











| That indefinable something 

| —good taste—is best achieved 
in advertising literature by | 
simplicity in design. Let us | 

} plan as well as print books | 

| & mail campaigns for you. 


Currisr & HARForD- LtD 
Selettive Advertising 
460 W 34th St- New York + Longacre7856 
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exports at a more rapid rate than 
our own during the last two years. 
The twenty-seven nations of 
Europe gained 10 per cent in ex- 
ports during this interval and have 
practically attained again the mo- 
mentum of their pre-war growth. 
The United States gained about 5 
per cent between 1925 and 1927. 
The significant fact is, however, 
that the world as a whole, with a 
real export growth of 6 per cent 
during the two years, has definitely 
embarked on a new growth in 
international trade at about half 
the rate of progress it made before 
the war. ‘ 


GERMANY’S TRADE ADVANCE 


The most notable trade advance 
in the last two years has been in- 
Germany, whose increase of $317,- 
000,000 represented a growth in 
export trade between 1925 and 
1927 of 22 per cent. In 1925, 
Germany was doing only 58 per 
cent of her pre-war export trade. 
She has now raised that proportion 
to 72 per cent, and has passed 
France to become the world’s third 
largest exporting nation. The 
rapidity of her progress now re- 
sumed toward attaining par in her 
pre-war exports is a notable indi- 
cation that her foreign trade still 
possesses great vitality. Within 
between two and three years at the 
most, at her present rate of export 
growth, Germany may be counted 
on to bring back this key factor of 
her prosperity to its pre-war 
strength. 

Due largely to the coal strike, 
England’s foreign trade has de- 
creased in actual values about 
$124,000,000 since 1925. It is now 
within about 95 per cent of its 
1913 volume and it seems likely 
that this gap will be closed during 
the present year. 

France, which in 1925 had in- 
creased its volume of trade to 
more than 8 per cent in excess of 
its 1913 exports, has _ gained 
$86,000,000 in real trade during 
the last two years, and thus re- 
mains as the nation which has 
made the most substantial increase 
in Europe over its 1913 exports, 
an increase amounting to about 


$201,000,000 
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NEW CHATTANOOGA SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
BUILDING 


HE big percentage of the present wealth of 
Chattanooga has been created by the develop- 
ment of its own resources. Approximately 70% 
of its capital is home-owned. Most Chatta- 
nooga plants began modestly and have been 
enlarged out of profits and accumulated sur- 
plus. Why? 


Because of the fast, low-cost coverage of one- 
third the total U. S. population in 24 hours by 
nine railroads; excellent all-year climate; abun- 
dant power; low-cost supplies; cheap, native 
labor, and magnificent office accommodations, 
at reasonable rentals. 


Write today for a special survey of the advan- 
tages of “The Dynamo of Dixie” as applied 
to your particular business. 


You will be interested 
in the beautiful illus- 
trated booklet “Scenic, 
Historic and Industrial 
Chattanooga,” sent free 
on request. 


Challanooga 


WALTER BY” JOHNSON, ‘Director 
Chattanooga Community Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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There’s A ReasonWhy! 


Before any newspaper becomes a valuable advertis- 
ing medium, it must first build reader-faith by means 
of its news columns. 


The Commercial Appeal employs every: facility and 
invention known to science so that its columns may 
be first to tell the news of the world—that is one 
reason why it now enjoys a greater circulation than 
ever before in its history. With its six news wires 
(Associated Press, Universal Press, Chicago Tribune, 
International News), its radio station, W. M. C., its 
aero news service and its territorial, national and in- 
ternational correspondents, The Commercial Appeal 
and Evening Appeal are consistently first, with the 
news, in the mid-South. 


A newspaper that enjoys reader-faith is the best ad- 
vertising medium obtainable. For contact with the 
great Mississippi Valley region and the prosperous 
mid-South, use the paper whose reader interest is 
faith-built. 


More Sunday circulation than 
any other Southern newspaper. 


More Daily circulation than 
any other Southern newspaper. 


More Combination, morning 
and evening circulation than 
any other Southern newspaper. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Daily Evening Sunday 


111,223 71,162 


John M. Branham Co., Representatives 


145,238 
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The Open-Door Idea in Advertising 


A More Intimate melatnetie 


By A. L. 


“RE the leading lady in this 
little modern drama,” head- 
lines a current advertisement in 
magazines, and the temptation is 
strong to accept the invitation. 
For, pictorially, and in its typo- 
graphical composition, a door has 
opened, through which the reader 
feels privileged to enter. 

The top portion of this adver- 
tisement is devoted to three acts 
of a minor drama, each act carry- 
ing its own pen-and-ink illustra- 
tion. This is the playlet in which 
the reader is asked to join: 


ACT I~—You have a wonderful coat. 
You have paid at least $100 for it. 
Perhaps more. You are worried. You 
want to protect the coat from moth- 
ome § through | , A summer. 

friend tells you about 
Larvex. oe you buy a bottle. ~—4 
spray the coat thor y. Then 
simply bane the coat in a closet pe 


a a 

CT TII—Six months later. Cold 

weather again. You get out your coat. 

hg a a sign of a moth-hole in it. 
isn’t 1. You are elated. At 

leet you have found a sure 

against all moth-damage. 





Aside from every other consid- 
eration, this advertiser has found 
a new. copy lead idea. Prosaic 
facts can be put in a new and 
perhaps more inviting spirit. 

here is much to be said in 
favor of the plan. It possesses an 
intimacy which has a very favor- 
able reaction. Almost everyone 
enjoys .confidences and to be 
“made a fuss over.” 

“Mother,” ‘begins a piece of 
copy for a shoe page “come in 
and have a seat. t quietly with 
us for just.a few moments please, 
while we-discuss certain problems. 
There, we'll draw the shade a bit, 
and Emily will‘bring us in some 
tea. Do -you like lemon with 
yours ?” 

An .admirably chummy $start. 
The mood continues: 

“There are times when you 
grow alittle weary and worried, 


between the Message and the Public 
ing Developed 


Townsend 


my dear. Isn’t that quite true? 
There’s the family budget. Every 
penny must be accounted for. 
And it seems as if the children 
needed new shoes every week, the 
demand comes around so regu- 
larly.” 

The reader almost literally 
walks into the advertisement. A 
door is thrown wide. dn fact, the 
illustration for this page ge 
a sunny white Colonial door, 
open, with a faint suggestion of 
snug comfort within. There were 
no figures. The latchstring was 
out. You, the reader, were asked 
to stroll right in, with mever a 
question. You were an.old friend. 

I recall another advertisement 
of a somewhat similar character 
with an illustration of a white 
country gate. Flowers grew 
nearby. There was a glimpse of 
a path and borders of bachelor 
buttons. And the headlines read: 

“Come through. Walk up the 
path, and spend a little while with 
us.” 


There was something so unaf- 
fected and cordial and sincere in 
both the illustration and the 
phrasing, that the response was 
quite automatic. 

Every advertisement should 
have a sunny path, down which 
the reader may .walk, or a wel- 
coming open r. ‘It’s a splen- 
did idea, when you stop to think 
it over. And there are many 
methods of arriving at it, both in 
copy and in illustration. 

It is said of a certain noted 
novelist that his books have been 
so widely popular because his 
style suggests that he is talking 
to his reader. The book was 
written for that one person and 
nobody else. It is the style, the 
language, the subtle, mysterious 
element in -his method. And -people 
like it. 

An advertisement appeared in a 
periodical for boys which brought 
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OF ANY OTHER 
HARDWARE 
MAGAZINE. 
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out these possibilities dramatically. 
The boy, himself, was addressed 
and it was an intensely personal 
document. The picture showed 
a shady place beneath an old oak 
tree. There was a rough bench 
under it. Far down the street, it 
was possible to see other trees 
and some children bicycling. But 
the seat beneath the foreground 
tree was unoccupied. 

“Son, let’s go over yonder un- 
der that tree, sit down, and talk 
a while about that bicycle you 
want,” read the boldly displayed 
hand-drawn headline. 

The invitation was illuminated 
by the proper background. And 
it was a pleasant seat beneath a 
charming old tree. 

“Son,” the copy proceeded, 
“you've always wanted a bike, a 
real bike, haven’t you? It’s real 
adventure, to climb on the saddle 
and whirl down the path that 
leads to Anders Woods and the 
creek. There are miles of the 
path, but you can’t walk it very 
easily. It would take too long. 

“On a bicycle, you could 
shoulder your rifle and find unac- 
customed trails; be an explorer, 
all summer through. Son, we can 
sympathize with you and your 
dreams for a bike. It’s really 
coming to you. Here’s an idea: 
Why not go to Dad tonight and 
tell him that a bicycle to you, 
would represent the equivalent of 
a motor car to him? It makes 
miles mean next to nothing. We 
just have an idea that if you dis- 
cuss the problem with him in that 
way, he’ll up and say: ‘Sure, you 
can have a bike, old man.’” 


NO COLD FORMALITY 


This, then, is that intimate, 
come-and-sit-down sort of adver- 
tising approach which seems to 
have such a strong appeal. Cold 
formality has been dispensed with. 
The advertiser talks, not to every 
prospect in the land, but to one 
person only, and that with likable 
sincerity. 

The advertisement has opened a 
door to the reader, truly enough. 

Bless your heart, let me kiss 
you,” was the heading for a 
particularly appealing illustration 
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The World's Fastest Growing Market 


—Australia 


Already annually purchases two hundred 
million dollars worth of American products 


NOTE THESE FACTS: 


1. During the last fiscal year 1926-27, Australia imports 
increased by more than $65,000,000. 


. Australia spent during the same fiscal year nearly 114 
million dollars per week in automobiles and parts. 


. The average per capita wealth of Australia is $2,390, 
based on its population of 6,234,854. 


Smith’s Weekly 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s premier na- 
tional newspaper magazine, 
SMITH’S WEEKLY, oc- 
cupies an unique position. 
Its strictly audited circula- 
tion is over 241,000, and is 
read by all classes. It is 
bought by one out of every 
six families in Australia as 
compared with America’s 
greatest weekly, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which is 
bought by one out of thirty. 
SMITH’S WEEKLY is be- 
yond a doubt the most pow- 
erful advertising medium 
in the southern hemisphere. 


Ask 
For 
Rates 
and 
Sample 
Copies 


The Daily Guardian 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


No advertising campaign in 
Sydney is complete without 
THE DAILY GUARD- 
IAN, because it is read by 
more people than any other 
morning paper. Its strictly 
audited paid circulation is 
158,456. The volume of 
local advertising which it 
contains is your guide as to 
the opinion of Sydney busi- 
ness men. Attractive—con- 
venient — concise — iriter- 
esting—mest easily read— 
it is Sydney’s most popular 
daily. 


United States Representatives 


AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPER AGENCY CORPORATION 


(S. S. KOPPE, General Manager) 


Times Building 


Bryant 6900 


New York City 
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Bookle 


Package Enclosures 
Letier Inserts 


WE PRINT THEM 
FOR THE LARGEST 
ADVERTISERS 


Write for Copyand 
Design Suggestion 


THE NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS 


250 PARK AVE.,NEW YORK 





ADHESIVE 
FOR THE 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Used all over the world in adver- 
tising offices. Most efficient and 
no water. 

Sold in aluminum containers 
with brush well and brush inside. 
Stocked by stationers and 
department stores. 

Price 75 Cents 
Manufacturers: GRIP-FIX CO., Inc. 

41 Cortlandt St., New York 
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used by an advertiser of candy. 
It was a character study of a dear 
old lady, white-haired, face 
seamed with wrinkles. Her dress 
was simple, old-fashioned. A 
little lace cap perched on her 
head. Her glasses intensified the 
fading eyes. 

She was coming straight out of 
the page, both arms outstretched, 
and her eyes looked into the 
reader’s. “Bless your heart; let 
me kiss you,” this mother was 
saying. 

And the copy spoke to the 
reader as it said: “Mostly, I sup- 
pose, men give sweethearts candy. 
Youth and romance are wrapped 
up in a box of bon-bons. 

“But, here you’ve remembered 
me; brought me a big box of 
chocolates. To be sure I like 
them. I haven’t as many teeth as 
when I was: young but my candy 
appetite is as good as it ever was, 
my boy. Have a piece’ yourself. 
It was right nice of you.” 

Occasionally, I come across an 
advertisement of this type in an 
industrial periodical. In a page 
of this character, we find two 
lines stretching across the page 
and upward to a compact little 
plot of type. Three-quarters of 
the page is white space. The head- 
line is an invitation: 

“Walk up this factory path with 
us to some installation facts.” The 
copy was minus the more conven- 
tional phrases and proved to be a 
man-to-man conversation, as the 
advertiser talked with the reader. 

One of the most effective illus- 
trations, combined with a headline, 
I have observed in some time, 
pictured a cellar door. It was 
open, although everything else 
about the place appeared to be 
locked. The heading said: 

“Here’s our opportunity. We'll 
see what their basement looks 
like; the back entrance is open.” 

Continuing, the advertiser de- 
clared : 

“Of course, we really have no 
right to go into their house while 
they are out motoring. But why 
not? No harm will be done. It’s 
perfectly all right. We have al- 
ways so wanted to see that heat 
plant of theirs, and we don’t 
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| We say definitely 
this: 


HE CHICAGOAN is 
the ome recognized 
publication concerned 
solely with the civilized 
interests available to the 
class advertiser in Chicago. 


We add: 


27 per cent of the Chicago Club membership 
appears on our circulation lists as paid-up, regu- 
lar subscribers.* 


HE Chicago Club is the patrician 
elub of Chicago—the oldest and 


most exclusive. 


21 per cent of the Tavern Club membership 
appears on our circulation lists as paid-up, regu- 
lar subscribers.* 


HE Tavern Club is the smartest 
and most modern in Chicago. 


CHI CAGOAN 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
407 bag Saisie St. 


*No club offers, special campaigns, daughter-drives, trial 
issues, or one subscription with 18 bottles of blucing. 
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Effective January Ist, 1929 


New Size 
New Rates 


Effective with the first issue in January, 1929, the Southern Textile 
Bulletin will adopt the standard 7 x 10 type page size. 


This, we feel sure, will be regarded as a progressive step by subscribers, 
advertisers and agencies. The change will result in a more attractive 
journal typographically, greater ease of reading and handling, and at the 
same time, will save the advertiser considerable expense by obviating the 
necessity of special size cuts being made to fit our columns. 


With the change, the BULLETIN will be the same size as 87 other 
member papers of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


A new schedule of rates will go into effect with the January 3rd, 1929, 
issue. 


However, renewal contracts will be accepted at present card rates for a 
period of one year from date of expiration, and NEW advertisers will 
likewise be given the benefit of the old rates and greatly increased circu- 
lation thru 1929, provided contract reaches us by December 3lst, and the 
first insertion is scheduled for one of the January issues. 


This is the first time our rates have been raised in three years, during 
which period circulation has grown from an average net paid of 4,074 
for the second quarter of 1926 to 5,223 net paid for the second quarter 
of 1928 (Auditor’s Report), an increase of 30%. 


Even at the slightly higher rates, the Southern Textile Bulletin will con- 
tinue to be the most economical medium for covering the great Southern 
textile field, in which section our entire paid circulation is concentrated. 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Monte BERS “nie 


— = CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
Sample Copy, A. B. 0. Statement and Rate Card Sent On Request 
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know them to talk to. They seem 
to be so wise in everything they 
do about their place: What sort 
of installation would they pick 
out? Careful. The stairs are a 
little dark. Here we are. How 
spic and span it is down here.” 

Then, in a supposed conversa- 
tion between the reader and a sec- 
ond person, the advertiser’s story 
is related. 

“The Road to Wellville” is an 
idea born of this basic principle, 
because you, the reader of the ad- 
vertisement, are invited to travel 
that road with the person who 
broadcasts the message. 

There can be an open door in 
every campaign and in every 
piece of advertising copy. The 
idea has unlimited possibilities. 


Join True Romances Group 


James Wylie, Richard M. Silvester 
and Leslie vc Chamberlin have joined 
the New York advertising staff of the 
True Romances Group of Macfadden 
Publications, formerly the Mass Market 
Group, which includes True Romances, 
True Experiences, True Detective Mys- 
teries and Dream World. 

tr. Wylie was recently with the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and for- 
merly had been with Frank Seaman, 
Inc. Mr. Silvester has been with Elks 
Magazine and the former Success Mag- 
azine. Mr. Chamberlin was with the 
Faweett’s publications. 


Britton-Gardner Printing 
Company Changes Name 


C. S. Britton and associates have pur- 
chased the entire holding of H, 
and Kenneth Gardner in the Britton. 
Gardner Printing Company, Clevelan 
and have changed its name to The Brit- 
ton Printing Company. C. S. Britton is 
resident of the new company, K. B. 
ritton, vice-president, R. E. March, 
secretary-treasurer, and W.W. Shaw in 
charge of sales. 


Warren, Pa., Newspapers 
Consolidate 


The Warren, Pa., Mirror, a morning 
paper, and the Warren Times, an eve- 
ning paper, both owned by the Times 
Publishing Company, of that city, have 
been consolidated under the name of the 
Times-Mirror, an evening paper. 


Allen-A Hosiery Account to 
Heath-Seahoff 


The Allen-A Compan maker of 

poses and underwear, Renosh ha, Wis., 
mm its advertising account with 

Heat Seahoff, Inc., Chicago advertising 
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A 
Lastin g 


to 
executives 


| Gaps a am ay ae A gift that your 
S$ are not Cc ly dupli- 

cating. Let us send youone with our com- 

pliments. See how often you'll use it. 


Then congides 3 its worth with your ote 
tisement on the holder. 
Valet y be Samm tility Knife is useful i in 
sO many ways that men who receive it will 
be constantly handling it. They will always 
carry it—on their watch chains or in their 
vest pockets. It sharpens pencils, opens 
oe and peckagss. cuts paper, strings and 
clippings. nips the end from a cigar and is 
‘or cleaning the nails. 


fs oe finish will not tarnish. May 





orsentwith first 
classmail. Tesecance- been Valechuapherep 
blade, easily renewed and obtainable ev- 
erywhere. Makes a big hit at ay 
as prizes, souvenirs or holiday 

for quantity prices. No extra charge fordie- 
stamping any trademark, name or slogan. 


SIMPLY WRITE US FOR A SAMPLE 


© any executive who will write for it on 
he business letterhead we will gladly send 
a Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife with our 
compliments. 
We will also send an interesting booklet 
telling how well known firms are using 
these lasting novelties in their sales pro- 
motion. Write now while you think of it. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Dept. L, Sales Industrial Division 
656 First Avenue, New York 
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Experienced 
Sales, Advertising 
and Business 


EXECUTIVE 


Virile, wide-awake man. 15 
years successful accomplish- 
ment with outstanding organi- 
zations. Expert salesman and 
negotiator. Knows modern 
marketing methods thoroughly. 
Especially familiar with pro- 
moting sale of products sus- 
ceptible to “style” appeal, also 
technical and engineering; and 
with exceptionally diversified 
experience and viewpoint 
gained from account adminis- 
tration two prominent adver- 
tising and merchandising 
agencies. Progressive. Per- 
suasive. Capacity for getting 
things done. Earnings con- 
sistently in five figures over 
term of years. Address, “Ex- 
a grea Box 152, Printers’ 














THIS AGENCY WANTS 


A 
Real 
Executive 


To Solicit Accounts 
and Handle Them 


reasonable salary 
ordrawing account 
tostart. Full support 
of prin — in sell- 
ing an creating. 
An opportunity for 
grow robably not 
alledin NewYork. 
e want an experi- 
enced man. State all 
details you think we 
should know includ- 
ing age, details of 
service, drawing ac- 
count required, etc. 
“X,” Box 299, P.'L. 
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Accept Publishers Advertising 
Resolution 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
accepted the resolution unanimously 
passed at a trade practice conference 
of periodical Le og at ps York on 
October 9 on the f fr. 
advertising. This vn ns oe was given 
4 full in Printers’ Inx of October 18 

ge 140. 

he next step, as Printers’ Inx has 
already related, will be a submittal of 
the resolution to periodical publishers in 
all parts of the country for their written 
approval. 

ews of the Commission’s action was 
given in a publicity bulletin sent out for 
release on November 12 to newspapers 
throughout the country. In-that bulletin 
the Commission states its understanding 
of the resolution passed by the publishers 
in the following words: 

“It was proposed in the resolution 
adopted by the industry that the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, having 
expressed its willingness and ability to 
do so, advise periodical publishers and 
governmental agencies, whenever adver- 
tising is found to be fraudulent. 

“It was also proposed that the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, operatin 
wholly in behalf of the publishers an 
advertising industry, report to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, through its di- 
vision of trade practice ‘conferences, vio- 
lations of the trade practice conference 
rule. This, it was explained, does not 
preclude any one from reporting such 
violations directly to the Commission, 
nor does it in any way affect the exer- 
cise of the Commission’s prerogative to 
cause applications for complaints to be 
filed on the Commission’s own initi- 
ative.” 


Franklin Dunlap Joins Geyer 
Agency 

Franklin Dunlap, formerly vice- pensl- 
dent and general manager of the Mid- 
Continental Sales Company, Dayton, 

io, has joined The Geyer Company, 

vertising agency of that city, as con- 
tact man. e was, at one time, with 
he Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, 


Ross Doyle and Theodore L. Chr - 
have also joined the Geyer agency. 
pera = age | with the New York 

Herald Tribune. Mr. Chryst has been 
with the Associated Press at Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


Bed and Spring Account to 


Clark Collard 
The Union Bed & Spring Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of metal Peds 
and springs, has appointed the Clark 
Collard Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Joins Merton S. Threfall 
ee ane T.. Blandford, formerly rw 





MacLean Publications, 
Montreal. has joined Merton S. Theta 
advertising, of that city. 
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F. H. KREAMER H. C. DANTELS 


274 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising — Sales Promotion 


Window Display — Direct by Mail 


FRANK H. KREAMER 


For the past 10 years actively engaged in the planning 
and production of Package Inserts, Booklets and Direct 
Mail Advertising; cooperating with a number of the 
country’s most successful users of these mediums, in their 
application to specific sales problems. 


HARRY C. DANIELS 


15 years’ experience in developing increased sales 
volume through the use of Window Displays and Point- 
of-sale Advertising; assisting many prominent national 
advertisers in this important phase of their sales activity. 


In addition to the services of the principals, the cooperation and counsel 
of a number of specialists, each recognized as an authority in his field, 
is available to Kreamer-Daniels clients. 


Telephone Caledonia 8790-8791 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR OCTOBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 


chick and classified advert 
MONTHLIES 


1927 
Lines 
62,741 
28,661 
17,849 
16,570 
15,905 
18,006 
18,159 
10,304 
14,196 
10,531 
8,561 
5,853 
8,398 
4,050 
2,799 
6,983 
3,220 
1,167 


Country Gentleman .. 
Successful Farming .. 
Capper’s Farmer 
Breeder’s Gazette 
California Citrograph . 
Farm Journal 

Farm & Fireside .... 
The Dairy Farmer .. 
Florida Grower 

Farm Life 

American Farming 
Amer. Fruit Grower.. 
Farm Mechanics 
Better Fruit 

The Bureau Farmer.. 
Pacific Homestead ... 
Am. Produce Grower. . 
Farmers’ Home Jour.. 


253,953 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Lines 
31,769 
28,308 
32,878 
31,877 
21,003 
15,877 
22,681 
16,749 
17,554 
13,958 
18,513 
16,222 

9,618 
9,134 
3,840 
5,501 


Dakota Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist .... 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman 
Hoard’s Dairyman ... 
Farm, Stock & Home.. 
Montana Farmer .... 
Southern Agriculturist 
Utah Farmer 
Southern Ruralist 
Southern Planter .... 
The [Illinois Farmer.. 
Western Farm Life .. 
The Florida Farmer.. 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 
Missouri Farmer 
The Arkansas Farmer 
Iowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer 
Modern Farming .... 
Southern Cultivator. . 


4,697 
4,835 
4,662 


309,676 


Michigan Business Farmer 
with Michigan Farmer. 


ising) 


1928 
Lines 
68,377 
25,384 
23,122 
21,869 
16,929 
15,574 
15,045 
13,338 
10,774 
7,862 
6,669 
5,658 
5,240 
4,850 
4,747 
2,723 
2,415 
1,419 


251,995 


Lines 
41,587 
39,040 
34,227 
31,541 
24,828 
24,435 
23,883 
20,328 
19,131 
18,559 
17,624 
15,761 

9,472 
9,203 
6,752 
5,831 


2,924 
2,860 
2,267 


350,253 


combined 
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Budget 


A careful budget of 
available editorial 
space with a view to 
the interests of the 
greatest number of 
readers is a very po- 
tent reason for the 
editorial leadership of 


AMERICAN 





A 


(Write for a copy of the 
1928-1929 Dairy Program) 


since 1842’’ 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


Publisher 


461 Fourth Ave., New York 














“Progressive and Constructive 
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Sales Promoter 
Wanted 


A large, established printing 
company in Chicago, doing 
practically all kinds of print- 


ing and binding, wants to: 


hire a sales promotion man. 
A man who not only can 
produce inquiries from new 
accounts, but also help sales- 
men with promotion work on 
established accounts. A per- 
manent position and splendid 
opportunity for the right 
man. Compensation adequate. 


Address “‘U,”’ Box 297, 


Printers’ Ink 























Available 
Sales Executive 


As I am just completing a difficult 
sales executive assignment for @ 
nationally known organization whose 
trade name is a household word, I 
am seeking a new connection with a 
business in need of new blood—a 
sales executive who is a doer—not 
merely a talker. 


I can analyze your markets, layout 
and put into effect sales plans, build 
up your sales organization, secure 
and train salesmen, establish sales 
quotas and selling costs and handle 
the numerous other details constitut- 
ing a modern well rounded sales or- 
ganization—or go out in the field, 
work with salesmen, increase their 
productiveness, handle difficult sales 
personally, build up weak territories 
and secure and retain the good will 
of your customers. 

I am 36 years of age, married, am 
in excellent health, have a technical 
education and enjoy an enviable 
bust and onal reputation. 
An interview will determine my fit- 
ness and ability. 


ADDRESS “A,” BOX 
153, PRINTERS’ INK 




















Nov. 


WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 


Nebraska Farmer ... 
Ohio Farmer 
The Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer ... 
Michigan Farmer .. 
Iowa Homestead .... 
Wis. Agriculturist. .. 
Farm & Ranch 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 
& Breeze 
Pacific Rural Press.. 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Farmer’s Guide 
Progressive Farmer & 
Farm Woman .... 
California Cultivator. 
Washington Farmer... 
Oregon Farmer 
Idaho Farmer 
Rural New Yorker.. 
Wisconsin Farmer .. 
Am. Agriculturist... 
New Eng. Homestead 
Dairymen’s League 


*Five Issues. 


Lines 
*50,368 
*40,983 
*47,446 
*44,349 

40,428 
* 37,210 

43,644 
"37,782 
*39,398 


*42,421 
*43,940 
*37,433 
*33,902 


*37,062 
"34,247 
29,536 
29,398 
27,564 
*33,686 
30,808 
*27,378 
*31,189 


7,325 


827,497 


Pennsylvania Stockman & 
combined with Pennsylvania 


Ohio Stockman & Farmer combined 


with Ohio Farmer. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 


(Five Issues) 


Kansas City Weekly 
Star 

Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal ... 

Dallas Semi - Weekly 
Farm News 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Journal 


*Four Issues. 
Grand Total 


Lines 
*30,555 
*14,118 
*12,030 

*9,042 
*9,053 


74,798 


15, 1928 


Lines 
55,230 
52,220 
49,515 
49,297 
47,423 
44,825 
42,994 
42,140 
41,684 


41,556 
39,992 
39,465 
39,431 
35,096 
33,328 
32,870 
32,766 
32,689 
31,462 
30,597 
28,419 
27,871 

6,991 


877,861 


Farmer 
Farmer. 


Lines 
40,121 
13,330 

*13,245 
6,520 
5,956 


79,172 


1,465,924 1,559,281 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


Earl Marshall with Racine, 
Wis., Agency 

Earl Marshall, formerly an account 
executive with the Gundlach Advertising 


Company, Chicago, 


Western Advertising Agency, 
Racine, Wis., in a similar capacity, 


has joined the 
Inc., of 
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Wanted 


a Man 


Vv 








We are a recognized New York agency of 
moderate size, seven years old, amply financed, 
showing good profits, of seasoned personnel, and 
now ready for more rapid expansion. 


We need at once another account man, to take 
over, as rapidly as he can, some of our present 
business and to assist in the development of new 
business. 


While this man will have behind him capable re- 
search, media, copy and production men, and will 
be generously assisted in the broader aspects of his 
work by the officers of the agency, he should, in 
-emergency, be able to function with reasonable 
ability on any phase of agency activity—interview 
prospects, contact clients, lay out plans, originate 
ideas, suggest layouts and copy, supervise art work 
and production on his own accounts, and “sell” his 
ideas both to his associates and to clients. 


He should be not over forty, physically and 
mentally “alive,” accustomed to standing up under 
occasional hard and prolonged pressure, able to 
forge ahead under his own power, and requiring 
no assistance in “starting” on any job that comes 
to his hand. 


To such a man a proper salary will be paid dur- 
ing a six months’ “mutual scrutiny” period—after 
which he and we will either agree to part or he 
will be definitely made one of us, at an increased 
income. Within twelve months, the right man 
should be worth $10,000—and, if so, will get it. 


Interested agency men may feel secure in stating 
their connections and accomplishments in detail. No 
investigations will be made without the consent of 
the applicant. Letters will be returned, if desired. 


Address “Z.,” Box 151, 
Printers’ Ink 
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A From a_ great 


Dangerous mass of | statis- 


tics, gathered 
Doctrine from a number 


of sources, a certain speaker at 
the recent annual convention of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers drew.a general conclusion 
which to our mind represents a 
dangerous doctrine for national 
advertisers. 

This particular speaker, E. M. 
West, a New York market analyst, 
was concerned with the subject of 
selective distribution. To his mind, 
as we interpret his speech, the 
manufacturer should confine his 
distribution to such retailers as are 
able to make great profits for 
themselves. This means, again to 
his mind, the chain store and the 
department store. The small shop- 
keeper, as he sees him, is a liabil- 
ity in the balance sheet of dis- 
tribution. 
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According to the figures he 
quoted from a Federal census, the 
small retailer makes an average 
sale of $44 worth of merchandise 
a week and from such a sale re- 
tains at best only $8.80 a week for 
his effort. 

We have heard before the figures 
which Mr. West presented, and 
we object to their validity as a 
worth-while yardstick. A hetero- 
geneous group of small retailers 
cannot be “averaged.” There are 
too many varying elements in the 
picture. 

Furthermore, if he is going to 
average the small shopkeeper on a 
per-store-per-week basis he should 
be prepared to cite chain-store 
profits on that basis and depart- 
ment stores on a department-per- 
week basis. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, a tremendous chain 
organization, with an income from 
manufacturing operations which 
represents no_ inconsiderable 
amount, earned a profit of about 
$14.50 per store per week in 1927. 
Two considerably smaller chains, 
Jones Brothers Tea Company and 
Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., in 
the same year showed a profit only 
slightly in excess of $12 per week 
per store. Strip the profit from 
manufacturing and real _ estate 
deals, from these figures which 
must be done if this yardstick is to 
have any merit, then in all proba- 
bility, there will be no contrast be- 
tween the profit per store of chain 
organization and small shopkeeper. 

It seems obvious to us that the 
yardstick which this market analyst 
presents is not valid. 

That, however, is not the only 
reason we consider the doctrine he 
is preaching as dangerous. If his 
yardstick were valid we would still 
consider his doctrine highly dan- 
gerous for many nationally adver- 
tised businesses. 

The small shopkeeper represents 
a certain amount of distribution 
insurance for the advertised prod- 
uct. When Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale withdrew its product from the 
stores of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company it didn’t go 
broke. It went on to far greater 
sales and net profits. It had 


started business with its product in 
e 
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the hands of small shopkeepers 
and had built its business through 
them. They easily took up the 
slack occasioned by withdrawal 
from A. & P. stores. The story 
would have been different, how- 
ever, if Canada Dry had concen- 
trated its distribution in a few 
hands. Its policy of wide dis- 
tribution through all types of re- 
tailers was an insurance policy. 

The small shopkeeper represents 
an entering wedge for a new prod- 
uct of an old business or a new 
product of a new business. If re- 
tail business were confined in a few 
hands the number of new prod- 
ucts which could break into the 
American market would be limited, 
indeed, as compared with condi- 
tions today. 

The small shopkeeper represents 
a convenience outlet, and a sam- 
pling outlet in a certain sense, for 
products which the consumer 
wants when he wants them. Tooth- 
paste manufacturers, for example, 
who restricted their sales outlets 
in accordance with Mr. West’s 
ideas would give one competing 
manufacturer who did not follow 
such a policy a great opportunity 
to convert many of their customers 
to his product. This would hap- 
pen because at so many outlets the 
product of the manufacturer who 
did not restrict distribution would 
be the only product available. 

The small shopkeeper has in his 
ranks many who will become 
keepers of big shops. All of tHe 
big retail stores or chain organiza- 
tions of today did not start big. 
Business is not built in a day. The 
manufacturer who deals _intelli- 
gently with intelligent keepers of 
small shops will have valuable as- 
sets in such shopkeepers some 
years from now. 

Up to a point, varying in. each 
case with each business, there is 
much merit in the idea of restrict- 
ing distribution outlets for certain 
types of business. But, for the 
great number of advertised prod- 
ucts that are bought again and 
again by consumers’ who want 
them when they want them there 
is much danger in the idea. There 
is, in fact, almost as much danger 
as there was for those manufac- 
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turers who once relied on Sears, 
Roebuck or Montgomery Ward 
for the sale of their entire output. 

There is today no one yardstick 
for the selection of distribution 
outlets for all types of businesses. 





There is seldom 


Why We 
Don’t a ~_ — that 
we do not receive 
Criticizes advertisements 
Copy which we are 


asked to criticize. Booklets, win- 
dow displays and other advertising 
material are also sent to us with 
the request that we examine them 
and decide whether or not they 
will produce sufficient returns to 
prove profitable advertising invest- 
ments. 

We are not unaware of the 
compliment which these requests 
imply. Nevertheless, we are com- 
pelled in every case to decline to 
act as critic. The explanation is 
that we do not feel it is possible 
for anyone to look at a piece of 
advertising and prophesy results, 

We point out that a group of 
the most expert advertising men 
might study a series of advertise- 
ments, select one from the series 
as the best, run it and then find that 
their choice was all wrong. How 
the millions of people in this coun- 
try will respond to an advertising 
appeal is something which can be 
determined accurately only by test— 
you can’t pin consumer response on 
an exhibition board and shape all 
appeals to fit the exhibit. 

Nevertheless, requests for copy 
criticisms continue to come in. Con- 
sequently, we believe that it may not 
be amiss to direct attention to the 
address which appeared in last. 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK, 
under the title, “Test Copy on Re- 
sults, Not on Opinions.” This 
speech was delivered by Bernard 
Lichtenberg, director of university 
service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, at the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the Association of 
National Advertisers. He said: 

“On the walls of my advertis- 
ing department at Alexander Ham- 
ilton Hall hang the framed origi- 
nals of many of the drawings used 
in Institute advertisements, Not 
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a few score of those handsome 
drawings for advertisements have 
fooled trained judges of advertis- 
ing; many of them fooled: every- 
body who was bold enough to 
prophesy results. 

“Why? Because our best adver- 
tisements are not always the ones 
that look the most attractive, that 
our sales manager said are the most 
artistic, or that the other folks in 
the office have praised enthusiasti- 
cally.” 

There is just one way to get a 
correct answer to the question: Is 
this advertisement or this booklet 
likely to earn dividends on the in- 
vestment? That way is to test it. 

“Let’s stop paging the prophesiers 
and start paging the public,” Mr. 
Lichtenberg said in conclusion. 
That is advice we cannot improve 
upon. 


Compulsory Gasoline filling 


Patrons stations have 
24,000,000 “com- 
pulsory patrons,” 


to use a term of 
the Automotive Equipment Asso- 
ciation. Yes, and in the same man- 
ner of expression grocers have 
120,000,000 compulsory patrons and 
clothing stores as many more. But 
the market of any one filling sta- 
tion, grdcery or clothier is infi- 
nitely less. Whether or not a 
merchant gets his share depends 
on sO many circumstances that he 
scarcely has time to marvel at the 
stupendous size of the total market. 

For example, take filling stations. 
Highways are dotted with stations 
that are closed and pumps that are 
dismantled. Where are the com- 
pulsory patrons? Why do not 
these roadside stations continue to 
dispense gasoline? 

Well, the reasons are many, as 
just stated. Location was poor, in 
many instances. The service of- 
fered may have been lacking in 
some respect. The proprietor was 
possibly unfortunate in that he did 
not have friends who would go 
out of their way to patronize him. 

And perhaps some of the disap- 
pearing compulsory patrons had 
been influenced through advertising 
to favor a brand that the station 
did not provide. 

The conclusion is that no indus- 
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try can afford to generalize about 
compulsory patrons—unless it is 
the match or tobacco industry in 
certain countries of Europe, which 
is conducted as a Government 


monopoly. 


New Accounts for 
Emil Brisacher 


The following companies, all of San 
Francisco, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the San Francisco office 
of Emil Brisacher and Staff, advertisin 
agency: The Del Ray Corporation, Da 
Ray raviolis; Universal Mercantile 
any, distributor of Amargo Bitters: 

ver Ready Manufacturing Company, 
Ever Ready dress shields and rubber 
roducts, and the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco Navigation Company, operat- 
ing steamers between San Francisco and 
Los Angele 

The 1 Ray, Universal Mercantile 
and Los Angeles-San Francisco Naviga- 
tion accounts will use Pacific Coast 
newspapers. The Ever Ready account 
will use direct mail, business papers 
and newspapers. 


Purchases P. E. Sharpless 
Company 

The P. E. Sharpless Company, Phila- 
delphia, butter, eggs and cheese, has been 
purchased by the June Paes Products 
Company, Inc., Newark, The 
business and brands of the harpless 
company will be continued under their 
own name. The ‘officers of both com- 
panies will be Ned W. Bandler, presi- 
dent; M. S. Bandler, first vice-president; 
Richard A. Scharfe, second vice-presi- 
dent; Louis C. Bandler, treasurer; 
Harold A. Oldroyd, secretary, and Ar- 
chie E. Bandler, assistant secretary. 


To Direct Campaign on New 
‘ McGraw-Hill Building 


The Chicago office of Albert Frank 
& Company, advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct a campaign for the 

cGraw-Hill ae. row under ~ 
struction at ic: ewspaper an 
direct-mail abvantiion will be used. 


E. A. Petrtyl, Advertising 
Manager, Zenith Radio 


E. A. Petrtyl, for the last seven years 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Diamond T Motor Car Company, Chi- 
cago, has been made advertising manager 
of the Zenith Radio Corporation, of that 
city. 


Joins Case and Hughes Agency 


Randolph Van Nostrand, formerly 
with Geor; ngeles, 


has joi te Cate af Hage — 
recently 


pc ry! of that St 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIEnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 



































Advertising Club News 


Sales Executives to Discuss 
“Handling Salesmen” 


“Handling Salesmen” will be the 
theme of the Second Sales Executives 
Conference, arranged by the Sales 
Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, to be held at 
St. Louis on December 5, at the Hotel 

The subject will be divided in 
parts. The divisions and the 
speakers to whom they have been as 


signed, are: 
“*Equippin “Ua with Modern 
O. Bedell, gen- 


Selling Method G 
eral sales oma r, Butler Brothers, 
Chic: “Field Supervision,” Winslow 
Russell, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn.: “Home ce Supervision” C. 
W. Matheson, vice-president, DeSoto 
Motor Corporation, petzelt, and “Stimu- 
lating Salesmen” E. Elmo Lewis, 
Detroit. A luncheon will be held at 
which the topic of discussion will be 
“Successful Sales Tactics.” At this 
luncheon, Professors Borden and Busse, 
of New York University, will give a 
demonstration on making a sale. 

H. T. Bussmann is chairman of the 
Sales Executives Conference Committee. 


Scranton Club Members Get 


Problem Assignments 

The Scranton, Pa., Advertising Club, 
in mapping out its 1928-29 schedule, has 
divided its membership into three groups, 
which, under the Seatenshie of a chair- 
man and an executive committee, will 
meet to discuss present actual market- 
ing conditions that have to be — 
The pr bl re Li 
two weeks 
meetings. Members will 





are 
in advance of 4... group 
expecte 

to der the probl Feceeanen and 





to contribute to the group discussions. 
The group meetings will be followed by 
—y meetings in which speakers 
rom each group will tell of the dis- 
cussion and the conclusions reached in 


the grou 
— * * * 


New York Classified Adver- 
tising Managers Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers Association 
of New York held recently, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, L. 
L. Heaton, New York Herald Tribune ; 
vice-president, Harold L. Goldman, New 
York Sum, and secretary and treasurer, 
Frank McCabe, Brooklyn Standard 
Union. Es 


W. H. Besack, Executive Secre- 


tary, Kansas City Club 

W. H. Besack, for many years head 
of an —y ye ency at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been made executive secretary 
of the Advertising Club of Kansas City. 
He succeeds B. i. Henthorn, who re- 
signed to become director of the College 
of Commerce of that city. 


Dates Set for Convention 
at Berlin 


_The International Advertising Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
at Berlin from August 12 to 15. Harry 
H. Charles, president of the Charles 
Advertising ‘Service, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
American convention committee, which 
will co-operate with the foreign com 
mittees. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Club of ew York, has 
been made chairman of the program com- 
mittee from this country, with Bennett 
Chapple, Middletown, Ohio. omer 
Buckley, Chicago, and K. K. L. Hamman, 
San Francisco. 

James O’Shaughnessy is chairman of 
the transportation committee, with Her 
man G. Halsted as a member of the 
New York transportation committee. 

So ¢-s 


Talks to Detroit Club on 
Buyers of Tomorrow 


Spending is the key to a prosperous 
future, members of the Aderaft ub of 
Detroit were told at a recent Be 
by Dr. William O. Stevens, headmaster 
of the Cranbrook School for boys. His 
subject was “Building Buyers for To 
morrow,” in which he outlined his plans 
for making his pupils fit in with ad- 
vanced thoughts of living. 

“I do not advocate eending St for r* 
sake of spending,” he said, “ 
want my boys to feel that olen 2 
want something that will do them good, 
to buy it and not to worry about the 
bank account. I want them to feel that 
if they buy a set of boo a piano or 
any article that will give food to their 
minds, it will materially increase their 
earning capacity and far surpass in 
value the idea that a penny saved is a 
penny earned.” “— 


Brockton Club Hears Discus- 
sion on Modern Merchandising 


Frederick M. Feiker, secretary and 
managing ng of the Associated 
Business Papers Int, spoke recently 
before the oid Colony Advertising 
Club, Bivkton Mass., on modern mer 
chandising methods. He pointed out 
the difficulties of the manufacturer in 
getting his sales ideas over to the re- 
tailer, and showed how some manufac- 
turers had combined in co-operative 
campaigns in order to get more force 
into their efforts. Mr. Feiker also ex- 
plained how an exchange of selling 
ot ogg between manufacturers often 
elps each to understand better the 
whole situation and by so doing get 
greater returns for their efforts. 

> Be 


Arthur A. Starin has been appointed 
advertising service manager of the 
Jewelers’ Circular, New York. He was 
formerly service copy manager for Drug 
Topics, New York. 
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13 Years of Printers’ Ink ataaaa 
Tue Biackman Company 


When The Blackman Company is in need of facts for the plan- 
ning of merchandising and advertising campaigns, they find their 
13 year file of the Printers’ Ink Publications of genuine help. Here 
they are able to locate for ready reference information regarding 
the marketing and sales plans of America’s leading advertisers. 


For current use The Blackman Company subscribes for twelve 
copies of Printers’ Ink and seven copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


Ts Schoolmaster received quite 
a shock the other day when he 
traveled out to a little village 
tucked away in a valley, and no- 
ticed Ben Winters’ store. For fii- 
teen years Ben has run the grocery 
store there and everybody for 
miles around knows him. His 
name was formerly displayed 
prominently as successor to Alvin 
Daniels, who owned the store be- 
fore him for more years than the 
oldest inhabitant can remember. 
Now all is changed. The store has 
been painted with what looks like 
a mixture of jonquil yellow with 
A. & P. red. A big sign across 
the whole front announces that it 
is now the United Grocery Stores, 
Inc. Thinking that Ben had sold 
out, the Schoolmaster sought him, 
and found him busily waiting on 
people. Asked for an explanation, 
Ben said: 

“T just try to give the neighbors 
what they want. They started to 
shop a lot in the chain stores over 
at the city, so I bought Johnson’s 
store in Westville, another one in 
Allenwood (nearby towns), painted 
’em all the same, and now I’m a 
chain store. I stopped deliveries, 
sell for cash and we're doing fine. 
The first time I ever tended store 
was in an’ A. & P. Instead of sit- 
ting down and crying about chain- 
store competition, I am using what 
I learned when I worked for one. 
La are a great institution, say 


" Which sounded to the School- 
master like sound philosophy and 
good common sense. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster makes con- 
scientious efforts to avoid doing 
or saying anything which would 
give one the impression that he 
looks upon advertising as a force 
as powerful as that which scien- 
tists tell us lies hidden in the atom. 
He studiously endeavors to refrain 
from what might be an excusable 
temptation to point to the success 
of this or that company and at- 
tribute it largely, if not entirely, to 
advertising. 


With this introduction, then, 
may he mention to the Class that, 
in his opinion, it is perhaps more 
than a coincidence that the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, 
which reports sales and profits 
that are moving in a trend contrary 
to that common in the textile field, 
is a large and consistent advertiser. 
For the year ending June 30 last, 
Pepperell reports net earnings, 
after all charges including Federal 
taxes, of $1,026,978. This com- 
pares with a net of $980,065 in 
1927. and $475,530 in 1926. In 
other words there has been a gain 
of over 100 per cent in net earn- 
ings.in two years. 

Another interesting feature in 
this company’s financial statement 
is the following remark by the 
treasurer : 

“During the year, the company 
originated and introduced the first 
fast-colored cotton sheets and pil- 
low cases. This has proved to be 
so successful an innovation that 
many competitors are now trying 
to enter the field.” 

* * * 

Paper mills in the corn belt! 
Here is a development of modern 
enterprise which presages impor- 
tant consequences to all engaged in 
the business of advertising. It in- 
terests the Schoolmaster, who has 
closely followed the efforts to pro- 
mote forest conservation and the 
aim to insure a raw material source 
for the constantly increasing uses 
of paper. Through the utilization 
of corn stalks in the making of 
paper, there are prospects as far 
reaching to the paper industry as 
has been the introduction of lac- 
quer to the paint industry and 
rayon to the silk industry. 

In a sense, these newly-intro- 
duced products have much in com- 
mon. They all utilize cornstalks— 
which heretofore had been farm 
waste—for cellulose. 

Advertising has developed the 
market for rayon, lacquer and 
other by-products. The latest step 
will enable the advertising of these 
and other products to be conveyed 
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WANTED 


Sales Manager for 
Candy Products 


Sates Manager wanted by 
large, long-established East- 
ern candy manufacturer. De- 
sire executive familiar with 
extensive general line, penny 
candies, bars and novelties. 
Must have successful record 
in selling volume buyers and 
capable of directing well-or- 
ganized national sales force. 
Will pay the price to the 
right man. Write fully. Ap- 
plications confidential. 


Address “C,”’ Box 155, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











$2,000 A MONTH 


We ee ee eo 
a first-class house orga 

by a William Feather, “t to” Shiteo 
customers and Get 
estimate for smaller quantities. 


Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














A Real Opportunity 
for Agency Executive 


Reliable, medium-size Chicago cy 
offers space, liberal terms and cient 
co-operation to agency account executive 
= wants a permanent connection with 

Lan get agency. Write for confi- 
den 


ang > 
Address x 156, Printers’ P es 
231 South a] Salle St., Chicago, Ii. 
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to the public on paper made from 
a similar cellulose base. 

A cornstalk mill already is in 
operation at Danville, Ill. Within 
a radius of twelve miles farmers 
have received $180,000 for their 
stalks, representing an extra profit 
of from $3 to $5 per acre for their 
corn land. What the Schoolmaster 
is told will be the first entire issue 
of a publication on cornstalk paper 
will appear with the December 15 
issue of The Prairie Farmer. 

+ 


In a recent issue, Automotive 
Industries makes the interesting 
point that despite the new compe- 
tition of industry with industry 
there is, every year, a closer inter- 
locking and a closer interdepen- 
dency between industries. In this 
connection, that publication points 
out that although the automobile 
has undoubtedly cut in on the busi- 
ness of the railroads, the rail- 
roads are nevertheless inviting a 
number of automobile executives 
to join their directorates. For ex- 
ample, Walter P. Chrysler is on 
the board of the Erie, and the 
Ann Arbor; A. P. Sloan, Jr., is 
on the Nickel Plate board; J. D. 
Mooney, the Rock Island; Fred 
J. Fisher, the Big Four and the 
Michigan Central; John N. Willys, 
the Ann Arbor and the Wabash, 
and Chas. W. Nash, the Chicago 
& Northwestern. 

A thought which occurs to the 
Schoolmaster in this connection is 
that while the automotive interests 
have made an undeniably good job 
of selling transportation, the rail- 
roads have been almost pitifully 
weak in similar activities. It may 
very well be, therefore, that the 
eventual result of the counsel of 
the automobile executives will be 
to lead the railroads into more 
strenuous and expertly directed 
promotional activities. And since 
the automobile men have thor- 
oughly learned the value of adver- 
tising, it may very well follow that 
this, in turn, will mean the use of 
paid space by the railroads on a 
scale that will be more closely 
commensurate with the scope of 
the business. . ‘ 


This editorial from the New 
York Sunday World on a modern 
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Wanted 
An Advertising Manager 


Who Knows That Advertising is Merely 
the Means to an End—Not the End Itself 


A foremost manufacturer of a woman’s accessory, 
with headquarters in New York City, requires an 
advertising manager of real executive calibre. 

A complete grasp of the mechanics of advertising— 
a sense of the fitness of things in art and gtaphy 
—will be the first essential of the successful appli- 
cant for this post—and also the least essential. 
Coupled with this rudimentary advertising back- 
ground, the man for whom we are looking will 
possess a genuine sensitiveness to, and appreciation 
of style merchandising. 

This means that he must have a flair for show- 
manship . . . that he must know how to interpret 
the intangible in terms of the dramatic . . . that his 
copy will reflect verve, originality and imagina- 
tiveness. 

And then supplementing these qualifications, this 
man will know how to sell his work to his own 
organization and to the retail trade—to translate 
advertising efforts and ideas into terms that the 
company’s dealers and salesmen will grasp and use. 
In short, the man we select will sell us on the fact 
that he is a salesman as well as an advertising man. 
He will consider first of all the sales objective of 
every advertising effort. He will see to it that the 
salesmen are kept in constant touch with whatever 
is done, and he will find as much satisfaction in the 
merchandising of the advertising to dealers as in its 
preparation. 

The opportunity will measure up to the best that a 
man brings to it—a statement that means just what 
it says. It is merely the testing ground for the next 
step ahead—a position of important and broad 
executive scope. 

The man who fills the bill is probably now em- 
ployed and “making good” to the extent that he 
wants to spread his wings. He will doubtless also 
be married and demonstrating his capacity for re- 
sponsibility for the success of his family life. 
Interviews with the President and General Manager 
of the company will be arranged with those whose 
letters reflect an appreciation of our requirements 
and the ability to fulfill them. 


Address ‘‘E,’’ Box 157, Printers’ Ink 
———— 
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We Want to Purchase 
ALargePrintingPlant 


A group of men are inter- 
ested in purchasing a real 
printing plant which will 
represent a good investment 
for them. 


Must be a healthy, going 
concern, with a_ consistent 
record of earnings. 


For such a plant a good 
price will be paid based on 
its balance sheet. All infor- 
mation given will be held in 
the strictest confidence. 


Please do not reply if you 
have not a modern plant and 
which otherwise does not meet 
with the requirements men- 
tioned in this advertisement. 


Address “B,” Box 154, 
Printers’ Ink 











Advertising 
Representative 
Wanted 


An old-established business paper, 
circulating nationally to important 
trade, has exceptional opening in 
Mid- Western territory, with Cleve- 
land, O., headquarters, for real 
business- -getter with a clean rec 
ord; a permanent position with 
money-making opportunity with a 
progressive and respected organi- 
zation that values results; reply 
fully in confidence, stating age, 
experience and past connections; 
drawing account against commis- 
sion. Address “‘Y,” Box 150, P. I. 
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trend in advertising co copy will un- 
doubtedly interest the Class: 


.*? ee. ts 

We object to what, in the lack of a 
better expression, we shall call the 
three-dot school of advertising. This is 
the school which punctuates everything 
it has to say with three extra dots in 
addition to the period which regular 
usage allows it. t originated, if mem- 
ory serves, with the steamship compa- 
nies, which bade you try one of their 
winter cruises thus: 

Blue water against vermilion sky. .. . 
The zoom of dying & fish rising to meet 
the dawn that comes like thunder out 
of China ’crost the bay. ... Dusky 
beauties hawking sarongs out of swift- 
skimming sampans. . sreghee moon- 
light on a_ coral beach Guitars 
twanging melodies from half-hidden_bal- 
conies. . . . The charm of the Old World 
combined with the pleasures of the 
next. . . . Hadn’t you rather spend next 
January amid such scenes as these than 
amid the streets of slushy New York? 

But presently it spread into all kinds 
of advertising until now you can hardly 
open a newspaper or mapecinn without 
seeing something like this: 

Sprces gathered from the distant places 
of the earth. Rich, smooth cream 
taken daily from contented cows... . 
Ripe, succulent fruit from the heavy 
laden vines of the two Americas. . . 
The skill of the blender, the age-old art 
of the master cook. Buy Bozo’s 
Soup and you can’t go wrong.... 
Bozo’s Pork and Beans are sold in 
ee tins costing 5, 10 & 15 cents. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 

"We wish to say that we weary of this 
endless procession of dots and want the 
nuisance abated. The advertising pro- 
fession, alas, has fallen on evil days in 
its eagerness to embrace every new fad 
and seems to have lost sight utterly of 
the main point, which is to sell goods. 

s for us, we still lean to the old- 
fashioned advertisement which says the 
soap is 99 44-100 per cent pure, that it 
floats, and then shuts up. That is the 
kind of advertisement that gets our 
money, and that is the kind of adver- 
tisement that gets other people’s money 
too. Back to Bach, gentlemen of the 
eloquent typewriters, and forget your 
Stravinskian triplets. 


The Schoolmaster wishes to 
point out that there really is no 
“lack of a better expression” to de- 
scribe this type of advertising for 
which the writer of the editorial 
has invented the phrase “the three- 
dot school.” This “dot” tendency 
comes from a similar tendency in 
modern literature, to which some- 
one has cleverly given the name 
“Morse Code school of literature.” 
All we have to do is borrow and 
dub the “dot” type of copy writing 
“Morse Code” copy. 

* * * 


There is—or was—a_ certain 
small but valiant advertiser in the 
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food specialty field, whose efforts 
for some reason impressed them- 
selves upon the Schoolmaster’s at- 
tention. Perhaps it was the spec- 
tacle of a small company plugging 
bravely along in a field so replete 
with million-dollar appropriations. 
But recently it occurred to the 
Schoolmaster that he hadn’t no- 
ticed these advertisements lately. 
He made inquiry. And this is what 
he was told: 

“We are, all through advertising. 
We can’t afford it any more. 
Neither can we afford small-order 
deliveries, distinctive packaging 
and the rest of the business of 
retail distribution and keeping our 
identity with the customer. 

“We have gradually come to de- 
pend for the bulk of the business 
that keeps this factory going upon 
the big chains; and those fellows 
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demand a price. What is mofe, 
when they buy, and put the goods 
on their counters, they.see to it that 
there is nothing left by which to 
identify the manufacturer. 

“The only way you can make the 
prices those fellows demand, is to 
cut down your overhead to the bare 
bone, and ship in carload lots. 
That makes advertising a luxury 
we can’t afford any longer.” 

* * 


Just one thought occurs to the 
Schoolmaster regarding this brief 
ay. What a lucky thing it 

for chain stores—everywhere 
aft in every line—that they seem 
able to find manufacturers whose 
minds work this way! It gives 
them all the advantages of owner- 
ship of the manufacturing facilities 
they require, without either the 
management worry or capital ex- 





To Men 


Responsible for Sales 


AN Eastern Sales Manager, handling 60% of 
the sales of a nationally known manufac- 
turer, seeks a connection with greater opportunity. 


This man is seasoned. His entire business career, embrac- 
in oe two connections in 15 years, has been devoted to 
clling, sales promotion, merchandising and advertising. 


He has the kind of r 
looked for but seldom 
be filled. 


tation and record that are often 
‘ound when an important job is to 


~F kW, 4. Ky J —~ OE d — 


—— in establishing and 


developing new sales ou 


and successfully opera‘ local and nationai 
tet a 


sales campaigns in the 
He is now engaged in 

intensely 

prove he is 


automotive fields. 
a product im a field that is 
produced that 


— Results have been 
ware that more than ‘average sales plans 


are needed to amet “today’s big selling problem 
more volume at less cost 
New Yorker; Scotch-Irish; 35 years old; Married; Excellent health 


ADDRESS “V,’’ BOX 298, 
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Opportunity for 
$10,000 Account 


Executive 


This will interest an ac- 
count executive who is look- 
ing for an environment af- 
fording greater opportunity 
for expansion and who is 
capable of utilizing our fa- 
cilities to support his selling 
abilities. 

We are a well-known New 
York agency whose internal 
line-up has recently under- 
gone a readjustment and are 
in a position to advance rap- 
idly. Our officers and staff 
all have a sound and wide 
background in advertising 
and merchandising in many 
fields. 

We have established a rec- 
ord for the creation of origi- 
nal, dramatic selling and ad- 
vertising ideas, and can amply 
help the man we have in mind 
to get, hold and develop de- 
sirable business. 

In order to qualify, such a 
man must have already built 
up for himself a business war- 
ranting an income of not less 
than $10,000. We are ade- 
quately financed and as every 
man here is a producer we 
want to add to our staff only 
in the same direction. Letter 
giving sufficient details to 
warrant an interview will be 
held in strict confidence. The 
members of this organization 
all know about this advertise- 
ment, 

Address “N,” Box 292 
Printers’ Ink. 
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pense that actual ownership would 
entail. 

Of course if a manufacturer 
consents to surrender his business 
identity in such fashion, without 
accepting the compensating secur- 
ity of a salaried job, that is his 
own affair. 


Better Business Bureau Ex- 
plains Aviation Status 


Under the title “Investing in Wings 
—A Conservative Forewarning” the 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City has issued a bulletin describing the 
cay gee and limitations of aviation. 

his is the first of a series of bulletins 
which will be devoted to aviation. 

Among the points brought out are the 
following: 

Because there is a scarcity of fully- 
qualified pilots, and dependable flying 
schools for properly trained pilots, there 
are signs now of overproduction of air- 
craft. Not that the market is saturated, 
nor that the public interest in waning, 
but simply for the lack of qualified pilots 
the industry is in danger of lagging. 

Air transport is almost as much tied 
to the ground as is rail transport. An 
aviation enterprise that lacks well- 
planned field facilities, no matter what 
its other advantages, is of doubtful 
soundness. The need for airports has 
opened the door to scores of promotions, 
public and private, for the establishment 
of fields. any of these projects are 
vague in conception, flimsy of financial 
structure and inadequate in physical 
lan and carry a surplusage of hazard 
fee the uninformed investor’s dollar. 


Golf Tournament Is 


Advertised 


The Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is conducting an advertising 
campaign for the Los an — 10,000 
open golf tournament. estern 
tournaments with prize money are also 
being mentioned. Logan Stebbins, 

Angeles advertising he... is di- 
recting the campaign. 


National Tea Net Earnings 
Higher 


The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
reports net earnings, after Federal taxes 
but before dividends, of $1,680,513, for 
the nine months ending September 30, 
1928. This compares with a profit of 
$1,264,610, = the corresponding nine 
months of 1927. 


Appoints Tuthill Advertising 


Agency 

The Structural Gypsum Corporation, 
Linden, N. J., maker of Gypsteel con- 
struction slabs and Gypsteel partition 
tiles, has appointed the Tuthill Adver- 
tising, Agency, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect its publi ication and direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—Capable a ae Chicago 

Advertising Man with following for part- 

nership in new agency. No investment 

. Replies strictly confidential. 

sual opportunity. dress Box 594, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


Publishers Representative — Represent 
several prominent publications in Cleve- 
land and adjacent. Can faithfully rep- 
resent others not in conflict. Long suc- 
cessful experience. Most time in Cleve- 
land but travel also. Box 596, P. I. 


Wanted Sales Proposition—Sales com 
pany directed by educated and experi- 
enced men familiar with Rocky — 3 
tain territory is in position to ha 
high class exclusive sales roposition. 
Mountain States Sales Co., Box 
1232, Denver; Colo. 


WE SELL ADVERTISING 


in Business Papers exclusively. Can 
offer unusual Eastern representation to 
two or three A. B. C. papers needing 
N. office. Commission basis. Box 
597, Printers’ Ink. 




















Printing Plant 
For Sale 


Fully equipped, modern 
printing plant, now oper- 
ating, forsaleat low price. 
Miehle presses, Kelly 
presses, Laureattes and 
Gordons, large compos- 
ingroomand office equip- 
ment. Sell separately or 
as complete plant. Mid- 
town New York. Advan- 
tageous lease in modern 
building to May 1932. 
Inquire 
George R. Swart 

461 Eighth Ave., New York 














Owner of large pote building located 
conveniently in New England city with 
splendid favilities po low labor cost de- 
sires to communicate with an established 

inti company desirous of moving. 

he advertiser is a large purchaser of 
high-grade booklets and catalogues and 
can assure the company a considerable 
volume of business. May assist in 
financing if necessary. Box 616, P, I. 


Do You Need 
Eastern Representation? 


An experienced and established Publish- 

ers Representative with one 

paper is in position to serve one more 

consumer or trade pepe oeeer So in 
e East. Own New rk offic 

393, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Salesman—Decalcomania (name plates, 
trade marks, lettering and window signs), 

several =e territories open, y 
at once. Philadelphia Decalcomania Co., 
1640 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING-SALESMAN 
pe caged for alert young man with 
ability to sell display advertising; 
state experience, reference, 
expected. Box 618, Printers’ 


REPRESENTATIVE 








and salary 
Ink. 





‘SALES, STEEL-ENGRAVED 


STATIONERY. PROFITABLE. 
BOX 426, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Thoroughly familiar with production, 
circulation, media and sales promotion. 
Must have had pomseee Foc ange as an 


advertising mentee ,000 a 
year. A. B. C. Box Pram 4 f° 


——- Wanted—Good salesman, » 
an Agency yo to new: ad- 
vertisers. Open > teased. ie 
get- cideqiick or or fy-by. store scheme, but 
permanent position with responsible,’ w 
established Agency. Commissions ane 
LS after sale. Write Box 591, 
Printers’ 


Wanted: Advertising Writer 


Well-educated young man — agency ex- 
perience and know of production for 
position in Baltimore. Must be fluent, ver- 
satile writer. In replying give complete 
information. Our own organization knows 
of this advertisement. 620, P. I. 
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Wanted—Thoroughy experienced first- 
class advertising solicitor to r t in 
Eastern territory an old-established trade- 
paper—the leader in its field. Please give 
age, also in detail your ——— refer- 
ences and salary wanted. 621, P. I. 
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WANTED — High class trade paper 

representative for New York City and 

Eastern territory. Straight commission 

basis, no drawing account. Must be go- 

—~- American Hotel Journal. 124 
re Oil Building, Chicago, Ill. 





COPY WRITER — Good opportunity 
with large manufacturing concern in 
Ohio. Must have at least 5 years’ agency 
or advertising department experience. 
Prefer man 28 or 30 years old. Write 
fully, giving age, experience and salary 
expected. 600, Printers’ Ink. 


Outdoor Advertising Salesman 
First-class experienced salesman for asso- 
ciation plant in Fort Worth, Texas. Good 
opportunity. First-class references re- 

uired. Applications confidential. Address 
nited Advertising Corporation of Texas 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





SALESMAN 
For metal partitions used in office and 
industrial buildings. Territorial assign- 
ment. With largest manufacturer in the 
field. Good prospects for earnings and 
future betterment. Apply A. B. C. Box 
614, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct-Mail Salesman—Large aaa 





Assistant Production Manager 
for industrial corporation advertising de- 
partment. About 25, thoroughly experi- 
enced in every phase of printing plan, 
design, and production, capable of prompt, 
accurate execution of large volume of de- 
tailed work. Splendid opportunity. De- 
scribe experience fully and state salary 
expected. Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 





phia printing firm wants a sal n Ww 
thoroughly understands Direct Mail and 
who will fully appreciate and utilize the 
facilities which will be available to him. 
Only the highest type of man is wanted. 
Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted— Advertising salesmen who have 
had syndicate service experience and are 
qualified to train men. The men we 
select will be given protected territory 
and paid in accordance with their ability 
to produce our type of salesmen. Ap 
plications should state full details of ex- 
perience including salary expected. Box 
592, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST : 
A first-class figure man to work princi- 
pally in pen and ink, dry brush and wash 
for general advertising work. Creative 
ability preferred. Liberal salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Permanent pees 
tion. Inquiries confidential. Submit 
samples. uick communication desired. 
ie) RCIAL ART STUDIO 
NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Direct Advertising Salesman—to take 
charge of our New York office, who can 
originate and sell creative printing through 
intelligent analysis of customers’ busi- 
ness. Marketing knowledge most de- 
sirable. Our service department will as 
sume details, with close co-operation on 
plan, copy, layout and design. Do not 
apply unless you can produce at least 
$35,000 gross business first year. Write 
fully about qualifications, past connec- 
tions and compensation expected. The 
Stamford Press, Inc., Stamford, N. Y. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A new executive position has been cre- 
ated by a large international advertiser 
and lications in writing are solicited 
for the position of export advertising 
—-" Requirements are a complete 
k edge of production, including dealer 
helps, window displays, leaflets, folders, 
ete. - agen 7 emery be able to ae 

copy an ve a working knowledge 
of Spanish, although no Spanish copy 
writing will be required. In making ap- 
plication, give salary required and full 
details of experience. x 602, P. I. 

















ANALYST 


If you have had a mechanical 
education, have contacted 
the industrial field for po- 
tential markets, can make a 
market analysis by your own 
interviews, and are between 
30 and 38 years of age, 
submit your outline of ex- 
perience, education and salary 
desired to 


Box 615, Printers’ Ink 





Salesmen Wanted 


who expect to make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 monthly on commissions, every 
month in the year. Don’t waste time 
following this up unless you are at least 
28 years of age, approximately 6 feet tall 
and have plenty of energy and in the 
habit of getting what you want. Must 
have had successful security and adver- 
tising selling experience. ‘ust furnish 
a surety bond. ant only men who have 
made money and expect to do so on 
this job. 

Advertiser is Millis Advertisi Co., 
head executive offices Indianapolis largest 
cooperative national advertising concern 
in the world handling a dozen such cam- 
paigns as “Say It With Flowers,” na- 
tional advertising with $10,000,000 a 
year business. 

We want these men to take definitely 
assigned territories in most productive 
part of the United States. 

Write in full details giving accurate 
outline of your selling record. Address 
Sales Department, 8th floor Peoples 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Man to Sell Printed Matter for 
Direct-Mail Advertising and Dis- 
tribution in Metropolitan area. 
Leads furnished. Box 595, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service, — rates, satis- 
faction guaranteed. L. Cubbon, 610 
So. Birch St., Santa zo California. 


ARTISTS—AUTHORS 
Intelligent secretary available afternoons 
and evenings; own private office; manu- 
scripts typed; dictation; promotion to in- 
crease number of clients. Box 601, P. I. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Woman—home economics 
background general advertising agency 
and department store experience. A 
visualizer and writer of quality copy an 
resultful sales letters. x 608, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Young woman, modernistic fashions, 
wash, pen and ink, layouts and lettering, 
desires salaried position; references. Box 
606, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN 
Desires new agency connection, good 
finished letter knows mechanical proc- 
esses, type layout thoroughly—at present 
employ: Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
With one firm for 20 years calling on 
production managers of New York City 
advertising agencies, at liberty to make 
a new connection. Box 623, P. I. 


Creative Advertising Man—retail sales- 
man- -correspondent, si ngle, 38, Protestant, 
desires connection. Office and newspaper 
experience (reporting.) Specially quali- 
fied for work in music and similar lines. 
E. H. L. Wood, 456 Post, San Francisco. 


Industrial Advertising—Sales Promo- 
tion, Direct Mail, Trade Journal, etc. 
(Iron, Steel, Refractories, Abrasives, 
Tools, Machinery, allied lines). Age 33, 
married. High-grade references. Present 
salary, $5,200. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


Position in agency or advertising de- 
partment wanted by thoroughly experi- 
enced production man. Can also write 
some copy. Age 26. Wide range of expe- 
rience, including five years’ agency and 
two years’ ge na Location : 
Central West preferred. Box 619, P. I. 
































AVAILABLE 


ADVERTISING 
and Sales Promotion 
MANAGER 


15 years’ experience—manufac- 
turers — | agency. Books, tex- 
tiles, j yn a dry goods. Fine 
record of evement. Box 622, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING—College oretein, 25, 
selling experience plus good kn owledge 
of agency ss esires position in ad- 
vertising agency assistant to adver- 
tising manager. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 





VERSATILE ARTIST 
Offers a special opportunity to either 
an Agency, Studio or Manufacturer to 
utilize the services of one who has years 
of experience in all phases of Advertis- 
ing a Work, Illustration ~ 
Layouts. 1 mediums. Box 598, P. 


Classified Manager 
= desires , Now managing one of 
the largest classified mediums in country. 
—— record, hard worker, best references. 
cy and newspaper experience. 
aeuilante Dec. 5. Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 








Trade Association Executive Available 
January 1st—Experienced in all phases 
of association work. College graduate. 
Age 32. Married. Christian. Past three 
years Eastern manager for large associa- 
tion with Chicago headquarters. Excel- 
lent reasons for desiring change. Willing 
to locate anywhere. Box 605, P. I. 





COPYWRITER — University man, 29, 
formerly editorial assistant on trade pub- 
lication; prepared articles on various sub- 
jects; 6 years in advertising, mostly on 
exacting production, but with limited 
opportunity to write hard-hitting selling 
copy connection where he can give 
expression to marked selling sense through 
the printed word. Box 610, 4 





OUTSTANDING hg ts WRITER 
AND VISUALIZER HOLDING HIS 
OWN WITH COUNTRY’S BEST 
creator well-known NATIONAL—MAIL 
ORDER—DIRECT MAIL campaigns 
recognized unusually good advertising; 
interesting story awaits concern requiring 
highest type ability; N. Y. leading 4A 
agency experience; go anywhere. Box 
607, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES 
ADVERTISING 





VE 
with successful record in marketing both 
staples and specialties through Jobbers, 
Department Stores, Retailers and Direct 


Consumer. Able organizer, personal pro- 
ducer, advertising, publications and direct- 
mail national campaigns. Past seven years 
with leading concern directing 90 sales- 
men, 10 branch offices. Box 603, P. I. 











CAUTION 


Applicants for tions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in ing and fastening 
any samples of work essed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in ) 
of packages, burst open, in a - 
tion t undoubtedly occasions the loss 
of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing ities of samples from numerous 
cine, also urged ercise 

possible care in handling and re- 

promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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Give them the help of lighted pic- 
tures to show sales points and get 
the orders. 


Outstanding sales organizations are 

using this method of selling with a 

new projector that is a real selling 
tool, simple, substantial and remarkably compact. Put the 
plug in any light socket and it tells your story in bright, 
clear pictures—lighted still pictures that change. 


Twelve years of experience has highly developed the skill 
of this organization in making -lighted pictures for sales 
education and instruction and for consumer selling. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped accomplish 
the buyer’s purpose. 


We'd like to show you all about it. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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Maxwell House 
Coffee during the 
first ten months of 
1928 spent $55,000 
in the Tribune —62% 
more than in the next 
Chicago newspaper 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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